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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


By Baroness von Hiutten 


Author of 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCING THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


cé HE heart is a muscle, Susan.” 
TT Mrs. Bird shook the grimy 
soapsuds from her arms, and 
turned. “You are a bad man, Chaffey 
Bird, and an ‘eathen,” she said, mechan- 
ically. It was a household phrase and 
had lost all emphasis through the wear 
and tear of fifteen years’ daily use. 

“IT am a materialist, my dear.” 

“Then all I’ve got to say, is that it 
would be better for us all if you'd stick 
to your own materials and leave other 
people’s alone.” 

Bird spread another slab of bread 
with butter, and, using it as a spoon, 
deftly scooped up a mass of honey from 
the broken saucer before him. Then 
he bit boldly into the dainty, and ob- 
served with some difficulty: “That’s 
just where you’re wrong, Susan. Every 
poetic soul understands that so long as 
there’s stars and moths, the moths are 
bound to bring forth stars.” 

He spoke correctly, with well-directed 
h’s. 

“Moths doesn’t try to steal the stars 
and bring their wives’ gray hair with 
sorrow to the grave,” retorted Mrs. 
Bird. 

“Moths’ wives don’t have gray hairs. 
Chuck it, my dear, and join me in a 
bread and honey. “The queen was in 
the parlor’—ain’t you my queen?” 

She shook her head. “I ain’t such a 
fool as I looks, Chaffey,” she returned, 
picking up the youngest Bird and 


‘*Miss Carmichael’s Conscience,” 


‘Our Lady of the Beeches,” Etc. 


wiping its nose somewhat strenuously 
on her apron. 

“T knows the signs. The Lamb was 
‘ere yesterday an’ the day before, an’ 
to-day you ’ave an attack of bread an’ 
honey an’ poetry. Bread an’ ‘oney an’ 
poetry means mischief with you, Chaf- 
fey Bird, an’ I’m always afraid. Shut 
up, Sammy, or I'll knock your ’ead off.” 

“Afraid? That I'll go to hell, my 
sweet ?” 

“Afraid you'll get took. I ain’t got 
nothing against your takin’ wot you can 
get ; we must live, an’ it’s your talent, as 
the Bible says. But I’m afraid you'll 
get took. Not that I’m fond of you.” 

These dispassionate observations were 
made in a leisurely manner while the 
speaker hooked up the gray stays which 
she had removed for purposes of fex- 
ibility and comfort during her labors at 
the family washtub. 

Bird chuckled as he listened. He had 
a keen sense of humor, and his wife’s 
attitude toward life always delighted 
him. 

She was a plain woman, old before 
her time; one of those always-to-be- 
pitied women who have but one vanity. 

Her shaggy hair, divided from large 
red ear to large red ear, was screwed 
up over her high glossy forehead with 
hard knobs that were, so to say, the 
buds of the afternoon’s blossoming into 
beauty. 

Time and hard work had long since 
blighted any other shoots of feminine 
pride that might have been planted or- 
iginally in her nature, but the “fringe- 
root” had survived, and the fringe, in its 
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alternate stages of knobs and conyulsed 
rat tails, flourished triumphant. Bird 
himself was a small, well-built man with 
graceful hands, and large eyes of a deep 
shadowy blue, which had brought him 
much affection, and incidentally much 
business profit. 

As he sat watching his wife, a dreamy 
smile on his clean-shaven face, the door 
opened, and James Winter, better known 
as The Lamb, came in, a newspaper in 
his hand. 

“Don’t mind me, Susan,” this gentle- 
man protested politely as Mrs. Bird 
turned her back to him and shyly strug- 
gled to squeeze her damp arms into the 
sleeves of the gown, ‘‘] won't look at 
you. Read that article, Chaffey.” Mrs. 
Bird met his courteous remark with an 
undisguised sniff. 

In the well-bred, the original sniff or 
scorn has long since evolved itself into 


a gentle inflation of the nostrils. Susan 
Bird’s sniff was both visible and au- 
dible. She hated The Lamb. Quite 


unjustly, she believed that humble man 
to be the instigator of the more daring 
enterprises of the thief’s profession en- 
tered into by her husband. 

As she had said, she had no objec- 
tions to Bird’s stealing, but she pre- 
ferred the less venturous path of pocket- 
picking and sneaking, and bitterly dis- 
liked the man whom she believed to lead 
Bird«from those safe regions to the per- 
ilous if more interesting one of burglar- 
izing. 

However, @ chacun son talent, and 
this remarkable woman well knew, when 
annoyed by the deprecating presence of 
the detested one, how to remove it. For 
she was a born fortune-teller. 

The mysteries of coffee grounds were 
as A B C to her, and raw eggs, dropped 
into glasses of water and stirred with a 
quill plucked from a living goose, but 
child’s play. On this occasion, there- 
fore, going to a cupboard, she took from 
it a glass and an egg. 

“Oh, come, now, 
ooked at her pleadingly. 

“T can’t ‘elp it, James. When it 
comes over me, all of a sudden, I can’t 
elp it. It ain’t me. It’s them.” 

Winter shuddered. Once, shortly be- 


Susan!” Winter 


fore his last imprisonment, the uncanny 
Susan had seen chains in his coffee cup. 

It was rather horrible. 

He was, by reason of an unconquer- 
able timidity, unfit for any active part 
in the energetic Bird’s undertakings, but 
as a planner and receiver he was inval- 
uable. Moreover, there had been a 
time when by turning Queen's Evi- 
dence and betraying Bird, he might have 
saved himself a long imprisonment, and 
—he had not done it. 

Once, embittered by the oracular Su- 
san’s persistent persecution, he had 
turned at bay and declared that the only 
reason he could think of to explain her 
hatred of him, was that he had not 
turned Queen's Evidence. This retort, 
however, caused only howls of ‘laughter 
from his friend, and a terrible sniff from 
the enemy. 

The truth is that she had two reasons 
and not one, for disliking The Lamb. 

She had once overheard a conversa- 
tion between that gentleman and her 
husband to which at least half of her 
hatred may be attributed. 

“Susan is very sharp,” Bird had re- 
marked, and The Lamb, after nodding 
an uninterested acquiescence, added, 
curiously: “By the way, Chaffey, /ow 
did you ever happen to marry her?” 

So on the present occasion Mr. Win- 
ter, one eve fixed fearfully on the glass 
of water into which the egg had been 
dropped, told his news as quickly as pos- 
sible, with a view to escape. 

Mrs. Bird, significantly stirring the 
contents of her glass with a particularly 
shabby goose feather, caught discon- 
nected words about certain diamonds— 
a countess—London—the country—a 
man-servant—— 

“Be careful. James Winter,” she ex- 
claimed. Suddenly, holding up the 
glass and looking into its cloudy depths ; 
“do you see them stripes? They mean 
danger, and them specks is dead men’s 
bones.” 

She had a perfectly horrible way of 
saying “bones.” Winter shivered, and 
reached for his hat. 

“T—that’s all I know, Chaffey,” he 
said, hastily. “Frenchy told me about 
the man’s being dismissed, and she goes 
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down to Torchester Monday, but it’s a 

risky business, as Susan says.” 
“Chuck it, Susan,” commanded Bird, 

suddenly. “Chuck it, and clear out.” 
And Susan cleared out. 


CHAPTER II. 
DEAR OLD MR. STEYNE, 


Sir Peter's foot left large dark scars 
on the dewy grass. Well-spaced foot- 
prints, equally outpointed, deeper at the 
ball than at the heel. 

Is there a science of footprints? And 
if not, why not? And as Sir Peter came 
from the shade of the great oaks into 
the sunlight, his very shadow—could 
one have seen it without seeing him, 
which is nonsense—would have given an 
impression of solidity and worthiness. 

Victoria Steyne, who wasn’t at all 
given to epigrams, once remarked, be- 
fore she was engaged to him: “Peter is 
a dear, though he is so good!” 

That morning in July, the door of 
Steyne Hall was closed, but the library 
windows were open, so, bending his 
head to avoid the dark curtains that 
were really of silk and wool, but looked 
like cast iron, Sir Peter went in that 
way. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Steyne!” 

The old man in the armchair looked 
up, a charming smile irradiating his 
handsome face. “Ah, James, good- 
morning, good-morning. How’s your 
wife 7” 

Knowing from long experience how 
perfectly useless it was to try to con- 
vince Mr. Steyne that he, Sir Peter, was 
not his own grandfather, the younger 
man did not try. 

“Quite well, thanks,” he said, pleas- 
antly, sitting down and wiping his fore- 
head on his handkerchief; ‘‘she sent you 
her love.” ; 

Mr. Steyne smiled, showing the won- 
derful white teeth that were the admira- 
ticn of half a county. 

“Lucky dog, lucky dog,” he went on, 
confidentially, with a sly shake of his 
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long white locks. “You always did 
have an eye, James. If it hadn’t been 
for Victoria, I’d have married her my- 
self. Victoria has her good points, but 
beauty—well, you know as well as I do! 
Sly dog!” 

Sir Peter smiled. He was used to 
the name of sly dog, and had a suffi- 
cient knowledge of his own character to 
be amused by it. Then he answered: 
“She wouldn’t have had you. She al- 
ways preferred blond men.” Before the 
old gentleman, whose still brilliant black 
eyes betrayed his having been very dark, 
could answer, the door opened, and his 
granddaughter came in. 

She wore a blue linen frock, and nar- 
row white collar and cuffs. Her face 
was fresh and dimpled, her clear eyes 
steady and kind, and when she smiled, 
in giving her hand to her fiancé, one 
forgave the somewhat too massive lines 
of her jaw. 

“This is very nice of you, Peter,” she 
said. “I didn’t know that you had got 
back.” 

“T got back last night, and this morn- 
ing I received a rather upsetting letter, 
and of course I came over for your 
help.” 

The old man, who had been watching 
them with a puzzled expression in his 
uncertain eyes, broke in at this point: 
“Kiss her, man! Why don't you kiss 
her, in God’s name?” 

The two others exchanged a glance 
of pitiful wonder. For whom did he 
take them then? However, it was safer 
not to ask, so Sir Peter gravely bent and 
kissed Miss Steyne’s soft cheek, and 
they went on with their conversation, 
while the old man smiled at them with 
much satisfaction. 

“Not bad news, I hope?” 
asked, as she sat down. 

Sir Peter, with a rueful laugh, took 
a letter from his pocket, and handed it 
to her. “Your aunt, Peter?” 

She looked up, her brow knitted. 
“Not Miss Phoebe? Then—the French 
aunt? Antoinette?” 

“Antoinette.” 

“Antoinette is a little devil, my dear 
fellow,” broke in the old gentleman sud- 
denly, with a little chuckle that caused 


” 


the girl 
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Sir Peter to rise in great haste and take 
up his hat. Mr. Steyne’s reminiscences 
were apt to be unfit for mixed society. 

“So glad to have seen you so well, sir. 
I must be off. Good-by.” 

He shook the old gentleman’s hand 
hurriedly and escaped, followed down 
the cool dark hall by Victoria. “He is 
very wild to-day, poor dear,” she said, 
gently, with a little flush. “His gout is 
very bad, however, so he can’t get 
about.” 

“That’s one comfort,” returned Sir 
Peter. “Poor old man. It is a great 
pity that that illness had to come. He 
certainly kept up a very creditable repu- 
tation all his life until then. From recent 
developments, however, I fear he must 
have been a shocking reprobate in his 
day, Vicky, dear.” 

She nodded, smiling, but frowning 
at her smile in a way that was very 
charming. 

“Yes, and the worst of it is that he 
implicates so many people who also have 
managed to keep up a very creditable 
reputation— She broke off sud- 
denly, as she opened the house door and 
stood leaning against it, looking into the 
sunlit garden. 

“It is horrid of me, Peter, but I can- 
not help laughing when I think of poor 
Mrs. Weston when he told her a lot of 
things about poor old Mr. Weston, 
whose memory as a saint she had been 
worshiping for over ten years!” 

Sir Peter laughed with her. 
was that?” 

“On Sunday. His gout was very bad 
in the night, so he didn’t get up, and I 
let poor Sanders, who almost never gets 
away, go to church, and Jane sat with 
him. 

“Jane went to sleep, and grandpapa 
got up, and dressed all alone—he even 
put on a most beautiful new cravat—and 
when I came out of church, there he 
was, perfectly delighted with himself at 
having run away, and picking flowers 
from the graves! He insisted on talk- 
ing to every one, and was so rational 
and—and dear—why, few people know, 
Peter, they just think him mischievous 
—and then Mrs. Weston came, and he 
took her to her carriage, and on the way 
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told her a lot of things. I was so sorry 
for her!” 

Sir Peter nodded. “Yes, it was hard 
luck. Well, what am I to do about my 
aunt ?” 

“When is she coming?” 

“To-day, at four. Bore, isn’t it? I 
haven’t seen her since she was a child, 
you know, and she seems to be thor- 
oughly French. You know, when my 
grandfather died, his widow and the 
daughter went back to France. My 
step-grandmother hated England.” 

“Yes, [ know. Well, I don’t see that 
you need be worried. ‘Antoinette’ evi- 
dently doesn’t hate England, or she 
wouldn’t be coming.” 

“But what on earth am I to do with 
her? My French is vile, and then— 
she’s younger than I, you know—I’m 
not quite sure that it’s proper.” 

The young girl laughed. “Nonsense, 
Peter! She is your aunt; no one can 
deny that.’ 

“No, of course not. 
Miss Brymme dine with us to-night, 
then? She’s only my stepaunt, you 
know, by the way.” 

“Oh!” 

“Of course she is. Her father was 
French, and his widow married my 
grandfather—fearfully mixed up. You 
better ask Miss Brymme about it.” 

“Very well, I will. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, dear.” 

She watched him as he stalked across 
the grass, a little smile of happiness on 
her lips. 


Will you and 


CHAPTER III. 


BEING MORE OR LESS PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Martin High stood in the half-dug 
grave of the curate’s youngest, and 
looked up at the blue and green and 
brown world. And the sun, falling full 
in his face, showed clearly the lines and 
expressions that were as they always 
are, indicative of his character. There 
are those who say they do not believe in 
lines, and that expressions are put on at 
will, but though any clever face may be 
able to assume one expression for a short 
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time, facial lines remain the hiero- 
glyphics that tell the tale to those who 
can read, and to those who cannot a 
blank or words are all the same. 

Stupidity, in this case, and shrewd- 
ness, kindness and sourness had left 
their tangled traces on the weather-worn 
skin. The man in laboring man’s guise, 
standing at the top of the road, looking 
down over the wall at the unconscious 
gravedigger, saw these things, and— 
had found what he wanted. 

Half an hour later the two men sat 
comfortably together on a broad flat 
stone—whereunder lay the last crumbs 
of the once very substantial Margaret 
Bunce, who now, according to the in- 
scription, rested in the Lord—drinking 
a cool quart. 

“T saw you,” said the stranger, speak- 
ing with a pronounced burr of some far- 
off county, “and I said to myself: ‘Job 
Cosby, there’s a sensible man, a man to 
pass the time o’ day with, without wast- 
ing time.” For what’s chattering but a 
waste ?” 

“Humph!” said the sensible man, “I 
ain’t given to taking up wi’ strangers.” 

“Nor I. However, I’ve been on the 
tramp since Tuesday, and not a soul 
have I spoken to, so it takes the wrinkles 
out of my tongue, this do,” 

Martin High was very thirsty. Dig 
a grave at twelve o’clock on. a hot July 
day, and see if you aren’t thirsty after- 
ward. ‘Going to London?” he asked, 
rather politely, for him. 

“Yes. To look up my wife’s sister. 
My wife is dead. Died a fortnight ago. 
Typhoid.” 

“Dead, is she?” asked the old man, 
with a flash of professional interest. 
“Any children?” 

“Four. The eldest is twelve, and a 
helpful child at that. To see her box 
them children’s ears is most maternal.” 

High turned his beer mug up on his 
nose and allowed the last drops to trickle 
into his still hot throat. “What’s your 
trade?” he asked, at length. 

“Bricklayer.” 

“Strange. You build houses for the 
living, and I for the dead! Life is fleet- 
ing, and men do die, and worms do eat 
’ ” 
em. 
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“But not for love,” remarked the 
bricklayer, abstractedly. 

“Love! Now don’t tell me—and you 
a man of sense—that having buried 
one, you be casting your eye for an- 
other!” High looked peevishly at his 
new friend. If there was one thing that 
the old man hated more than digging a 
grave in the rain, it was women. 

Job Cosby started, and laughed in his 
big heart. “Not I! I was only thinking. 
A bad habit I have. What’s that on 
horseback ?”’ The sexton turned. “That’s 
Sir Peter, Sir Peter Carew. They’re 
all in the south transept but him, an’ his 
time will come.” 

“Live near here?” 

“Yes. At Carew Manor. Off to the 
right, there, through the trees. Well, I 
must get to work,” added the old man, 
sourly. 

“A fine man,” went on Cosby, un- 
heeding, but beckoning to the small boy 
who had fetched the beer, and sending 
him for more. “A fine big man. I’m 
a worm myself, but I do enjoy size in a 
man. Is he married?” 

“No.” High’s cross old face soft- 
ened, and he settled himself once more 
on the cool stone. “But he’s promised 
Miss Victoria; all her people are in the 
church, too, except her great-grand- 
father, who was drowned at sea. It’s 
a strange thing, Job Cosby, how the 
A’mighity will sometimes interfere in 
that unconsidered way to spoil a nice 
family collection.” 

Cosby nodded. “I’ve often noticed 
it. Often. So he lives alone in that 
house, that, judging from its chimbleys, 
must be a real residence.” 

“Alone, and lucky to be it, if he only 
knew, but he don’t, so a lady’s a-coming 
to visit "im to-day. Ah, here’s the lad 
wi’ the beer; a very decent lad, as lads- 
go.” 

Job Cosby puffed at his pipe in si- 
lence for a few minutes, and then asked: 
“Who's the lady?” 

“His aunt—or his stepaunt. Old Sir 
James married twice. A countess—not 
that French countesses count, so to say. 
I mind well when old Sir William came 
home with his French wife and her little 
girl. It’s mixed, as marrying widows 
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always is. A reflecting sexton sees life 
serious, Job Cosby. It’s disagreeable 
burying a man with two wives.” 

Cosby sat for another hour, learning 
much of the neighborhood, although he 
asked remarkably few questions, and 
then, rising, went his way to look up his 
late wife’s Sister Hannah—cross-eyed 
but industrious—and take her back 
“down yonder” to look after his be- 
reaved household. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WILD BOARS AND DIAMONDS 

At eight o'clock Stevens, Sir Peter 
Carew’s butler, announced dinner. Ste- 
vens did not look like a bishop, and he 
did look like a butler, which fine dis- 
tinction is rare, but most effective. And 
his manner was such that, when he had 
withdrawn, the Comtesse de Brissac ex- 
claimed, taking her nephew’s arm and 
looking up into his face: “Peter, I do 
not often steal, but that duck of a man 
is safe only because he is so much big- 
ger than I. He is a jewel—un réve! 
French butlers have no convictions, and 
Swedes are so hopelessly unbecoming to 
blonds!” 

Sir Peter smiled. Jle was not accus- 
tomed to ladies who called his butler a 
duck, and considered the becomingness 
of that useful household officer. 

However, he decided, as he looked 
down at the curly pate of his father’s 
stepsister, that it really made very little 
difference what that little lady chose to 
say, so long as she said it with her quaint 
accent that seemed to give each word a 
new value. 

And it was just as well that he came 
to that conclusion at once, for the 
countess continued making the most ex- 
traordinary remarks that surprised 
every one but the elderly lady, Madame 
de Landry, whom she had, greatly to 
her nephew’s secret relief, brought with 
her. She admired the china, disap- 
proved of the silver bowl in the middle 
of the table, saying that it looked like a 
bathtub; remarked that a portrait of 


Sir Peter's great-grandmother, hanging 
opposite, gave her /e spleen, and de- 
clared, with the most charming moue, 
that her nephew's cook, while an artist 
at roasting, was a very tyro at a vol-au- 
vent. Miss Hester Brvmme, a middle- 
aged lady of Gothic or early Norman 
austerity of architecture, but a cheer- 
fully rococo disposition, was more than 
a little surprised, and more than a little 
delighted. 

Miss Steyne, handsome, if a trifle 
solid-looking, in a square-cut, blue 
gown, watched the little Krenchwoman 
with placid amusement. 

The countess, by no means so unob- 
servant as very talkative people are 
often supposed to be, quite understood 
the mental attitude of the others toward 
her. 

“Confess, Miss Stevne,” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, leaning forward, so 
that the candlelight shone full in her 
lucent gray eyes, “confess that you are 
surprised that vour lover’s aunt should 
be so silly ?” 

“T was, on the contrary, rather con- 
gratulating mvself on being the future 
niece of such a charming old lady,” an- 
swered the girl with the smile that so 
wonderfully lightened her face. 

“It is really absurd, Antoinette,” be- 
gan Sir Peter, vaguely uncomfortable at 
hearing himself called a lover with such 
cheerful publicity. “You ought to be 
my niece—that would at least be rea- 
sonable.” 

“And exactly why I decided me to be 
your aunt, instead. Toto! Yes, I shall 
certainly call you Totd. The reasonable 
is the black beast of my life. It is my 
one object to avoid him, and I think I 
may say without vanity that I usually 
succeed !”” 

“So I should fanev!" Sir Peter won- 
dered why he did not writhe under the 
“TO; 

Madame de Landry set down her 
wineglass and screwed up her near- 
sighted eyes. “C'est moi qui en répond!” 
she said. “I assure you, the reasonable 
is a thing that she has all but eliminated 
from her life. She is almost as silly as 
she would have us think her. Almost, 
but not quite.” 
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Madame de Landry spoke no Eng- 
lish, and her calm use of her own 
tongue, instead of impressing her 
ignorance on her hearers, gave them, as 
she perhaps intended, a feeling of being 
themselves badly educated, in that their 
knowledge of her tongue was merely 
fairly good, but not all comprehensive. 

This sometimes happens. 

“Luc,” began Antoinette, after a 
pause, “says that I am the missing link 
between Sanity and Imbecility. Oh, 
you don’t know what a goose I am,” she 
added , with a chuckle of satisfaction, 
“but he is just as bad.” 

“Who is Luc?” asked Sir Peter, a 
smile in his rather deep-set eves. 

“Luc?—Vicomte de Vanduc, and, 
pardessus le marché, my future lord.” 

“Ah! and my future uncle.” 

“Exactly. Your future uncle. Poor 
Tot6! But didn’t I write you about it? 
I certainly wrote somebody—ah, yes, the 
abbess.”’ 

“When are you to be married ?” asked 
Miss Brymme: “is it a secret 7” 

“Oh, no. We haven't decided, but 


we are in no hurry.” The countess 
siviled at the woman's bony face as 
though she loved it. “You see, the 


marriage was arranged chiefly on ac- 
count of the boars.” 

*Bores?” ejaculated Sir Peter and 
Miss Brymme. 

“Yes—des sangliers—wild boars, one 
Or wild pigs?” 
She paused a moment, her eves dan- 
with mischief, and then, with a 

peal of laughter, continued: 
“You see I have them—hundreds—and 
he likes to shoot them, and I don’t— 
what could be more natural? Then he 
has pearls. Oh, but pearls @ en devenir 
folle!” After an instant, she added, 
more gently: “And he is a dear, is Luc. 
You will love him, Peter.” 

“By the way, Antoinette,” Sir Peter 
said, suddenly, “there was an article in 
the Busybody this evening about your 
diamonds; that vou had had them re- 
set in London; is that true?” 

“Yes. I came partly for that. Your 
grandfather gave them to my mother, 
cid you know? So it seemed nicer to 
have them reset in England.” 


savs? 


cing 


short 
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Victoria looked at her curiously. It 
was an unexpected touch of sentiment 
in the merry little creature. “You were 
never before in England?” she asked. 


“But yes! I was one whole winter 


in London, with my husband. Peter 
was then in India. I like England, 
though I am all, all French. I lived 


here ten years when I was a child, and 
Peter was at “Arrow. Peter,” she added, 
sedately, ‘“‘was a nice boy. He gave me 


sweets. But he was ashamed of my be- 
ing his aunt.” 
Sir Peter laughed. “The fellows 


guyed me so about it. It was ridiculous. 
I hope,” he went on, with an abrupt 
change of tone, as the servants left the 
room, “that you did not bring your 
jewels with you?” 

“Of course she did,” answered 
Madame de Landry, “in her hand-bag. 
Ah, Sir Peter, if you knew her as well 
as I do, you would not have had to 
ask !”” 

Sir Peter expressed his regret in 
rather bungling French, while Victoria 
said to the countess: “I fear I am glad, 
for I do so want to see them.” 

And as the women left the dining- 
room the countess drew the girl’s arm 
through hers, whispering: “And so you 
shall. Come up to my room, and let 
those two old dears amuse each other.” 

As the door closed, and Sir Peter sat 
down to his solitary cigarette, a man 
who had been lying close under some 
lilac bushes outside the window, wrig- 
gled quietly away into the shadow, and 
after a moment arose and walked around 
to the other side of the house. 

“So far so good,” the honest brick- 
layer said to himself; “now for the 
tree.” 

He had learned through a conversa- * 
tion with an under-gardener in the 
Steyne Arms, that afternoon, the posi- 
tion of the red room, in which guests of 
honor were lodged, and in a few min- 
utes was perched not uncomfortably in 
the boughs of a great elm on the south 
side of the house. The red room win- 
dows were open, and on the dressing 
table, decked out in white like a child 
for her first communion, stood several 
lighted candles. 














































Victoria ‘Steyne sat with her broad 
shoulders turned to the window, her 
dark head a blot against the yellow 
light. Facing her, and facing the man 
in the tree, stood the little countess, her 
black and green gown, flecked and 
streaked with gold, gleaming. Her 
slight, rounded arms were held high, as 
she struggled to clasp the necklace that 
shone and sparkled as only diamonds 
can, whatever the admirers of beauty’s 
eyes, and paste, may say. 

Job Cosby knew his way about in 
stones, as he said himself, and he knew 
what such stones as those meant to a 
poor man earning his bread-and-honey 
in the sweat of his brain. 

He could hear the voices of the 
two women as they chatted together, 
though their words did not reach him; 
he could see Victoria’s admiration, and 
—he felt his own admiration chill him 
to the tips of his clinging fingers. 

Then the countess bent her little 
head, and the young girl, who had risen, 
unfastened the clasp, and the necklace 
was laid in a white suéde case, which, 
carried by its owner, disappeared be- 


hind a grudging, greedy door. And 
Job Cosby, slipping down from his 


perch, smiled with dry lips. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL ARRIVES. 


Luc Maxime Albert, Vicomte de Van- 
duc, laid down his whip, and looked at 
his horse in wild despair. “Beast of 
beasts,” he apostrophized in French, 
“amiable friend of man, why hast thou, 
among many excellent qualities, not the 
useful though commonplace one of— 
locomotion ?” 

And Bill Hammond, the horse, from 
Lobb’s livery stable in Torchester, being 
a British beast, with a Briton’s noble 
scorn of foreign languages, wagged his 
tongue, and continued to prance lan- 
guidly without any perceptible ad- 
vancement. 

It was warm, and 
harness, 


Bill Hammond’s 
a ready-made garment that 
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didn’t fit, was uncomfortable. Then 
there were flies. The young man in the 
dogcart laughed aloud at his own de- 
spair, his black eyebrows arched com- 
ically. His Bond Street collar was 
wilting, his brow was damp, and the 
way seemed to diminish not one whit 
under Bill Hammond’s uncouth gam- 
bolings. 

“Four o'clock, and I like my dinner at 
eight. Not a soul in sight. If | 
could but find some one to drive this 
loathly quadruped back to Torchester, 
I would walk.” 

As he made these reflections, the road 
took a sudden turn to the left, and the 
young man, to his joyful relief, saw a 
man going in the same direction, plod- 
ding along in the dust. 

“Hi—the man!” 

The pedestrian turned. He was a 
short, well-dressed man with pleasant 
blue eyes. 

“Can you tell me where 
asked Vanduc, politely. 

“About ten miles from Torchester, 
sir, on the way to Buncombe-on-Sea. 
More than that I can’t tell you, sir, as 
I’m a stranger in these parts.” 

“Ah, then—good-day. Or _ possibly 
you'd like a lift?” 

The man smiled gratefully. “I should 
indeed, sir; you are very kind. I’ve a 
weak lung,” he added, as he scrambled 
up over the wheel, and modestly took 
his place, “that troubles me when I’m 
very tired.” 

Vanduc looked at him kindly, and his 
merry black eyes could be very gentle. 

“How far you go?” he asked. 

“To Carew Manor, sir. Sir Peter 
Carew’s place. There’s a gentleman 
stopping there as wants a man, and I'm 
going to apply.” 

The young’ Frenchman _ started. 
“Sapristi! Are you, indeed? The Vi- 
comte de Vanduc, by any hazard ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” The man’s attractive blue 
eyes turned toward him almost timidly. 
“T—might I make so bold, sir, as to 
ask whether you know the gentleman ?” 

“I do. Iam the Vicomte de Vanduc 
myself. Have you good letters? Who 
sent you to me?” 


we are?” 
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The man bit his lips nervously. He 
was evidently very anxious to please. 

“Mr. Valentine, sir, told a friend of 
mine that ’e was leaving you, and as ’e 
seemed, if I may be so bold, to be very 
sorry to go—and I was out of a place, I 
thought Id try a 

“But your letters? 
you lived ?” 

The man took from his pocket a 
shabby pocketbook, and offered to Van- 
due its contents, three carefully folded 
letters. They were short, unenthusi- 
astic testimonials to the honesty and ca- 
pability of Thomas Angell. 

“These are pretty old,’’ commented 
Vanduc, as he returned them; ‘where 
have you been during the last seven 
months ?” 

Thomas Angell’s face flashed into a 
sudden brilliant smile that disappeared 
as suddenly, and made Vanduce wish it 
vould come again. 

“T was with Sir Hubert Elliott, sir. 
[ have no letter from him. He ill- 
treated a horse, sir, and I couldn’t stand 
that. He cussed most awful, sir.” 

“He’s a’brute, of course. But what 
did you do?” 

“T—I'd rather not talk about it, sir, if 
you don’t mind. I lost my temper, and 
behaved very badly.” 

“T see.” Vanduc eyed him thought- 
fully. 

It was, as Angell knew it would 
be, a case of sudden sympathy, almost 
of love at first sight. The man under- 
stood so well the tremendous value of 
his charming personality that he counted 
on it as much as a runner on the strength 
of his legs, and he saw that Vanduc was 
delighted with him, and wanted to en- 
eage him at once. He also saw that the 
young Frenchman, half ashamed of his 
own impulsiveness, was trying to be 
businesslike and practical. 

“Mr. Harding is back in Africa, sir,” 
Angell said, regretfully; “he went last 
autumn, and if I had not been ill I 
should have gone with him.” 

And this Mr. Rev. Charlton, 





With whom have 


“T see. 
Vicar of 
“Of Marry-cum-Upsom, in Herts, 
i He’s a very nice old gentleman, sir. 





I left him because he had a stroke and 
had to have a nurse. I was sorry.” 

Vanduc hesitated a moment, and then 
went on in a rather forbidding tone: “‘I 
will write to Mr. Charlton. Do you 
understand yellow boots?” 

“Yes, sir. I ’ave the prince’s own re- 
ceipt for varnish, sir.” 

And that settled it. “Very well. I 
—as you know, my man left me in Lon- 
don, and I haven’t another yet; so I had 
to come on alone. I'll take you on with 
me at once, for a week, on trial—until 
I have written to Mr.—Chase. If you 
are satisfying, and I hear good account 
of you, I'll keep you.” 

“Very good, sir; thank you, sir.” 

Thus the Guardian Angel arrived at 
Carew Manor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE VICOMTE MEETS DEAR OLD MR. 
STEY NE, 


Vanduc jumped down from the cart 
at the lodge gates, and sending Angell 
to look up some one to drive the jaded 
Bill Hammond back to Torchester, 
started briskly down the avenue. 

It was after five, and the mottled sun- 
light dancing over the lawn and the road 
had grown to a paler gold. Vanduc 
took off his hat and drew a deep breath 
of relief. Enfin! 

It had been a silly freak to come in 
this way, unannounced, but it would be 
a great joke to surprise Antoinette. Her 
coming down from town was just one of 
her sudden, unexpected, foolish, char- 


acteristic, delightful impulses. He 
smiled at the thought. She was very 
charming, and he very lucky. As he 


neared the little two-arched bridge that 
spanned the stream that almost made an 
island of the gardens beyond, he saw an 
old man sitting on the low parapet, fish- 
ing. “He will be the uncle. Sapristi! 
what beautiful hair!’ The old man 
looked up on hearing his footsteps, and 
the young Frenchman bowed politely. 
“You are presumably the uncle of An- 
toinette, sir?” he said, pausing. “I beg 
your pardon, not to know your name.” 
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Mr. Steyne chuckled. “Antoinette! 1 
don't know that I can rightly be called 
her uncle, but 7 

Vanduc could not for the life of him 
recall the word stepuncle, so he hes- 
itated, casting about in his mind for a 
way to explain himself, when Mr. 
Steyne went on: “And you? You will 
perhaps tell me with whom I have the 
honor——” 

“IT am Vicomte de Vanduc, monsieur. 
She will no doubt have told you that I 
am to have the joy of being one day her 
husband ?” 

The old man frowned, and_ then 
laughed, his mind, such as it was, still 
busy with the Antoinette of his youth. 
“Ah, you are to be her husband? You 
are the third to my certain knowledge. 
Well, time will tell.” 

Vanduc, completely at sea, naturally 
enough believed his imperfect compre- 
hension of English to be at fault, bowed 
vaguely, and was about to take his leave, 
when the old man, looking past him, be- 
gan suddenly: ‘Vicky, my dear, this 
gentleman is going to marry the lovely 
—what the dickens was his name ?— 
my wife, sir.” 

Vicky, horribly. embarrassed, stood 
holding up her riding skirt, and blush- 
ing deeply. 

“T am very happy,” she murmured, 
and then, to Vanduc’s amazement, 
raised to his her soft brown eves filled 
with unmistakable entreatv. What on 
arth did she want, and why were her 
eves wet? 

“TI must beg your pardon,” put in her 
grandfather, turning, and winding in his 
line with extraordinary velocity, “for so 
frankly expressing my surprise about 
your engagement, but as I said before, 
you are the third.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” Vanduce cried, 
in despair. “I have not much English. 
I am the third—w/at?” 

Victoria laid her hand on her grand- 
father’s arm for a moment, and saying: 
““Good-by for a few minutes, dearest, | 
will accompany this gentleman to the 
house,” led the way over the little 
bridge. When they were out of earshot 
she said, looking not quite at Vanduc: 
“IT am so sorry, but you will forgive him. 





He thinks you are some one else, and 
that you mean—ancother Antoinette. 
He is very old, and—not very well. 
You must be Monsieur de Vanduc ?” 

“Yes. I—must beg vour pardon, my 
not telegraphing the hour of my arrival. 
Sir Peter so kindly asked me to come to- 
day, but I should have been more defi- 
nite. In truth, I wished to see the ca- 
thedral in Torchester—I had not under- 
stood that Antoinette’s uncle was mar- 
ried——_”” 

Victoria Steyn turned to him, blush- 
ing slightly. ‘‘You were right. Sir Pe- 
ter is not yet married. We are only en- 
gaged.” It did not occur to him that 
he*had never known of her existence. 
As he followed her into the library, 
Vandue shook his head. ‘And they rail 
against our French marriages! 
young girl, sweet and charming as she, 
to marry that old imbecile man, old 
enough to be her grandfather. Cest 
infame !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VICOMTE MEETS SIR PETER, JUNIOR, 


The countess was singing when Vic- 
toria and Vanduc came in, her little 
head cocked anxiously over a_ rather 
complicated accompaniment. Her frock 
was gray, her belt, about the size of a 
fat dowager’s bracelet, of flexible silver, 
and under her chin was an unexpected, 
ridiculous and enchanting knot of blue 
velvet and vellow lace. 

Victoria observed this note in the 
little Frenchwoman’s toilet with the eve 
of Ignorance longing for better things. 

Antoinette was enchanted to see her 
dear little Luc again, and her dear little 
Luc smiled at her, and kissed her hand, 
the sun, the last ray to enter the old 
room that day, shining in his eyes, 
wherein were gold-leaf flecks as in eau 
de vie de Dantzig. 

“T thought you would come to-night 
by the fast train!” 

“I come from Torchester, my friend. 
It is a delight to see you again.” 

The countess drew her hand away, 
and turned. ‘Victoria, let me introduce 
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—ah, you know each other! Miss “He was one Sir Simon Carew—1053 
Steyne, Luc, is to be my niece, and —and according to a little portrait I 
yours!” have of him, cross-eyed.” 


Vanduc bowed again. Vicky Steyne 
had never seen any one bow with that 
grace and suppleness before. 

Then the door opened, and Sir Peter 
came in, followed by several rather 
dusty dogs, who sat down and showed 
their tongues, all unasked. 

“The son of the old one,” Vanduc 
said to himself. “I thought the title in 
England was used by only one at a 
time.” 

When the servant had brought tea, 
he said something to Victoria, in a low 
voice, and the voung girl went quietly 
out into the garden. 

“She is so good to him, poor old 


man,” said the countess, looking after 
her. 
Sir Peter nodded. “Yes, but surely, 


it is only natural. 
ing him just 
gone.” 
“Vatin'” thought the astonished 
Frenchman, “he speaks calmly enough 
of his father’s affliction—and of his 
beautiful young stepmother. I should 
not care to have such a stepmother— 


She couldn't stop lov- 
because his mind has 


there would be the devil to pay. But 
then, Englishmen are not like us.” And 


when Vicky came in, he watched her 
with a great, though discreet, curiosity. 

Her round, white chin, held a little 
high by the white linen collar, was very 
attractive, and her well-developed figure 
showed to great advantage in the close- 
fitting habit. 

He admired her firm white hands, her 
broad, sloping shoulders—the rose in 
her cheeks. 

And she was to marry the old man 
who had been fishing. /noui! 

Then he suddenly realized that An- 
toinette was talking of a prospected ex- 


pedition in the moonlight, to see a 
ghost. 
“When is full moon?” the countess 


asked, and Vicky announced: “A week 
from yesterday. Grandfather made me 
look it up in the almanac yesterday.” 
“And is it a he—or a she—ghost ?” 
“A he. It was a knight,” answered 
Sir Peter, stirring his third cup of tea. 


“Whom did he kill?” Antoinette’s 
eyes were round with interest. 

“His brother. Rude of him, wasn't 
it?” 

Vanduc listened absently. What 
could Sir Peter, junior, be thinking of, 
to let his dreadful old father marry that 
nice girl? It was horrible. He would 
get Antoinette to protest. No, what 
could Sir Peter, junior, be thinking of? 

Sir Peter, junior, who was feeding 
biscuits to a very grotesque dachs, 
named Mouse, was thinking of nothing. 
Or if he was thinking of anything, it 
was that he liked the way his aunt’s 
singularly childlike yellow curls were 
ruffled. He would have liked to twist 
those curls on his finger. 

He stopped feeding biscuits to the ex- 
pectant Mouse, and stared at his own 
brown, long fingers in an absent, some- 
what ridiculous way. 

And then, as usually happens in real 
life—as if anything usual could in life! 
—a casual remark of some one’s showed 
Vanduc his mistake about Sir Peter and 
Victoria, and he told himself with much 
vehemence that he was delighted that the 


girl was engaged to handsome Sir 
Peter, and that the old one of the 


bridge was her grandfather. 
Ah, yes, he was enchanted—it was a 
great relief to him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


SKETCH OF 


GIVES A 
HIS CAREER. 


BRIEF 


The next morning Thomas Angell 
had already decided that his lines had, 
as usual, fallen in pleasant places. 

And when he went into the servants’ 
hall for breakfast his contentment grew 
rapidly into something resembling rap- 
ture. His nature was an enthusiastic 
one, and, like all artists—for the man 
was an artist, if not in his way of thiev- 
ing, then in the manner in which he un- 
derstood arranging to his own advan- 
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tage the circumstances in which he 
found himself—the joy of finding him- 
self in sympathetic surroundings, 
mounted to his brain almost as strong 
wine would. With a charming smile 
he stood watching the breakfast prepa- 
rations. 

Jane, the youngest housemaid, had 
more of a beam than usual, in his 
honor, and the cook, with the ease born 
of a frank acceptance of encroaching 
years, told him that she was glad he’d 
come, 

“I may say, Mr. h’Angell, as an old 
woman as ’as ’ad ‘er day, that it do re- 
fresh me, the sight of a good-looking 
man about the place. It’s no pleasure 
cooking a nice little extry dish for 
’Enery, as is a plucked bird, nor for 
William, as ’as h’eyes only for ’Arriet, 
which is a wedded wife an’ mother.” 

And Angell, with a grace learned, no 
doubt, during his sojourn in Paris 
(where, he explained later, he had lived 
for two years with the late Marquis de 
Vauxriang), kissed her hand, and de- 
clared that, for his part, it was his nature 
to be demonstrative, and that the cook’s 
way of turning her head reminded him 
of his mother. 

Then they sat down to a very excel- 
lent breakfast, and on one or two rather 
pressing questions from cook, and a 
giggle from the lively Jane, the new- 
comer gave a short sketch of his life. 
His father had been a carpenter. A 
well-to-do man, and a good man, but 
as so often happens, sometimes even in 
the higher classes of society, the two 
were uncongenial. His mother was very 
beautiful. 

At this point Henry sniffed, and Wil- 
liam nudged Harriet, who told him to 
chuck it. ‘“‘My mother left ’im, after a 
bit,” Angell went on, helping himself to 
marmalade, “and sat as a model to a 
great many great painters. She made a 
tidy sum of money, and she gave me 
a good education—as you will ’ave 
noticed.” 

“The best thing a mother can give 
’er child,” commented the ‘cook, ab- 
sently. “A little more coffee, Mr. h’An- 
gell?” 

Thomas, it seemed, had had as a boy 


a wonderful voice, and sang for over a 
year at St. Paul’s, but, going home one 
night in a snowstorm, had taken cold, 
and paralyzed his vocal chords. “So 
then I went as shopboy to Cross & 
Wyley, the Bond Street jewelers. I 
stayed there some years, and later used 
to go all over the Continent, buying 
pearls for them. The jewels that ’ave 
passed through my hands,” wound up 
the speaker, with a graceful wave of 
those attractive members. ‘‘Ladies—to 
your bright eyes!” His own eyes 
danced with genuine fun as he set down 
his empty cup. 

“T’ve been in Africa, as well as all 
over Europe, and now here I am back 
in good old England. Nothing like it.” 

William, who was rather noted for 
his biting sarcasm, remarked that as 
Mr. h’Angell was so fond of England, 
it was a pity ’e’d wasted so much time 
out of it. “Too bad you've taken serv- 
ice with a Frenchman, too,” he added. 

Angell nodded, and smiled at the one 
woman of the little party who he saw 
was inimical to him. This was Bere- 
nice, the countess’ maid, a dark-faced, 
plain woman of forty. “You must per- 
suade your lady to come sometimes to 
England, mademoiselle,” he said, in very 
fair French. 

The woman tossed her head. 

“Madame la comtesse will do as she 
always does,’ she answered shortly, 
“just as she likes.” 

She was in a continual state of fury 
at being unable to understand English, 
which, though a language of pigs, 
would have been useful to her. Angell 
was silent for a moment, the keenness 
of his eyes as he watched her, shaded by 
his long lashes. ‘‘There is my enemy,” 
he told himself, “and I must get around 
her. There is only one way, and it will 
be a sour apple to bite into! However 
—needs must.” 

He knew that Henry and William 
would be easy to him, and the women, 
with one exception, were already won. 
The exception must be made love to, 
that was flat. With a sigh, he arose and 
went upstairs. Jane was much prefer- 
able to the Frenchwoman, who had a 
complexion like a portmanteau, but 











THE 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE COUNTESS PLAYS THE ORGAN. 

Martin High dropped the bell-rope 
and came slowly down the corkscrew 
stairs of the turret, while the air still vi- 
brated and hummed about him. The old 
man’s face looked even unusually cross 
and ill-tempered as he came stumbling 
out into the sunlight, and put on his 
hat. It was a very warm day, and his 
sister, who had lived with him for years, 
had just announced her engagement to 
a saddler in the village, thus forcing 
High to the horrible task of finding 
some other woman to come and “do for” 
him. It was disgraceful of Martha, at 
her time of life, to go and marry, but 
women are all fools—‘‘Mornin’, Miss 
Victoria”—as well is sly things, always 
ready to get the better of a man. “She'll 
marry me,” the old man groaned, help- 
lessly, bowing to Sir Peter and his 
party as they came up the path, “she'll 
marry me, whoever she is, sure as eggs 
is eggs.” 

Service would begin in five minutes 
now, and the graveyard and the road 
were nearly deserted. The old man 
stood, a crooked, grotesque little figure, 
in the porch, waiting to close the doors. 
The last people to come in were some 
of the servants from the manor. 

“Good-morning, Mr. ’Igh,” giggled 
Jane. “I hear your sister is to be mar- 
ried, and that you’re lookin’ for a ’ouse- 
keeper. ’Ow’d I suit you?” 

“Suit me like a five-foot coffin’d suit 
a six-foot corpse,” snarled High. 

The others laughed, and one of them, 
a smooth-faced man, a stranger, said as 
he passed: “You'd better marry, sex- 
ton.” 

His voice was vaguely familiar, as 
was something about the eyes, but High 
was too much troubled to try to think 
about it. Martha’s selfish folly was 
maddening, and as for Cupps, the sad- 
dler! . * 

Angell settled himself in his place, 
and looked around the dusky little 
church. It was years since he had been 


in a church, and he wished the seats 
Then the music was 


were cushioned. 
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horrible, and made his sensitive nerves 
ache. 

To his left, in the big manor pew, sat 
Sir Peter and his aunt. ‘Madame de 
Landry had a headache, and was at 
home reading Bourget’s latest book. 
The little countess’ curly head, almost 
bare, as her tiny hat, covered with con- 
volvuli, was a mere excuse for a cover- 
ing, was outlined against Sir Peter’s 
black coat, and Sir Peter’s own straight 
profile stood out distinctly against a 
black marble tablet on the wall. 

Beyond, and a little more in front, 
Miss Brymme and Victoria followed the 
service with devout intentness. Miss 
Brymme’s gaunt gray nose looked very 
large, compared with her niece’s hand- 
some one. 

Angell’s eyes rested for some time on 
the young girl. ‘“She’d be the one for 
my money,” he thought, “a nice, big, 
fleshy young woman with a fine color. 
And evidently,” he added, turning a 
little, “my noble master agrees with 
me.” 

The count, who had been left at home 
to write some important letters, had ap- 
parently decided to put off his corre- 
spondence in favor of public worship, 
for he had just come in, and sat down 
a little behind Miss Steyne, to the great 
consternation of the two old women be- 
tween whom he had found a place. 

Whether he would have agreed to 
Angell’s characterization of Miss Steyne 
as a nice, large, fleshy young woman, is 
hard to tell, but, at all events, his vel- 
vety eyes hardly turned from her at all 
during the service. 

At length the clergyman mounted 
ponderously into the old-fashioned pul- 
pit, and the offertory began. 

The schoolmaster, a most worthy 
man, and highly prized for his qualities 
by the entire neighborhood, was not a 
musician by the grace of God. 

The hymning, in A-flat, was no worse 
than usual, but suddenly his left hand 
stumbled somehow into E, and persisted, 
in spite of his agonized efforts, in stay- 
ing there. The effect was horrible. 

The countess wriggled uneasily, 
looked around, frowned, laughed, and 
then the observant Angell saw her leave 
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the place and dart quietly into the dark 
staircase that led to the gallery. 

There was a moment’s respite in the 
fearful wails of the organ, a squeak, the 
scrape of a chair, and then music, real 
music this time, swelled out and bathed 
the troubled souls of the hearers in 
melody. 

It was a sweet, simple air, and An- 
gell liked it. Then it changed to an- 
other, as simple, but of fuller harmony, 
and Angell was about to close his eyes, 
to the more perfect enjoyment of it, 
when he caught sight of Vanduc’s face, 
convulsed with silent laughter. What 
was it? No one else was laughing, or— 
yes—the slow minor march to which the 
music had changed seemed to have a 
curious effect on Victoria Steyne, and 
Sir Peter, his prayer book covering his 
mouth, was frowning horribly, as one 
frowns to vanquish an _ encroaching 
grin. Then, as the collection plates were 
grouped humbly at the altar steps, and 
the music ceased, Miss Steyne and Sir 
Peter recovered themselves, and the ser- 
mon began. The small countess came 
down and sat reverently by her nephew, 
who shot her one glance and then gazed 
steadfastly at Mr. Wagstaff, who was 
inarticulately mumbling his text. The 
countess wore, Angell thought, the ex- 
aggerated expression of innocence com- 
mon to the guilty. The sermon—sup- 
posedly on the stewards and the talents 
—was long and dull, wandering so far 
afield that it was useless as well as 
profitless to try to follow it. Most of 
the supposed hearers found their own 
thoughts much more interesting. 

But at last it was over, and the 
minute the congregation had passed 
through the doors and grouped itself 
about in the sunshine, the outburst 
came: 

“You little sinner!” 

“Oh, Antoinette, how could you?” 

“It was delicious, you wretch!” 

Angell heard, but did not understand. 
Then Sir Peter said, as they started 
down the path: “What were the other 
things? Of course I knew ‘Au Clair 
de la Lune,’ and ‘Malbrouch’—but the 
others 7” 

“Don’t ‘Franzé’?”” asked 


you know 


“The latest chan- 
And ‘Little Black 


Vandue, laughing. 
sonette in Paris! 
Coon, I Love You’? 

Miss Brymme, most severe looking in 
an apparently plate-mail costume and a 
helmet-like bonnet, gave a_ sudden 
laugh. “That American thing, ‘Mr. 
Dooley,’ was the best! I nearly died 
when she played that. I heard it in 
London in May, and to hear it now, 
played in our own church ‘gp 

The countess skipped around Sir 
Peter to the old lady’s other side. 

“T couldn’t help it! I meant to play 
nice, pious, dull things! But when I 
had shoved the good man aside—Dieu, 
quil était étonné!—nothing but those 
very inapropos things came to my fin- 
gers. It was awful, wasn’t it? It was 
shocking, but — assez rigolol, hein, 
Lac?” 

And Luc 
gleaming. 





assented, his white teeth 


CHAPTER X. 
SIR PETER MAKES A COMPROMISING 
SPEECH. 


“Now, Peter—cher neveu—tell me all 
about it.” The countess leaned back 
against a tree that wasn't so soft as it 
looked, in spite of the moss that had 
led to her choice of it. 

Sir Peter sat down opposite her, his 
long legs in their brown gaiters crossed, 
his hat on the ground beside him. 

“All about ?” 

“All about your engagement. You 
must know that, like all elderly rela- 
tives, I am very curious, and the wel- 
fare of my nephew is very near to my 
’eart.” 

“It is kind’ of you, venerable aunt. 
But you must remember that young 
men of my age are apt to be shy. It is 
hard to unburden a palpitating heart 
at the word of command.” Sir Peter 
had developed an amazing power of 
chaff during the last week. and found 
himself wondering at it as he spoke. 
The countess buried her little white 
hands in the cool grass, and looked at 
him kindly. 








LAS 


“No one commands you. But I am 
the soul of sympathy. This’—remov- 
ing one hand from the green tangle in 
which it was burrowing and fluttering 
her fingers against her left shoulder— 
“is my sympathetic shoulder. It is the 
‘sorry-place’ for all my friends; on it 
many bursting hearts have wept away 
the danger pressure— 


Sir Peter laughed. “It looks very 
nice, but, alas! it is lost to me. It is 
sold, rented for lif2—what you will—to 


that horrible Vanduc!” 

She stared at him for a moment and 
then burst out laughing. ‘‘Why, Pete! 
What do you mean? Do you realize 
that speech is distinctly compromising? 
I am surprised at you.” 

“So am I,” returned her nephew, 
pulling up a bedraggled fern and con- 
templating its root with absent eves. 
“Please don’t tell!” 

“I’m net at all 
slowly, “that it isn’t my duty to tell 
Vickvy—and Lue. However—let me 
see, where was 1?) Oh, ves. When are 


sure,’ she said, 


you to be married ?” 
“Not until next summer. She hates 
the thought of leaving her grandfather, 


poor old man.” 

“Shocking, bad old man! Peter, you 
are all warming a snake in your breasts. 
That beautiful patriarch is an oid repro- 
bate. I met him in the park yesterday, 
and he told me things!” 

"Oh, T say. did he now? I hope he 
wasn't—wasn't offensive, Antoinette?” 

Sir Peter sat up straight and frowned. 

“Oh, no—but he is a pierced basket, 
t appears. He cannot keep his secrets. 

other people's. He told me stories- 
among others, several about vou, wolf in 
lamb’s clothes. Oh, f done!” Point- 
ing a small finger at him she laughed 


gavly. “I never should have thought 
i Toto. Never!” 

“Surely, Antoinette, you understand 
that he is—queer—softening of the 





brain, you know 
“Oh, it is all very well to say that!” 
Her eves danced wickedly.  ‘*What 
about Lady Barbara? / know all about 
Lady Barbara!" 
“Poor old Lady Barbara—she is over 
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seventy, and is said to have the baldest 
head in the peerage.” 

The usual British fault of immobility 
of expression was, as a rule, Sir Peter's, 
but as he spoke now, leaning forward, 
his eyes shining with a mixture of 
mirth and vexation, no one could have 
accused him of it. 

‘The truth is, “Toinette, he thinks 
that I am my father—my poor old gov- 
ernor, whose last twenty-five years were 
so godly as surely to partly condone the 
—mistakes—of his youth.” 

**The least said about that the better.’ 
as the Scotchman said about Noah's 
littlk—how does one say—spray— 
spree ?>—after leaving the ark.” 

Sir Peter laughed. “Poor old Mr. 
Steyne. It is sad, such a finish to a 
brilliant mind. And he is a terrible trial 








to Vicky.” 

“Vicky,” observed the countess, after 
a short pause, “is a remarkably nice 
girl.” 

“She is that.” 

“And she is very pretty, too. I, be- 


ing a shrimp, admire well-built women, 
and she is unusually well built. Good 
old Worth would worship her—though 
he'd pull her waist in, exactly four cen- 
timeters.” 

“Is her waist too big?” asked Sir 
Peter, and as he spoke he realized that 
it certainly was too big. And the reali- 


zation was another step on the way 
whither, all unconsciously, he was 
bound. 

“Have you been engaged long?” 


He started, and stopped knocking the 
earth off the fern root against his knee. 
““No—ves. Since last December.” 

“Coming home from church, Christ- 
mas eve, I suppose, by the stile—or rid- 
ing home after a ‘good day’s run’ in the 
sunset glow?” 

He looked up, puzzled. 
home from church—the 
What do you mean?” 

“T mean—the proposal, of course!” 

“Oh! Oh, no, it was in the drawing- 
room at Steyne Hall, after dinner,” he 
returned, absently. 

Then, with a strange change of color, 
hardly amounting to a blush, he added: 
“By Jove! vou are horribly curious!” 


“Coming 
sunset glow? 
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He pulled out his watch as he spoke, 
and arose. “It is half-past twelve ¥ 

“Thanks, I can get up alone. Yes, I 
am curious—Que voules-vous—it is the 
blot on an otherwise faultless charac- 
ter.” They walked slowly over the 
smooth sward to the house, and as they 
neared it, Sir Peter said, abruptly: 
“What if I should ask you a lot of ques- 
tions about—you and Vanduc—about 
your own affaires de caur?” 

“Tf should tell you all about it—only 
first, dear Toto, I should advise you to 
stick to English! I am devoted to Luc. 
He is a dear boy, and then there are the 
boars—both wild and tame. It is not 
so delightful to be a pretty young widow 
as some peopleé think.” 

He did not answer, and they mounted 
the terrace in silence. 

In an upper window stood Angell, a 
boot on his left hand, a brush in his 
right. He watched the slow approach 
of the thoughtful pair and then sud- 
denly started. “Well, I’m blowed! 
That would be a pretty kettle of fish. I 
was onto my count long ago, but this is 
a go! Any bloomin’ burst of trouble 
ahead. Chaffey, my boy, wipe your 
eye, and study human nature a bit. Af- 
ter diamonds, there’s nothing like it!” 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE GHOST IS SEEN UNOFFICIALLY, 

The abbey ghost, having been sleep- 
ing for a year, naturally found it neces- 
sary that evening, before his annual 
walk, to partake of some light refresh- 
ment. 

The refreshment, consisting of a bot- 
tle of beer and a large, delicately cut 
piece of cold ham folded daintily inside 
a hollowed roll, stood in a niche in the 
wall near the east side of the ruin. 

The sky was cloudless, and the pale 
moonlight fell with the impartiality usu- 
ally ascribed to the light of the rival orb, 
alike on just and unjust, on saint and 
sinner, on old Mr. Wagstaff, the dull 
but conscientious rector, hurrying down 
the road to a distant deathbed, and oa 


Chaffey Bird, alias several 
whilom valet and all-time rogue. 

A sheet neatly folded on the wall gave 
promise of approaching ghostliness, but 
the ghost, in this moment of repose, 
wore a brown check suit, and particu- 
larly glossy collar. 

The man knew that by his freak he 
was risking his place, and consequently 
the diamonds; but the fun of the thing 
had over-tempted him, and he had ceded 
with a shrug of amiable amusement at 
his own folly. 

“If they take it badly,” he reasoned, 
“luck will be on my side, for I can run 
surely as well as either of the men, and 
they won’t want to leave the ladies 
alone. Then, the women will screech 
and faint, and it’s rough ground, and 
lots of shadow; and in short, Chaffey 
Bird, you're an ass, and asses must have 
their way.” 

So he drank !:is beer, and ate his 
sandwich with the keen enjoyment for 
small things en passant that had made 
his life so pleasant in spite of several 
unkind blows of Fate involving enforced 
confinement, and once a very super- 
fluous course of instruction in the gentle 
art of shoemaking. 

As he drained the bottle, winking 
along its gleaming side at the calmly 
sympathetic moon, a slight sound caused 
him to turn to the winding road below, 
and he saw the ghost-seeking quartet 
making their leisurely way toward him. 

Sir Peter and the countess led, Vic- 
toria and the count, very slight, and not 
quite so tall as she, following a few 
yards behind. 

30th women wore light frocks, but 
the countess’ head was draped with a 
white lace scarf, and she wore a little 
chinchilla cape, while Victoria had on a 
jacket and a shooting-cap of Sir Peter’s. 

Laughing and talking, they came up 
the broken steps that led from terrace 
to terrace, while the ghost watched.them 
with an expression of great kindliness 
on his clever face. 

In crossing the last terrace, they 
passed close below where he stood, so 
that he caught a few words of the con- 
versation as he stepped back into the 
shadow. 


things, 
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“Tf do indeed believe in them,” the 
countess was asseverating, “and in 
fairies and witches, too. I am a witch 
myself, for that matter!” ‘ 

“Are you a witch?” Sir Peter spoke 
rather gravely. She laughed. “Yes. 
And a magnetist, and a mind-reader. In 
short, I am a Boojum!” 

They passed on, leaving the ghost, 
who surely should have been in rapport, 
and understood her, wondering what the 
dickens a Boojum was. 

“Life is not very merry,’ Vanduc 
said, as he and Miss Steyne drew near. 
“At the best, it is very puzzling.” He 
turned as he spoke, and looked at his 
companion with an expression in his 
eyes that she did not see, as she had 
turned her head away, but that the ghost 
not only caught, but thoroughly compre- 
hended. ‘“He’s got it pretty bad, poor 
chap, hasn’t he now?” The ghost shook 
his head in silent sympathy. 

“Not merry, perhaps,” Miss Steyne 
answered, pausing for a moment. “I 
didn’t think it was meant to be that, but 
it can be very happy.” 

“Happy? Ah, ves, I suppose it can. 
1 am glad you are so happy, Miss 
Steyne.” 

“Glad, are you? Not on your life, 
you ain't,’ commented the ghost, look- 
ing after them, as they turned the 
‘orner, 

Chen, looking at his watch, he saw 
that the classic hour was ‘still some 
twenty-five minutes in the future, and 
taking his sheet, he withdrew discreetly 
to the far end of the ruin, where, lying 
down on his back, he contemplated the 
heavens and human nature. 

A few minutes later, Victoria 
Vanduc, within two feet of the wall be- 
hind which he lay, came to a stop, and 
held one of those conversations most 
people have known at one time or other ; 
conversations full of carefully hidden, 
fully understood, meaning; conversa- 
tions during which the two talkers find 
it convenient not to look at each other’s 
eyes, and when a flower, a cigarette, or 
even a pair of gloves are most useful. 

Poor Vanduc knew himself to be in 
love with Victoria, and had not the 
slightest intention of making the dec- 


and 


4 


laration that he had no right to make. 
There was to him even less possibility 
of his having his heart’s desire than 
there would have been to an English- 
man in the same position, but he recog- 
nized his heart’s desire, looking it 
squarely in the face, as it were, and his 
doll was stuffed with sawdust. 

“Tt is a beautiful night,” said Victoria, 
after a pause. 

“Yes. <A night to be gloriously hap- 
py,” he returned, in French. Then 
there was a longer silence, and the 
ghost, who was not guiltless of heart ex- 
perience himself, felt the air palpitate, 
and sighed in sympathy. 

“Miss Steyne—may I know—when is 
to be your marriage?” 

“Next summer some time.” The girl 
picked up a bit of mortar from the 
crumbling wall in front of her, and 
tossed it into the darkness below, listen- 
ing intently for it to strike the ground. 
“She is only beginning,’ decided the 
ghost; “‘she doesn’t know yet, but she is 
beginning. A curious thing, how much 
more catching it is underhand than 
overhand.” 

“You and Antoinette are to be mar- 
ried in the autumn?” went on the girl. 

“Non, mademoiselle. In April.” 
There was something in his voice that 
the announcement hardly called for. 
Then there was another pause, after 
which, clearing his throat, he went on, 
stumbling into a disordered, broken 
English in curious contrast to his usual 
neat arrangement of the words he pro- 
nounced so charmingly: ‘‘Miss Steyne, 
I have never before had the good fortune 
to know a young English lady. One 
hears, but not knows somesing until one 
sces with the proper eyes. Now I see 
you, and !—I very ‘appy. You are so 





good, an! so charmi.g. you do not 
know, dear mees, how | respect you. 
Jusqwici—until now”’—he broke off, 


and went on in rapid French, his slim 
brown hands pressed hard against the 
old wall—‘I have not wished you joy in 
your marriage. May I do so now? Sir 
Peter is all that there is of the noblest 
and best, and I wish you joy with all 
my heart. I—may the good God bless 
you.” He took her hand and kissed it 
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gently, once. Then he laid it down, and 
turned away. The ghost’s eves filled 
with hot tears, one of which went the 
wrong way, and tickled his nose almost 
to madness. 

“Oh, Lord,” the ghost murmured rub- 
bing the tingling member ferociously, as 
Miss Steyne, saying something about 
finding the others, led the way back into 
the shadows, “‘it is a shame.” 


CHAPTER NII. 


THE ACCOUNT OF AN IN- 
BETWEEN A THREE 
AND A BOOJUM. 


CONTAINING 
TERVIEW 
MORTALS, 


GHOST, 


Sir Peter had been very quiet during 
the evening. 

“Dull,” his aunt told him, with the 
frankness of relationship, “disgrace- 
fully dull.” 

He begged to be excused, on the 
ground of a bad headache, and indeed 
his head did ache, and pulsed and 
burned, but it was not the headache 
alone that made him so wretched. 

“If you have headache, why don’t you 
take some phenacetine?” she returned, 
and he smiled as he looked down at her. 
Victoria was just his own height, and it 
was amazing the pleasure it gave him 
to look down at his companion! 

“Phenacetine cures every headache 
except a bad-conscience one,” she went 
on. 

“Then there is hope for mine. My 
conscience is all right—in one sense.” 

There was a change in his voice that 
caused her to turn and look at him. 

“It must be so tiresome, a good con- 
science. Mince is always bad, and 
therefore always amused. ' 

“Nonsense,” lie exclaimed, rudely and 
absently, leaning his elbows on the wall, 
and staring fixedly at the moonlight on 
the trees below. 

“Heaven, what manners! but it is 
true, mon cher. My devise is: ‘Never 
do anything you ought, when vou can 
do something you ought not.’ ” 

He did not answer. It was very still, 
not a breath of air stirred the sleeping 





trees ; not even a distant sound broke the 
absolute quiet that seemed somehow to 
be an attribute of the moonlight. 
-suddenly the countess sighed. ‘‘ ‘C'est 
l'heure exquise, ” she said, “isn't it?” 
“It is indeed, Antoinette.” 
“You know Verlaine?” 
“Slightly.” 
Softly, almost under her breath, so 
that he had to bend down toward her in 
order to hear, she repeated the words: 


‘La lune blanche 

Luit dans les cieux, 

De chaque branche 

Part une voix sous le rameé, 
Ma bien—aimeé! ” 


Then she gave a little laugh. “By 
the way, where is my bien-aimé, and 
why am I not ‘dreaming the exquisite 
hour’ with him, instead of thus—en fa- 
mille?” 

“Don't!” said Sir Peter, sharply. 

Their met for a fraction of a 
second, and then, laughing again, she 
began to chatter about the ghost. ‘“‘It 
must be nearly time for him—or does 
one say /t?—to appear, isn't it?” 

“Antoinette, how old are you?” 

“Twenty-nine. And you?” 

“Thirty-five. How old is 

“Lue is twenty-nine, too. 
twenty-one, isn’t she?” 

And yet, neither of the two silly crea- 
tures understood! 

But the ghost, as he draped his fear- 
some sheet, heard them, and /e under- 
stood. Just then the countess caught 
sight of Victoria’s deerstalker, through 
a broken arch, and sped away over the 
rough ground toward her. “Come on, 
Peter, it must be midnight, and my 
nerves require a bodyguard.” 

Sir Peter followed slowly. His was 
the slowest moving body of the four, 
and possibly the slowest-moving brain, 
and in spite of his own misery, which 
he felt distinctly, though he had not 
analyzed it, the sight of Vanduc’s tragic 
countenance suggested to him nothing 
more than another headache. “Tl eeling 
seedy?” he asked, sympathetically, and 
Vanduce acknowledged that he was not 
quite in his plate, which idiom was 
laughingly explained by Antoinette. 


eves 


Vanduce ?” 
Vicky is 


















THI: 


“Is this where he walks, the ghost?” 
she added, “across this court?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Then let us stay here, oh, close to- 
gether! I, as the only Boojum present, 
choose to be on the outside, but Vicky 
must hold my hand.” 

Down in the valley the church clock 
struck twelve. 

Before they had counted six, out of 
the opposite shadow stalked the ghost, 
slow and majestic. 

“By Jove!” said Sir Peter. 

“Saperlipoppette!” from Vanduc. 

But the Boojum, with a little shiver 
of delighted terror, stepped cut of the 
line, and crossed the court ‘oward the 
spirit-visitant. 

“Antoinette!” said Sir Peter, follow- 
ing, and laving his hand on her arm. 

“No, no—go away, Peter. Ghost! 
Sir Simon !" 

The ghost paused, waving its arms 
gloomily. 

“It's one of the village boys, Antoi- 
nette; don't embarrass him by speaking 
to him. Very neatly done, my lad. I'll 
put this half sovereign on this stone, and 
when we are gone you can fetch it. 
Come, Antoinette.” 

But no. She stood still, her small 
yellow head, from which the hair had 
fallen to her shoulders, held up impe- 
riously. 

“Come here, ghost, I want to speak to 
you. The ghost of Sir Simon Carew 
cannot disobey a lady.” 

And with a groan at his own wea 
ness, the ghost drew near. His small 
white figure, outlined about a crum- 
bling, ivy-grown wall, was picturesque 
enough. 

“How,” asked the countess, “do you 
like the other world?” 

‘Too warm—too warm,” groaned the 
ghost, his voice muffled in his sleeve. 
“How! Now tell our fortunes.” 

“Come, Antoinette, please,” pleaded 
her nephew; “he can’t tell our fortunes. 
Let him go.” 

“[T have a feeling, Peter, that he can 
unveil the mysteries of the future to us,” 
she retorted, with a frown of impatience, 
“and just think how delightful that 
would be. Come, Ghost, who am 1?” 


K- 
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“IT know not, lady. 
loved.” 

This was unexpected, coming from 
one of the village boys. 

“And shall I marry the—the person 
who loves me?” 

“Yes. After sorrow. Look not for 
love in dark eyes.” 

The ghost, who had now warmed up 
to his work, and was enjoying himself 
immensely, drew a little nearer, and 
added in a very impressive voice : “Study 
your own heart.” 

Luc Vanduc started, and was about 
to speak, when the ghost went on, point- 
ing to Victoria, who had emerged a little 
from the shadow: “And you, daughter 
of Juno, beware of what the English 
feared in 1812.” 

Then he withdrew, swiftly, noise- 
lessly, and was seen no more. 

“What on earth did he mean?” 

“Who could it have been, Vicky?” 

“T have no idea, unless it was Bob 
Linnet. He is the cleverest of boys.” 

The countess stood still, her finger on 
her lip. “What did the English fear in 
1812?” she asked, at length. 

And Victoria suddenly remembered, 
and as suddenly answered: “Why, an 
invasion, an invasion of the French!” 

There was a pause, during which 
Vanduc's dark eves searched the young 
girl's face, and Sir Peter watched the 
countess. Then Vicky said, innocently: 
“How silly!” and the quartet started 
homeward, rather distrait, some of 
them. 


But you are be- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ONCE MORE UNDER HIS OWN VINE AND 
FIG TREE, 


“Well, lovely one, here I am again!” 

Mr. Bird sat down at the table and 
took off his collar, for the evening was 
very warm. 

“How are all our little hostages to 
misfortune ?” 

Mrs. Bird, her hair in a wonderful 
tangle of tails and twists, her bony face 
flushed and glossy, sat opposite him. 

“Don't talk nonsense, Chaffey,” she 
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said, rather snappishly. ‘The children 
is all well, except Susie, which is cough- 
ing me to death. Want some beer?” 

“Beer is the fountain for which my 
thirsty soul pines. Are you,” he added, 
his eyes twinkling with malicious fun 
as she came back after sending the in- 
considerate Susie for a pint at the 
nearest pub, ‘“‘as glad to see me as I am 
to see you?” 

“Drop it, Chaffey, and tell me the 
news. What about them stones?” 

“They are no harder than your heart, 
I see,” he returned with a tremendous 
sigh. ‘Well, I’ve seen them, and they 
are very fine. As fine as I’ve ever seen, 
I may say.” , 

“Where are they ?”’ 

“T don’t know. In a case, probably, 
guarded by a dragon—a she-dragon, 
my dear.” 

He rolled his eyes, at the thought of 
the dragon, of his efforts to appease her, 
in vain, apparently. 

“If you've seen ’em,” queried Mrs. 
Bird, ignoring his figures of speech, 
“why ain’t you got ’em?” 

As she spoke, the door opened, and 
Mr. James Winter came in, followed by 
Susie and the pint. 

When the guest had made himself 
comfortable, and the child sent for an- 
other pint, Bird began telling the story 
of the diamonds. That he had seen 
them, that they were very fine, and that 
they were kept in a case locked in a 
traveling-bag in a closet. 

“Lord!” exclaimed The Lamb, dis- 
gusted with the carelessness that was so 
obviously to his own advantage, “she 
must be a fool!” 

Bird looked at him with hard eyes. 

“So that’s what you think, Mr. Win- 


ter? Well, she ain’t a fool, not by any 
means.” 
And Mr. Winter, ignorant of the 


worldly accomplishment of looking 
pleased when he was snubbed, wriggled 
uneasily in his chair. 

“How old is she, Chaffey?” inquired 
Mrs. Bird, with an air of impartial 
curiosity. 

“Twenty-nine, and looks twenty-four. 
As pretty a little woman as I ever saw, 


too, with curly hair the color of—of 
honey, and a waist the size of my wrist.” 

“An’ no fool. Are you in love with 
her, Chaffey ?”’ 

Chaffey watched her for a moment 
with admiration. “We might think,” 
he observed, to no one in particular, 
“that she was jealous. Well, she isn’t. 
My Susan, ten years ago, was twenty- 
nine herself, and she has had her day, 
didn’t you, heart of my heart?” 

“T ’ad it, Chaffey Bird, and perhaps 
you think you were it, which it is you 
wasn’t. Go on, tell us more about her, 
the countess.” 

And Bird told his story, beginning 
with the day he had left London. Told 
the story concisely, with a rather un- 
usual vividness of expression, and a rich 
vocabulary. ; 

“‘The day after,” he went on, when his 
hearers had made their comments on the 
story of the ghost, “they all went riding. 
That is, I thought they’d all gone, until 
that orange-faced Berenice came and 
told me that the countess wanted to see 
me. 

“T went to her room, and there she 
sat before her glass, polishing her nails. 


‘Good-morning, Sir Simon,’ she 
says, coolly. 
**Good-morning, my lady, thank 


you,’ says I. 

“*You look very fit for a ghost,’ she 
says. 

‘I am, thank your ladyship,’ says I. 

“The locked closet was right behind 
her; no one was about; nothing easier 
than to silence her, force the door, and 
clear out with the bag. Many would 
have done it.” He paused, meditating, 
and took a drink. 

“T didn’t.” 

“Tf she’d a been fifty, with ’er teeth 
on the table, you’d ha’ done it, Chaffey,” 
observed Susan. 

“That’s another story. Well, ‘sup- 
pose you tell me all about it, Angell,’ she 
goes on—my name’s Angell down there 
and she chuckled a little. 

“An’ I swear I almost did tell her the 
whole story; it ’d almost a been worth 
it, to see her face. But I didn’t, of 
I only said ‘about what, my 





course, 
> 


lady’! 











“Up she turns her eyes, full of sun- 
light, to me, an’ she says, ‘Why did you 
play the ghost last night?” 

“T burst out laughing. ‘Beg pardon, 
my lady,’ I says, ‘but do the others 
know ?” 

“‘No, Angell.’ 

“Well, my lady, it was a bet with the 
cook.’ 

“With the cook!’ she says. 

‘““*VYes, my lady. The servants was 
a-talkin’ it over, an’ Henry an’ Jane, 
who are keeping company—lI beg your 
pardon, my lady—was goin’ to see the 
ghost. So the cook and me, we talked 
it over, and she bet me I wouldn’t do it. 
So of course I did.’ 

“ “And when you saw it was us?’ she 
asked, swallowing it all like an angel. 

“*T wanted to go back,’ I says, ‘but 
your ladyship began to talk to me, an’ I 
couldn't.’ 

“She looked at me thoughtful for a 
moment, and then she says: ‘Very well, 
Angell, I’ll not mention it. You may 
go now.’ She didn’t ask me what I 
meant by my remarks as the ghost!” 

“So she’s in love with Sir Peter? 
Dear me!” 

Mrs. Bird was extremely romantic in 
her imagination, and a constant reader 
of the class of literature in which people 
are always in love with the wrong 
people. 

“An’ he with her! 
fey!” 

Chaffey nodded. 
great pity, too.” 

Mr. Winter arose and put on his hat. 

“Well, Chaffey, when is it to come 
off ?” he asked, firmly. 

“In a few days. We are to come 
down Tuesday, put up at the Pig and 
Plow, and Friday night we'll pull it off.” 

“How?” asked The Lamb. 

“T'll let you in, you'll keep watch, I'll 
chloroform her, if necessary, and then— 
we're off.” 

“But what’s the use of waiting, Chaf- 
fey?” queried The Lamb, who was very 
practical. ‘We could just as well do it 
to-morrow.” 

“We could. Or to-day. We could 
have done it yesterday, too. It is put 
off, Mr. Winter, for the excellent reason 


Dear me, Chaf- 


“Yes, and it’s a 
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that Chaffey Bird is enjoying himself in 
the country.” 


The Lamb scowled feebly. ‘What 
rot!” 

Chaffey arose and smiled at his 
friend. 


“My dear James—good-evening.” 
And Mr. Winter took his leave. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SAD STORY OF THE LATE ALEXANDER 
ANGELL. 


The real reason for Mr. Bird’s use- 
less delay of the burglary was not so 
much that the charms of the country 
were such that he disliked leaving them, 
as that the man was deeply interested in 
the fate of the four people he had been 
watching and studying. They were en- 
gaged, and engaged wrongly. They 
were in a tangle, and the thief knew 
that the foolish fetich called Honor was 
so worshiped by them that none of them 
would raise a finger to smooth out the 
tangle that was to be, in a way, a sacri- 
fice to that fetich. 

It was a great pity, and Bird was filled 
with sympathy and sorrow for the suf- 
ferers. It also was very interesting to 
watch the slow dawning on the several 
consciousnesses, of the facts that had for 
days been patent to the onlooker. 

The next morning, as he sped along 
in the train, that onlooker turned over 
and over in his restless brain all the com- 
plications of the situation, and every- 
thing bearing on it. When he arrived 
and made his way up the shadowy ave- 
nue, a small idea had come to him, at 
which he smiled with the ever-ready 
hopefulness so characteristic of him. 
It was a very simple idea, but carried 
out with the skill that he knew to be 
his, he was sure that it would at least 
present the situation in unmistakable dis- 
tinctness to two of the people whom he 
wished to help. 

Sir Peter, walking moodily in the rose 
garden, looked up and nodded, as his 
guest’s servant approached him. 

“Good-morning, Angell. You came 
back early.” 
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“Yes, sir. I took the five-ten, sir. 
Good-morning, sir.” 

Angell passed on, saying to himself: 
“He’s into it now, poor devil. Some- 
thing must have happened last night. 
Wish I knew what.” 

All that had happened was the inev- 
itable. The countess had sung after 
dinner, and Sir Peter, listening and 
watching her, had suddenly come to 
realize that he loved her. It was very 
simple, but it had cost him a sleepless 
night, and he had been in the dewy gar- 
den for over an hour, walking up and 
down and trying to think. 

Angell went upstairs, dressed, and 
entered his master’s room as usual, at 
eight, with a packet of letters in his 
hand. The count, who was still in bed, 
staring moodily at the wall-paper, told 
him to put the post on the table. 

Angell opened the windows and went 
to work quietly, as was his wont. 

“T’d like to make so bold as to tell 
you, sir,” he said, in a subdued voice, 
“that my poor brother is dead.” 

“Your brother? I’m very sorry,” an- 
swered Vanduc, absently. 

“Yes, sir. He died in my arms, just 
before midnight, sir.” 

Vanduc forced himself to 
with some show of interest. 


answer 
“Indeed. 


I did not know you had a brother. Was 
he ill long?” 
“Two months, sir, thank you, sir. 


That's why I asked leave to go to town 
last night, to say good-by to ’im.” 

“You will want to go to the funeral, 
of course.” 

After a pause, Angell burst out: “TI 
thank God he’s dead, though!” 
“Comment? What's that? 

dead ?” 

Mentally, Vanduc was in the billiard 
room with Vicky Steyne. 

“Poor Alexander, sir. 
unhappy.” 

Vanduc was the kindest of men, and 
seeing in his servant, as he thought, the 
need to épancher son ceur, he promptly 
asked the question necessary to that end. 
And Angell, a pair of his master’s trou- 
sers over his arm, stood at the foot of 
the bed and told the sad story of the late 
Alexander Angell. 


Who’s 


He was very 


“When he was twenty-two, sir, he 
proposed to a girl at home in the coun- 
try. She was glad enough to say yes, 
and then he went to London, to make a 
home for her. He got a place in a big 
shop in Covent .Garden. Lord, how 
pleased he was, to be sure. The young 
woman who kept the books was very 
pretty, sir, and that did the mischief. 
Of course, they were a good bit thrown 
together, sir, as the saying goes, and 
poor Alexander fell over his ears—beg 
pardon, sir—fell in love with her, and 
she likewise. But she was promised to 
a young cheesemonger, and he to Nelly 
at home; so he didn’t speak, and mar- 
ried Nelly, after going to the other one’s 
wedding behind a pillar. It broke his 
heart, sir, that’s what it did. I used to 
tell him that it would be better to tell 
Nelly that he didn’t love ‘er any more, 
and also fairer to Lizzie. But no, he 
had his ideas, and ideas is a curse. He 
never had a happy day, sir, never a 
happy day, nor did Lizzie, I believe. 
She came to see him last night—ran 
away to do it. It was very sad, sir, for 
her.” 

Vanduce was silent. He saw himself 
dying, and Victoria—Lady Carew !— 
running away to come to say good-by to 
him. It had not before occurred to him 
that she, too, cared, but why not?) Why 
should she not ? 

He shuddered. “A 
Angell,” he said. 
bath ready ?” 





very sad 
“T am sorry. 


story, 
Is my 


CHAPTER XV. 
SIR PETER ON THE CONDUCT OF A MAN OF 
HONOR. 


That night Sir Peter and Vanduc sat 
long in the smoking-room, after Mad- 
ame de Landry and Madame de Brissac 
had gone to bed. 

Vanduc puffed thoughtfully at his 
cigarette and watched his host. Angell’s 
story had made a strong impression 
on the Frenchman, and he had been 
thinking of it, as applied to other people, 
all day. After all, it was insane to 
marry one woman when he loved an- 








THE 


other! It meant. misery for certainly 
two people, and he began to think that 
Victoria, too, might be involved. He 
had watched her closely that afternoon, 
at a garden-party to which they had all 
gone, and he believed himself to have 
observed in her a desire to avoid being 
alone with him, and a strong disinclina- 
tion to meet his eyes. He wondered 
what another man would do in his po- 
sition—an honorable gentleman such as 
he was himself—Sir Peter, for instance ? 

“My man was telling me a curious 
story this morning,” he began, abruptly, 
“the story of his brother.” 

“Indeed?” returned Sir Peter, cour- 
teously, reaching for tobacco and begin- 
ning to fill his neglected pipe. 

“Yes. Angell is a fellow with a good 
deal of sense, in a way. I was much 
amused by his observations.” 

“Indeed? What was the story ?” 

“Oh, it was merely the love story of 
his brother—a very simple tale, but amy 
Angell’s comments on it were amusing. 
Curious, isn't it, however decent such 
fellows may be, that their ideas of honor 
are so different from ours ?” 

He spoke French, and Sir Peter an- 
swered in English. “Natural enough, 
isn't it? Environment goes for a lot, 
you know.” 

“Of course. Well, Angell’s brother, 
it appears, who was engaged, fell in love 
with another girl, who also was engaged 
to another man.” 

“Unpleasant complication,” com- 
mented Sir Peter, between two puffs at 
his pipe, “not a particularly new one, 
however, I should say.” 

“IT dare say not. Though that prob- 
ably didn’t take the sting out for An- 
gell! Well, the fellow was too simple 
to tell the girl——” 

“Which girl?” interrupted Sir Peter, 
gazing meditatively at a bust of the 
young Augustus in a corner of the 
room. 

“Well, which girl would you have 
told, in such a case?” Vanduc lit a fresh 
cigarette with fingers that quivered 
slightly. 

“I'd have told 
did you think ?” 

Vandue paused. 


neither. But which 


He had his answer. 
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“Angell—my —fellow—wanted _ his 
brother to tell the one he was engaged 
to that he—that he didn’t love her any 
more.” 

“Your Angell is a cad, don't you 
think?” remarked Sir Peter, placidly, 
and the Frenchman, with a sudden ac- 
cess of contradictoriness, jerked his 
cigarette into the empty fireplace, and 
arose. 

“Oh, I don't know,” he said, “it 
wouldn’t have been particularly honor- 
able, no doubt, but I must say it seems 
to me that it would have been a deuced 
deal more sensible.” 

“Nonsense, Vanduc! You are talk- 
ing for the sake of argument. Think a 
moment. The girl—No. 1—had done 
nothing to deserve being thrown over— 
or at least that is one assumption—and 
the other chap, the one who was engaged 
to her, did the only thing a decent man 
could.” 

“They were both bound to be un- 
happy,” persisted Vanduc, his dark eyes 
glowing, “and the second girl’s husband, 
too. What’s that about sacrificing the 
good of the one to that of the many?” 

Sir Peter hesitated. “But, just for the 
sake of argument, did girl No. 2 love 
him ?” 

“Of course she did—or at least he 
thought so.” 

“Ah. That, of course, made it a lot 
harder for the poor devil.” 

There was a short pause, and he went 
on, with a sudden change of tone: 
“However, one can never tell with 
women, unless you know by—by words. 
Have you ever noticed how confound- 
edly eloquent their eyes are? You can 
think they mean all sorts of things, and 
ten to one they mean nothing what- 
ever !” 

Angell, who in his zeal for the wel- 
fare of his protégés, was concealed be- 
hind a small door leading to the back 
hall, rubbed his hands in silent self-con+ 
gratulation. 

“I know. Their eyes—well, Carew, 
of one thing I am sure, it is a wrong 
system, that a man must never change 
his mind about an engagement. It 
makes life pretty hard to bear.” 

“It does indeed,” agreed Sir Peter, 
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absently, adding, in haste, “for poor 
wretches in Angell’s situation.” 

Vanduc_ rose. “Of course—that's 
what I meant. Well, good-night. It has 
been rather good fun, arguing about it, 
don’t you think? Wouldn’t Angell be 
flattered, if he knew?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CONTAINS A LOVE SCENE. 

When Angell crawled away from his 
hiding place and went upstairs, he 
found his master sitting by an open 
window, and when he was told that 
Vanduc would not need him again that 
evening, and that he might go, he re- 
tired with a little grimace of compre- 
hension. He knew the feeling that adds 
to one’s sitting by an open window at 
midnight; he knew that his master 
might sit motionless until dawn, gazing 
into the night. 

There was something very stimulat- 
ing in the present atmosphere at the 
manor. Angell himself had never been 
so wide-awake in his life. 

“No use in my going by-by,” he 
decided, going downstairs instead of up, 
and catching up a cap belonging to Wil- 
liam. “Think I'll go for a snuff of air 
myself.” 

It was an exceedingly warm night, 
and the man, standing in the darkness, 
looking up at the house that was shelter- 
ing him, one of whose guests he was 
going to rob, that several 
windows were lighted and still open. 

“The old gal’s the only who’s 
asleep, blest if she ain’t!” he ejaculated, 
referring to Madame de Landry. “The 
countess is awake, so are two men—it 
is a rum state of things. Hullo !—what’s 
that?” 

Some one had followed him out of 
the house, and stood in the shadow. 

“Who's there?” he called promptly. 
“That you, Mrs. Darling?’ Mrs. Dar- 
ling was the cook. “Jane? My pretty 
Jane, is it you?” 

“C’est moi!” answered a harsh voice, 
as the countess’ maid, Berenice, came 
toward him. 


observed 


one 


“Lord help us, so it is! Ah, made- 
moiselle,” he said, politely, in his rather 
good French, “come out for a bit of air, 
have you?” 

“No, I came out to speak to you, Mr. 
Angell.” 

Angell did not stir, but he was 
startled. The woman’s silent hostility 
toward him had been so evident as to 
cause many sly remarks to be made by 
the other servants. The small, dark 
eyes brooded on him almost unceasingly 
at meal time, and her abrupt answers 
to his few remarks had been so plainly 
wrenched from her against her will, that 
he had of late quite given up all at- 
tempts to conciliate her. 

And now she joined him at midnight 
in the park, and said she wished to 
speak to him. Had she noticed any- 
thing? Or had some stroke of bad luck 
given her an outside clew as to his in- 
tentions ? 

“T am flattered, mademoiselle,” he 
said, with a little bow. 

“Ah, no. Not flattered. But—— 
She came nearer, and laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“Mr. 
nothing.” 

“Indeed I’m not! I’m here for my 
living, and, incidentally, for the society 
of charming women.” 

It was very dark under 


\ngell—you are not here for 


the trees. 
you're here. You're 
My lady’s diamonds.” 


dear. I 


“T know why 
after the jewels. 

“Don't 
can’t understand 

“You understand me well enough. I 
say you are here for the jewels. Well 

shall I help you to get them?” 

She caught his arm closely, and he 

uld feel the nervous pressure of her 
thin fingers. 


speak sO 


fast, my 


“Jewels ? Your lady’s diamonds? 
You think me a thief?” 

“T know it. Thomas—Angell—shall 
I help you? I can. I will. I will do 
it all for you, all, I say!” 

Angell paused. Then he - said, 
quietly: “Why should you make me 
such an offer ?” 

“‘Because—because—]I—— 


“Ah!” 


” 
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Bending, he kissed her lightly on the 
cheek. 

“And you would steal for me?” 

“T would kill for you,” she returned, 
somberly. 

“Ah!—kill?—but suppose I wanted 
the jewels—only suppose it :or a mo- 
ment—you could not get them for me!” 

Like lightning his supple mind was 
turning over the pros and cons. 

“T could not?” She put her hand in 
her pocket, and took out a box of 
matches. Drawing behind a_ thick- 
leaved shrub, she struck a light and 
held out her arm. Locked around her 
meager wrist shone half-a-dozen jew- 
eled bracelets, that flashed as she moved, 
and then disappeared into darkness as 
the match went out. 

“Can I not help you? I, who have 
access to all, to everything?” 

Angell kissed her to gain time. With 
her help all would be very easy. It 
would be most simple to arrange the 
appearance of a robbery from outside, 
while he and she remained safely in their 
nest. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said 
quietly, disengaging himself from her, 
and taking her left hand gently in his. 
“T am an honest man.” The thought 
that if he accepted her aid he would be 
obliged to make love to her was too 
much for him. 

“An honest man! You?” 

A stream of vituperation burst from 
her usually silent lips, as she tried to 
pluck her hand away. 

Angell laughed softly. 

“Come, come, Birdie! 
let me hold your hand!” 

“Leave those bracelets alone, I tell 
you; let go!” . 

He put his free hand over her mouth 
and forced her slowly, irresistibly to her 
knees. 

“Just one, as a souvenir. Ah, I must 
have something to remind me—and you 
—of this scene.” : 

A grim change had come to his voice, 
as he forced one of the bracelets pain- 
fully down and over her broad hand. 

“You’re taking the skin off!” she 
cried, struggling still. 


Don’t be coy, 


“Be still, damn you, or I'll break your 
arm !”’ 

At length the unequal struggle was 
over, and he stood, breathing hard, the 
bracelet in his hand. 

“Now then, my dear—one word to 
you. If I go this minute to Sir Peter 
and show him this, and tell—the truth, 
mind you—it will be unpleasant for 
you. He will believe me, for the count- 
ess knows that, without breaking the 
lock of her jewel case, no one but you 
could have opened it. Shall I go?” 

The woman’s nerve had given away 
completely, and she crept away to the 
house sobbing bitterly. She could con- 
ceal the loss of the one bracelet easily 
enough from her careless little mistress 
for a few days, but she was frightened 
badly, and her hand ached and burned. 

“T’ll square her all right, to-morrow,” 
mused Angell, putting his booty into his 


pocket. “Too bad I had to do it. Well 
—what will happen next?” 

CHAPTER XVII. 
MISS STEYNE IS PRESENTED WITH A 


ROSE, 


The garden party at which Luc Van- 
duc believed himself to see certain 
signs to indicate that Vicky Steyne had 
fallen in love with him, had not passed 
without leaving a curious impression 
on the young girl herself. Vanduc’s 
manner had vaguely troubled her ever 
since the occasion of the walking of the 
ghost, when he had kissed her hand, 
and when he had come forward to meet 
her when the brake had stopped for her 
at Steyne Hall; there had been some- 
thing in his eyes, and in his pale, sad : 
face that stirred her heart almost phys- 
ically, and at the same time made her 
feel very guilty. 

The impression had not faded during 
the long drive, while she sat rather 
silently by his side, contemplating the 
backs of Antoinette’s and Peter’s heads. 
She knew Vanduc was very unhappy, 
and felt vaguely that she was to blame. 
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Once she had, looking cautiously, met 
his mournful gaze fixed on her in a way 
that nearly brought a cry to her lips. 

At the garden party it was instinc- 
tive and comparatively easy to avoid be- 
ing alone with him, but what is the use 
of avoiding a man if his eyes follow 
you as closely, and ten times as dis- 
concertingly, as Mary’s little lamb fol- 
lowed Mary? You can talk to a man 
about the weather, and Mrs. Brown’s 
new bonnet, but these safe common- 
places cannot be gazed across a room 
or a garden at a pair of agonized, plead- 
ing, furious eyes. 

It was not a pleasant afternoon to any 
of the four people, and the homeward 
drive was but little better. 

Miss Steyne had dined at the rectory 
and had no time to give herself up to 
thought until she had said good-night 
to her unusually vivacious and wide- 
awake grandfather, and gone to her own 
room. 

Then she put on a dressing-gown, 
sent her maid to bed, and—sat down at 
the window! 

The next day but one, Sir Peter was 
giving a dance in honor of his aunt, and 
the morning after that, he—Vanduc— 
that is, they, were going away. 

“T shall miss them,” Vicky told her- 
self. Vanduce was going to Paris, and 
Antoinette to make some Irish visits. 

“Oh, yes, I shall miss them very 
much. Peter will miss them, too. Dear 
Peter.” 

She rose, and, fetching a photograph 
of her fiancé, set it down in the win- 
dow by her. “Dear, dear Peter !—why 
did he look at me like that? One would 
alinost have thought——— Ah, ves, Peter 
will be very lonely. And Antoinette 
was such a dear. It would be great fun 
visiting her in France—she would be 
married then—they would all of them 
be married! Delightful, to visit—the 
Vanduces.” Sir Peter’s photograph fell 
to the floor with a crash. 

“Antoinette and M. de Vanduc are 
just made for each other,” the girl went 
on, picking up the picture and examin- 
ing the frame to see if it was injured. 
“They are both French. It is so much 
better to marry some one of one’s own 





country. ‘Antoinette Vanduc.’ It was 
a pretty name. ‘Victoria Van J 
How absurd! But alliterative names 


are always musical. How warm it is! 
Almost as though there was going to 
be a thunderstorm.” 

She leaned her elbows on the window 
sill, locking upward toward the dark- 
ening sky, and it was then that Angell, 
wandering about, his hands in his 
pockets, saw her and stopped short. 

“Oh, Lord! Another of them! What 
a pity I can’t straighten it all out. Poor 


girl! She isn’t sleepy either, any more 
than was my old turtledove Berenice.” 


He paused in the shadow and looked 
at the picture framed in the lighted 
window. 

“And to think it’s only me roaming 
about under her window. It’s a 
shame !” 

Just then she caught sight of him, 
and gave a start that he saw. 

Of course, she thought it was Van- 
duc, and of course, after abruptly leav- 
ing the window, she crept softly to an- 
other one that was in a dark corner and 
peered breathlessly out. It was very 
dark in the garden; the moon had gone, 
and the trees were close to the house. 
But it was he! It could be no other. 
Angell’s sharp eyes saw the movement 
of the curtain at the second window 
and understood. Then his hand fell on 
a dewy rosebush, and a great idea came 
to him. Cautiously feeling his way, he 
found a half-blown rose and cut it 
neatly with his pocketknife. 

Then, trusting to the darkness, he 
went nearer to the lighted window, and, 
measuring the distance carefully with 
his eye, threw the rose unerringly in 
over the sill. The lifted curtain fell as 
the rose landetl with a dull plop! And 
stretching his arms once in a wild move- 
ment of longing, in case she should be 
looking, the Guardian Angel disap- 
peared under the trees. 

Vicky picked up the rose and looked 
at it tragically, her cheeks flushed 
deeply. “Oh, he shouldn't have done 
that,” she cried aloud. ‘He shouldn't.” 

And then she sat down and kissed the 
rose, and cried over it, and finally went 
to sleep with it under her pillow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FOUR PEOPLE SUFFER AND ARE STRONG. 


Antoinette de Brissac was too clever 
a woman not to discover before long 
that Sir Peter was in love with her. 
And she was also too clever to attempt 
to deny to herself that he had a great 
charm for her. Something about the 
big, quiet, rather stolid man, so differ- 
ent from the Frenchmen she knew, had 
a very great attraction for her, and she 
told herself so rather more frequently 
than might have been supposed to be 
necessary. 

She had never been in love with Luc 
Vanduce, and it gave her much satis- 
faction to find that her interest in her 
step-nephew had not at all changed the 
nature of her sentiment for her fiancé. 

This state of mind lasted until the 
second day after the walking of the 
ghost, but that morning at breakfast, 
as she watched Sir Peter eat the egg 
and toast that he so evidently could 
hardly swallow, she suddenly, on meet- 
ing his miserable eves, told herself with 
angry scorn that she was a fool and a 
wicked woman—that she had allowed 
herself to fall in love with Victoria 
Steyne’s future husband. 

Madame de Landry, as it chanced, 
had received a great many letters that 
morning, and proceeded to tell Madame 
de Brissac the contents of some of them 
with a fidelity to detail that nearly drove 
her friend mad. 

“The abbess writes that the sisters are 
making you a most beautiful altar-cloth 
as a wedding present,” she said, with a 
pleased smile. “Isn't it charming of 
them ?” 

“Oh, very delightful.” 

Madame de Landry turned her infu- 
riatingly cheerful gaze on her host, de- 
manding from him at the sword’s point, 
as it were, some expression of interest. 

“An altar-cloth?” he stammered. 

“Yes, for the chapel. You know the 
Brissacs are allowed the great privilege 
of having the blessed sacrament in the 
chapel of the chateau—Sister Porphy- 
tia has had pneumonia again, poor soul. 
The new well is finished ——” 


The good lady paused, and took up 
another letter, while Sir Peter, with an 
effort that was painfully visible, asked 
his aunt what her plans for the day 
were. 

“Oh, Antoinette! The duke is dying. 
He had a fit in his automobile, and the 
chauffeur was so frightened that he ran 
the machine into a tree and knocked it 
all to smash!” 

“The tree or the auto?” asked the 
countess, frivolously. ‘Poor old De 
Gourme!” 

“Who is he? A relative?” 

Sir Peter turned politely to her. 

Madame de Landry smiled. “‘A cous- 
in of Monsieur de Vanduc’s. He has 
the most splendid collection of jewels, 
and he has willed it to ‘the wife of his 
dear Cousin Luc,’ etc. Very pleasant 
for Antoinette, isn’t it?” 

Sir Peter arose. “Oh, very,” he an- 
swered, a little grimly, in spite of him- 
self. “If you will excuse me for one 
moment, I will go and write a telegram 
that I had forgotten 

Antoinette looked after him, but when 
he came back she had gone into the gar- 
den, and Vanduc sat chatting with 
Madame de Landry, who told him all 
her news, so that poor Sir Peter had 
the pleasure of hearing it twice! 

Meantime, the countess, a most friv- 
olous and worldly-looking little count- 
ess, in her much beruffled mauve mus- 
lin frock, walked up and down the rose 
garden, her small hands twisted tightly 
together, as tragic in reality as she was 
the contrary in appearance. 

“Oh, poor, poor Peter,” she said, over 
and over again, to herself, “how it hurt 
him. And how it hurt me! I love him. 
Yes, I do, and I am proud of it. Oh, 
if I only didn’t have to be ashamed of . 
it, too!” 

And then she made several resolu- 
tions. She would leave, as she had al- 
ways intended doing, the morning after 
the dance, but in the meantime she 
would be very careful. She would not 
shake hands with him, she would not 
laugh in the way she knew he loved—a 
laugh with a little upward curl in it— 
“but the curl will come back when I 
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” 


forget,” she added, sadly, “like the curl 
ina pig’s tail!” 

She would never see him alone again, 
she would have a bad throat and refuse 
to sing. She would—above all, she 
would never be serious for one moment. 
She would frivol, frivol, frivol! Then 
he would think her a heartless little fool, 
and hate her. And that was what she 
wanted him to do. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

Victoria, who had promised the day 
before to come over that morning to 
play tennis, came over the lawn toward 
her, as she reached this point in her 
meditations, and the sight of the girl’s 
pale face smote Antoinette’s kind heart. 
“Oh! she must have noticed some- 
thing!” thought the elder woman, as 
she kissed her friend. 

And Vicky, for her part, blushed vio- 
lently as she noticed Antoinette’s wet 
eyes, and decided to destroy the rose 
on her dressing table the minute she 
reached home. 

“He is so—so imprudent,” Miss 
Steyne said to herself as she answered 
the countess’ questions about her grand- 
father. ‘She must have seen the way 
he—looks at me.” 

If the tennis balls used that morning 
had been sentient things, they must have 
observed the random way in which they 
were sent flying about, and the ease 
with which they escaped the inimical 
racquet. 

And no one could remember the score 
for five minutes. 

Angell, watching benevolently from 
an upper window, shook his head. 

“Worse and worse,” he said aloud. 
“How can four sensible people be such 
fools? A blind puppy could see what’s 
going on, and I’m blessed if any one 
of them sees a bit beyond his or her self. 
Both the women thinks both the men 
are in love with her, and are bound to 
go on being martyrs. And as to the 
men——” 

Mr. Angell’s sympathetic anger knew 
no bounds. It was such a pity for peo- 
ple to be unhappy when a few frank 
words would straighten everything out. 

The morning wore away, and then, 
to the secret despair of every member 





of the quartet, they had to go to a 
flower show in Torchester. It was a 
repetition of the misery of yesterday, 
diversified by Grandfather Steyne’s sud- 
den and very unexpected appearance, 
without his nurse. 

The handsome old man advanced 
jauntily over the lawn, beaming with a 
pleasant smile to his friends, kissing one 
or two of the younger and prettier 
hands. 

“Oh, Peter,” exclaimed 
“there’s grandpapa!”’ 

“Hello, William, my dear fellow, how 
are you? What are you doing here?” 
The old gentleman beamed. “Hello, 
Vicky, introduce me to your friend, 
please.” 

He had quite forgotten the countess, 
who smiled at him, and, taking his arm, 
marched him off to a distant bench, 
where she kept him out of mischief’s 
way, until Sir Peter had telephoned for 
his nurse, who arrived hot and angry, 
excusing himself on the grounds that 
Mr. Steyne was the “’ardest ’e’d ever 
’ad to look after, a reg’lar weasel, he 
were.” 

While Sir Peter was away, telephon- 
ing, Vicky and Vanduc made a melan- 
choly round of the exposition, gazing 
blankly at the flowers and answering 
each other’s remarks rather at random. 

“It was dear of Antoinette to take 
charge of grandpapa,” the girl said, at 
length, “he would not have gone with 
me, you know.” 

“T suppose not. 
chrysanthemum ?” 

“Very.” 

And the triumph of combined nature 
and art at which they were looking was 
a camellia. 


Vicky, 


Isn’t that a beautiful 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BERENICE TRIES, TRIES AGAIN. 


Berenice, when she had crept away to 
her room, leaving the bracelet in the 
hands of the virtuous Angell, bound up 
her wrenched and scratched hand, and 
sat down to think. 

Her plan had failed, failed in a some- 
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what painful way, but Angell’s refusal 
to accede to it had not in the least shaken 
her conviction that he had come to 
Carew Manor on mischief bent. 

The woman had been sure of that 
from the first moment she had set her 
eyes on him. She was a silent, secretive 
creature, dark and plain, as has been 
seen, but strong in her likes and dis- 
likes, and possessing what she believed 
to be an almost miraculous power of 
character reading. 

Perhaps the love-bacillus had _ ren- 
dered the atmosphere of the manor in- 
fectious, perhaps it was merely the tre- 
mendous contrast between her own 
moody, shut-in character and Angell’s 
light-hearted, merry nature, but at all 
events, Vanduc himself had not more 
quickly and hopelessly fallen in love 


with Victoria than his fiancée’s maid 
with his valet. Silently eating her 
meals—chiefly with her knife—her 


strong brows drawn together in an un- 
gracious frown, the woman’s heart beat 
fiercely in the old way, as she watched 
the sunny face of the little thief, and as 
the days “passed her feelings grew to be 
so strong that it seemed to her that she 
would die if she could not make him 
share them. She had never stolen, but 
she was potentially a thief, and when at 
last she had grown to the absolute con- 
viction that what he wanted was her 
mistress’ jewels, she had not the least 
hesitation in deciding to help him. She 
knew that she would never be suspected, 
for she had lived all her life in the Bris- 
sac family, having come into it at the 
age of eight, when she had been brought 
to the chateau to wait on the old count- 
ess in the capacity of picker and roller- 
up of knitting balls, which the old lady 
continually let fall. For thirty years, 
then, she had lived a perfectly irre- 
proachable life under the eyes of the 
family, who were as sure of her hon- 
esty as they were of their own. Now, 
however, the temptation to dishonesty 
had come, and nothing withstood it, and 
in her dark mind the dominant thought 
was that, having helped Angell, he must 
love her, which argues a curiously child- 
ish nature. So, watching for the 
chance, she had made her offer to the 
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man, and he had refused it in a way 
that made her gnash her strong teeth 
at the thought of it. 

She sat for hours in her room think- 
ing and planning. She could not take 
the easiest, most obvious revenge—that 
of telling her mistress that he was try- 
ing to steal the jewels, for she had not 
the slightest proof that such was the 
case. Then, moreover, he had his tale to 
tell, and the bracelet to back it up. The 
most she could hope for would be an 
esclandre—and the departure of An- 
gell. And at that thought she shud- 
dered. 


The next day, feigning a slight ill- 


ness, she kept out of his reach, and 
when evening came her plan was 
ready. 


While the little party, 
toria, was at dinner, Berenice went to 
her mistress’ room, and, locking the 
door, took out of the traveling-bag the 
étui containing the necklace, and, sit- 
tine down at the dressing table, went 
carefully to work, bending the clasp so 
that it would not fasten securely. 

It took her some time to do it care- 
fully, with a pair of crooked scissors, 
but at length it was done to her satis- 
faction, and, putting it carefully away 
again, she went downstairs. Angell, 
who had finished his evening’s work, 
was walking up and down in the gar- 
den, smoking. 

The woman watched him for some 
time, and was about to go out, when 
she saw a man in  workingman’s 
clothes, a bundle over his shoulder, come 
up the path. 

The stranger, on seeing Mr. Angell, 
bowed politely and asked if there was 
a short cut through the park to Polling- 
ham. 

Angell looked at 
scowl on his face. ‘No, there isn’t, you 
damned fool,” the listener heard him 
say. “Now you just turn around and 
go back to the village, will you?” 

The man shifted his bundle uneasily, 
and his’ small, weak-chinned face 
flushed. 

“Now, Chaffey he began, but 
Angell turned on his heel and left him, 
coming back into the house as Berenice 


including Vic- 


him, an angry 
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seuttled away into the billiard-room, 
just in time to avoid being caught. 

She sat down on a leather chair and 
turned over in her astute mind the few 
words she had just heard. 

“Chaffey,” the stranger had called 
Angell. And Angell had been angry— 
oh, but angry to frighten one !—at his 
coming. 

Arriving at the correct conclusion, 
but not quite seeing how she could turn 
her knowledge to good account, she 
went into the servants’ hall and found 
Angell engaged in conversation with 
the cook. 

“Mr. Angell,” the lady's maid began, 
politely, “I'd like to have the pleasure 
of a few words with you.” 

“Just listen to her!” observed Mrs. 
Darling. “Such a jumble!” 

Angell ardse. “The pleasure is 
mine,” he said. ‘‘Shall we go outside ?” 

Mrs. Darling looked after them with 
a look not distinctly friendly on her 
rosy face. 

‘Them shoe-leathery women wouldn't 
be to my taste if | was a man,” she told 
William, who had just come in. 

“No more they ain't mine, Mrs. Dar- 
ling, but h’Angell, as speaks the tongue, 
is different.” 

Meantime Berenice had begged An- 
gell’s pardon for her suspicions of him, 
and he had, although not quite con- 
vinced of her good faith, magnani- 
mously granted it. 

“T’d have helped you if you'd wanted 
me to,” she added, fixing her small eyes 
on him, “and you know why. But as 
you don’t want me to—well and good.” 

She had decided that she would fol- 
low the plan she had conceived before 
seeing the short interview between the 
stranger and Angell, and went on rap- 
idly, but not too glibly: “Perhaps you’d 
like to see the necklace? It’s worth 
looking at, even for a man like you.” 

“T suppose it’s very fine. I know a 
good bit about stones. I was Conti- 
nental buyer for a big London firm for 
years.” 

“Ah! Then you don’t care 
these,” she answered, carelessly. 

But the jewel thief’s love of the stones 
came over him suddenly, the love of 


to see 


their beauty, their exquisite coolness 
and glitter, as well as that of their 
value. He hesitated, and she saw it. 

“Eh bien—thank you, Mr. Angell, 
and good-night.” 

“Mademoiselle—if it is possible, I 
should like to see the necklace—it would 
interest me, of course. But only if it 
would be quite easy 

“Oh, quite easy. To-morrow even- 
ing, then, before the ball.” 

She left him then, without saving any 
more, and he stood looking after her, a 
curious light in his eves, a dreamy smile 
on his clean-cut lips. 





CHAPTER XX. 


MR. WINTER 


OPINION, 


JAMES EXPRESSES AN 


Mr. Winter was justly incensed at 
the reception he had met with at the 
hands of his confrére, Mr. Bird. Mr. 
3ird had sworn at him—had damned 
him, in fact, and then had left him with- 
out a word. 

It was rough on an honest man as 
had come all the way from London by 
orders of a pal, to be jumped on by the 
pal at meeting. And his disguise as a 
workingman—the irony of it did not 
occur to Mr. Winter, who had never 
done a stroke of work in his life—had 
given him so much satisfaction that he 
had felt himself almost ignominiously 
safe. 

Chaffey, however, had sworn at him, 
and as he walked slowly back to the inn 
thoughts that were rendered innocent 
only by the lack of force to turn them 
into deeds, filled Mr. Winter’s ill-shaped 
head. 

The Pig and Plow, a favorite place 
of entertainment for the agricultural 
zviveurs of the neighborhood, was full of 
rather silent men when the Londoner 
returned, and he took a chair in a cor- 
ner and called for a pot of beer, and 
looked curiously at them. Pots of beer 
came and went, pipes were lit and 
burned out, and remarks were ex- 
changed from time to time, chiefly on 
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agricultural subjects. It was not amus- 
ing, and Winter went to sleep twice. 

When he awoke the little room was 
nearly deserted, and the landlord was 
opening the windows to let out some of 
the smoke. 

| 100d-evening, Mr. Pottle!”’ 

“Good-evening — ah, good-evening. 
Mr. Angell. Fine evening, sir.” 

Angell admitted the fineness of the 
subject of conversation, and called for 
a glass of brandy. “I was taking a 
walk,” he explained, “and thought I'd 
just come in.” 

Pottle, much flattered, bustled about 
to make his distinguished guest com- 
fortable, and Angell sat down. “Been 
taking a nap, my man?” 

\Vinter started, and then, terrified by 
his chief's eye, stammered that he had 
been taking a nap. 

“You look like a stranger to me,” 
went on the chief. 

“Yes. Yes, sir. 
parts.” 

Angell nodded, absently, and taking 
a notebook from his pocket, wrote, very 
leisurely: “You are to go on to-night 
to Pollingham, and I will offer to show 
you a short cut.” 

Then, as he took the glass cf brandy, 
he remarked to Pottle: “I’ve forgotten 
for three davs to write for cream for 
my gent’s patent leather shoes. No 
more memory than a jack-rabbit, | 
haven't.” Tossing off the brandy, he 
arose, and gave Pottle half-a-crown. 

While the good man was counting out 
the difference, the leaf in the notebook 
was torn out and changed hands with 
much deftness. 

“Well, good evening, Mr. Pottle, I 
must be off. Thought I’d go down to- 
ward Pollingham for a bit. It’s a fine 
evening, as vou said.” 


I'm new to these 





“Pollingham?” The stranger arose. 
“Might I make so free ; 
A few minutes later Mr. Angell 


stopped short under a clump of trees on 
the edge of the Carew Manor Park, and 
called sharply to the man who had fol- 
lowed him at a respectful distance until 
then: “Come on, come on!” 
Winter looked down at him angrily. 
“Now, Chaffey, suppose vou treat me 
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decent. I ain't the dirt beneath your 
feet, nor yet—nor yet a 

“Nor yet what?” 

“Nothing. Say, I came, just as you 
told me, and then you wouldn't speak 
to me!” 

“Did I tell you to come to the house? 
Did I tell you to come up like a music- 
hall singer? Did I tell you to give the 
whole job away, you little ass?” 

Bird fixed his eyes so terrifically on 
the tall man’s f that the tall man 





face 
positively shrank. 
“Don't Chaffey. Please don’t!” 
“Well, then, you see that you obey 
orders, will you, next time? You'll have 
to sleep in a deserted hut to-night and 
stay there all day to-morrow, too. I 
can’t have you at the inn, after you've 
been prowling about the streets sg 
“Oh, come, Chaffey, I didn’t prowl!” 
“You did prowl. You've gone on to 
Pollingham, that’s where you've gone. 
See? And now go on straight to that 
tree, and then bear to your left. At the 
end of the path there's a little tumble- 
down house, with swag roof. That’s 
your Pollingham until after midnight 
to-morrow. There's bread and water in 
the house. At three, to-morrow night, 
you come to the place I met you to- 
night—only west of the trees, and wait. 
I'll come out and speak to vou. Good- 
by. Mind you do just as I tell you.” 
Mr. Winter stood looking after him 
until he had disappeared, and then, with 
a sigh, started on his own way. 
“I’m glad I expressed my opinion,” 
he said. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE, 

“T have offended you in some way, 
Miss Steyne.” 

Victoria started. “Me? 
Monsieur de Vanduc.” 

It was early in the afternoon, and 
she had been in the village, doing some 
errands, when Vanduc overtook her, 
and, to her distress, boldly asked fer a 
lift on his way homeward. The ponies 


Oh, no, 
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were lamentably deliberate, and the way 
was long. 

“Yes, I must have offended you,” per- 
sisted the young man, as they rattled 
over the little bridge into the Polling- 
ham road. “If I had not—if I were in- 
nocent, you, who are so kind, could not 
have the heart to treat me as you have 
been treating me of late.” 

“Treating you!” she stammered, giv- 
ing the near pony a perfectly uncalled- 
for cut with the whip. 

“Yes. And hurting me as you have 
done. Surely you knew that you hurt 
me?” 

“Oh, Monsieur de 
sorry!” 

He shook his head. “Thank you. 
But you must tell me why it has been. 
Will you not? We have been, as you 
say in English, good friends, have we 
not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” very gently, “you will believe 
me when I tell you that nothing has 
ever made me so wretched as has your 
manner the last two days. I—I can’t 
stand it any longer!” 

She could not speak for a minute, and 
then said, slowly: ‘Really, you have 
not offended me.” 

The road was very shady, and Van- 
duc took off his hat, brushing back his 
hair with a rapid motion of his hand. 

“Then I have done something that 
you did not like—oh, I know! You are 
too kind, otherwise——”’ 

“The only thing you have done that 
I thought you should not have done—I 
mean, the only thing you might have 
helped—was—the rose.” 

He turned. “The rose! 

She was silent. 

“What rose do you mean? The rose 
I took that you had worn at the gar- 
den party—ah, Vicki, surely that was a 
little thing—a small crime!” 

It was her turn to look surprised. 
“T didn’t know that you did take it. I 
didn’t miss it at all.” 

“Then what did you mean? Oh, do 
tell me. Let us at least be friends, if 
we cannot—tell me!” 

“T mean—the rose you threw into my 
window 


Vanduc—I am so 


What rose ?” 








“Into your window? I? But I never 
threw a rose, or anything, into your 
window!” 

Vicky turned, her face a deep scarlet. 
“Oh!—I thought—it was you os 

There was a short pause, and then 
Vanduc said, in a bitter voice: ‘‘Par- 
bleu—it was, of course, Sir Peter! I] 
am sorry you thought me so imperti- 
nent, Mees Steyne.” 

“T didn’t—oh, I didn’t think it im- 
pertinent; oh, if you only knew!” 

“You didn’t think it impertinent? 
Vicki! You thought I had thrown a 
rose into your window, and you didn’t 
think it impertinent ?” 

He was sure, at last. 

“Do you know what that means ?” 

She drew a deep breath. “Of course 
J—I didn’t like it—I thought that you 
should not have done it, but, you see, 
you are not an Englishman, and I 
thought ‘i 

He laid his hand on hers, and both 
trembled. 

“You know what it means, your not 











being angry? You know what it 
means 
She stopped the ponies suddenly. 


“Here is your path to the manor. Yes 
—it means that we are good friends— 
as well as almost relatives—doesn’t it?” 

He got out, and stood, hat in hand, 
for a second. “Yes. It means that. I 
am very proud that you will have me for 
a friend, Miss Steyne. Thank you. 
Good-by.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BERENICE’S TRUMP CARD IS PLAYED. 


“Mr. Angell—her ladyship would 
like to see you, please.” It was nine 
o’clock on the following evening, and 
Angell, who was sitting in the servants’ 
hall reading yesterday’s paper, started 
up in surprise. Berenice looked as grim 
as usual, but her eyes were lowered. 

“To see me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Angell. Will you come at 
once, please. Her ladyship is waiting.” 

He followed her upstairs, asking her 
twice what it meant, and half dreading 
some trap. 
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“T promised you you should see 
them,” was her answer, “that is all.” 

The countess, in a wonderful gown 
of palest yellow, sat before her dressing 
table, drawing on her gloves. Open on 
the table Wy the étui of the necklace. 

“Something has happened to the 
clasp of my necklace, Angell,” Madame 
de Brissac said, as the man came in 
with her maid, “and Berenice thinks 
you may know how to arrange it so that 
I can wear it. It seems to be bent, I 
think.” 

“IT told my lady that you used to be 
in a jeweler’s shop, Mr. Angell,” added 
the maid, dryly. 

Angell nodded. “I'll try, my lady.’ 

Berenice took the necklace from its 
satin nest and handed it to him, a faint 
smile on her lips. 

“May I have a pair of scissors, please 
—or that file?” 

The man bent over his task, the cool 
stones in his hot, stich ; hands glitter- 
ing and flaming as it defying him. 
Berenice watched him narrowly. It was 
her trump-card, his supreme tempta- 
tion. She saw his face flush, and then 
grow pale. She saw the sweat on his 
forehead. 

But his voice was perfectly natural, 
when, after trying the clasp several 
times, and hearing its satisfactory clink, 
he laid the splendid thing down on the 
table. 

“That is quite safe now, my lady, I 
think ; at least, for to-night. If I might 
make so bold as to advise your ladyship 
to send it to a jeweler’s is 

“Thanks, Angell. Yes. I must have 
it thoroughly repaired, of course. My 
fan, Berenice.” 

A few minutes later, Berenice went 
downstairs. Angell was standing on the 
landing, obviously waiting for her. 
“Thank you, mademoiselle,” he said, 
gallantly, as she approached him. ‘““That 
was worth seeing!” 

The woman put her hands on his arm 
and bent her face close to his. 
“Wouldn’t you like to have ’em?” she 
asked, in French. 

He hesitated for a moment, as he had 
hesitated before. 


, 





It could be made so easy, with her 
help! Winter could be trusted, he 
would sell them in Belgium, and Angell 
could stay on with Vanduc until he was 
tired of it, and then do as he liked. 
Whereas, if he had to do it all himself, 
he would have to go—for the woman 
was on her guard, and would betray him 
if she could. 

“Shall we?” whispered the woman. 

No! He couldn’t. She was too ugly, 
with her toad-like skin and her pale 
lips. The man’s innate sense of the 
beautiful and the artistic rose up and 
protested. 

“My dear girl,” he said, carelessly 
pushing her gently away, “you must be 
mad! I am not a thief, and neither are 
you. I’m glad to have seen them, and 
I thank you for the chance, but I don’t 
want to have them. Sst! There’s 


p? 


Jane! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“WHEN DANCE GOES THROUGH THE 
LIGHTED HA’.” 


The dance was a great success. Lady 
3essex had a houseful of guests, all of 
whom she brought, and the officers in 
Torchester came en masse. 

The countess, all aglow and a-glitter, 
enchanted everybody in her réle of host- 
ess, and nobody but Madame de Landry 
guessed how hard it was for her to play 
that réle in Peter Carew’s house. Mad- 
ame de Landry, in a shabby velvet 
gown, and diamonds nearly as fine as 
Antoinette’s, but so dirty that they made 
no show at all, was, if he had but known 
it, quite as well aware of the state of 
things as Angell himself. Her sharp, 
black eyes had been quietly observing 
the faces of the unfortunate quartet for 
days, and with a comfortable shrug, she 
had frequently told herself how glad 
she was to be old and out of that galére. 
“As if it all made any difference,” she 
added, “which one marries which. They 
are all young and fairly attractive, 
though Victoria is much too big for my 
taste.” 

It was rather a pity that Miss 
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Brymme, full of sympathy, even as An- 
gell himself, was utterly blind to the 
little drama going on under her kindly 
eyes. She could at least have made 
herself into a wailing place for the hope- 
and her strong common sense 
might probably have found some remedy 
for the general woe. But as so often 
happens, it was the selfish Simone de 
Landry who had at the disposition of 
the sufferers nothing but a shrug, who 
understood, while dear Miss Hester 
looked on convinced that every one 
about her was as happy as _ possible. 
Vicky Steyne, a little pale, but very 
handsome inblack,danced indefatigably, 
and young Horton, who had been in 
love with her for years, and given up 
hope only when her engagement to Sir 
Peter was announced, drank too much 
champagne on the strength of her sud- 
den cordiality, and had to go home. 
Sir Peter danced twice with his fancée, 
once with his aunt, and then sat for a 
long time talking with Lady Bessex, 
who wondered why he seemed so ab- 
sent-minded. 

“Who is the handsome voung rench- 
man?” the marchioness asked, watching 
Vandue as he leaned gloomily 
the wall, watching the dancers. 

“Monsieur de Vanduc, my—my aunt’s 
fiancé! It is really too absurd, her be 
ing my aunt, isn't it?” 

“Very funny. What's wrong with the 
boy? Looks cross as a bear! Is the 
pretty aunt dancing too much with Bes- 
sex? He may not know who 
sex is.” 

She laughed; she had had several 
amusing experiences with the ladies to 
whom Lord Bessex devoted himself at 
balls. He had a way of attaching him- 
self absolutely to one woman at a time 
—for an evening—and his manner, very 
fervid, had on occasions been misun- 
derstood by people who did not know 
the very handsome, well-preserved, mid- 
dle-aged man to be a grandfather, and 
the happy husband of one of the most 
charming women in the empire. 

But poor Luc had not even noticed 
Lord Bessex’s presence. Victoria’s ef- 
forts to appear happy and amused nat- 
urally quite overshot their mark, and to 


less, 


against 


Bes- 


her wretched adorer she seemed to be 
flirting outrageously. 

First it was young Horton, and then, 
later, a most unattractive curate ap- 
peared to find boundless faver in her 
eves. 

“Coquette! Petite coquette sans 
caur!” At last it became absolutely 
necessary to him to tell her that she was 
a heartless flirt, so he went up to her 
as she and her curate stopped career- 
ing madly about in a movement that the 
latter flattered himself was waltzing. 

“May I have a turn?” he asked, 
coldly. 

“With pleasure. Mr. Banker and I 
had such a delightful dance i¢ 

“T am going to-morrow by the early 
train,’ Vanduc began, as they started 
dancing. 

“T know. 

“Thanks. 

She laughed. 
of vou!” ; 

He bit his ly fiercely, and she was 
sorry she had said it. 

Suddenly he stopped. “Will 
come into the garden with me?” 

“Tam sorry, Monsieur de Vanduce, but 
I—I have promised all my dances % 

He looked at her, and all the merry, 
boyish beauty seemed to have left his 
face. 

“Come !” 


IT am very sorry.” 
I am glad, myself.” 
“How very impolite 


you 


And she went with 
him out into the warm darkness. 

“What I said to vou in the dogecart 
—you know F: 

“What was it?” she asked, faintly, 
wishing she could savy something else. 

“You know. You know what it was 
that I did not say. Now, before I go 
away, never to see vou again, [’m going 
to say it all. I love you, Vicki, and you 
love me. Don’t you?” 

She did not answer. She was only 
twenty-one, and she had never been in 
love before. 

“Don’t vou?” he insisted. 

“Why do vou make me say it?” she 
answered, miserably. 

“Ah! Yes, you must say it. 
I shall have——” 

“_ do love you. Oh, yes, [ do.” 

He took her hand and kissed it 
tly. 


he said. 


It is all 


ren- 
eer 
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“Thank vou. I should not have told 
you, nor made you tell me, but after 
all, we both knew, so it doesn’t make 
much difference. Now come—we must 
go. Good-by, Vicki.” 

“Good-by.” They stood for a mo- 
ment, their hands locked closely, and 
then they went bravely back into the 
house. 

Sir Peter went through his tiresome 
duties with conscientious care, a polite 
smile on his face, and only a few people 


noticed that he was a little absent- 
minded. 

To-morrow it would all be over, 
thank God! If the joy of seeing her 


would be gone, so would the pain, and 
the tired man looked forward to the 
emptiness of his house with something 
very like relief. 

Antoinette did not make Victoria’s 
mistake. She was most cordial to Sir 
Peter, smiling upon him, nodding as she 
passed, dancing, her yellow head out- 
lined against some other man’s shoulder, 
and once, when he stood talking with 
Mr. Wagstaff, even asked him to dance. 
“Later, when you have nothing better 
to do,” she told him. “I like dancing 
with my big nephew !” 

She looked very handsome, and Sir 
Peter would have liked—a great many 
things. However, when they had 
danced in silence almost unbroken he 
allowed the hovering Bessex to march 
off with her, without even a perfunc- 
tory protest, and went and made him- 
self violently agreeable to Mrs. Michael 
O'Rourke, the mother of the latest 
American duchess. 

It was a delightful ball. On this 
point the countess and Vicky Steyne, 
who was stopping the night, agreed en- 
thusiastically, when the last carriage had 
driven away and the sky in the east was 
beginning to shine through the trees. 


“IT am nearly dead, I danced so 
much,” Madame de Brissac added to her 
eulogy. 

“You look very pale.” commented 
+? 


Madame de Landry, who had been much 
amused all the evening watching what 
she called the little c medy. 

Sir Peter laughed. “It 


is a pale 
light, isn’t it, Miss Hester?” 
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Miss Hester assented. “Yes, but 
what difference does it make? We all 


had a most perfect evening, I am sure.” 

“Oh, ves, indeed!” assented the two 
younger women. 

An hour later the house was quiet. 

Outside, under the clump of trees, 
Angell and Mr. Winter had a short par- 
ley, after which a hasty walk around 
the house showed just three too many 
lighted windows. 

“We'll have to wait a bit, Lamb.” 

At length, Madame de Brissac, who 
had been sitting wide-eved in a big 
chair, crept into bed, and her room was 
dark. 

Victoria’s light followed, and she 
cried herself to sleep, to dream, with 
the tragic lack of sense of the fitness 
of things that most of us know, in re- 
gard to dreams, that she saw a man in 
a ship reach over the side, and, pulling 
out a huge porpoise, scrub him care- 
fully with a nailbrush and soap, and 
then put him back into the ocean. 

Sir Peter wrote letters four hours, 
and then his window became a blank 
to the watchers outside. The time had 
come. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL DEPARTS, 
ING AND BEING BLESSED. 


BLESS- 


The next morning, when Vanduc 
awoke, an hour too late for his train— 
owing to a carefully administered opi- 
ate from Angell’s hand—~Angell did not 
answer his ring. 

Angell had ceased to exist. 

No one had him go away: no 
one had known of his intention to do 
so. Even Berenice, with whom he had 
a long talk, late in the evening, had not 
suspected it. 

All that was known was that Thomas 
Angell was not to be found. 

Stevens counted his silver, and found 
to his relief that it was all there, whereat 
the cook sniffed and made a dark re- 

ark, with a glance at Berenice, about 
the advisability, in certain cases, of a 
man’s decamping. ‘I ain't blind,” she 


seen 
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said, “and with a face like that, I can’t 
say as ’ow I blame Angell.” 

Janduc was much annoyed at having 
missed his train, and thus being obliged 
to subject Victoria to the trial of seeing 
him again, but there was no help for it, 
and with a sigh he opened the break fast- 
room door. Only Madame de Brissac, 
Miss Brymme and _ Victoria were 
there, but as he took his place, Sir Pe- 
ter came in. 

“Tt’s certainly most mysterious,” he 
said, “not a trace. He doesn’t seem to 
have taken anything with him, how- 
ever.” 

“Dieu merci!” returned Vanduc. 

It was a relief to all of them but Miss 
3rymme to have a subject of conversa- 
tion ready-made, so to say, and they 
talked steadily about the mystery until 
the post came in. 

Sir Peter distributed the letters, and 
a silence fell as they began reading. 

Then four pairs of looked 
stealthily up from sheets of pink note 
paper, and made a circular sweep of the 
table. 

“What is it, Vicky? Why, my dear!” 

Miss Brymme arose quickly and went 
to her niece, who turned in her chair, 
and bursting into tears hid her face in 
the kind bosom of the elder woman. 

“Vicky! What is it? My dear 
child———” 

“Leave the room, Stevens!” shouted 
Sir Peter. 


a 


eves 


Vanduce leaned across the table with- 
out a word, his eyes fixed on the weep- 
ing girl. 

“Damned impertinence,” went on Sir 
Peter. 

“Come, Vicky, let me 
beastly thing up.” 

Poor Miss Brymme turned her eyes 
from one to the other in despair. 
“What is it? Please tell me, dear one.” 

Antoinette arose. “I'll tell you, Miss 
Brymme. It’s Angell—he has written 
to us things—that seem to be true - 

She paused. “Luc, come here.” She 
drew the young man into a window, and 
taking off her engagement ring, gave it 
tohim. “Here, mon cher—I can’t wear 
it any more—give it to her.” 

“Antoinette !”’ 

The young woman laughed. “Ah, 
Luc, what the wretch says is true. I— 
I do love Peter. There, go away, and 
let me blush alone.” 


burn the 





That evening at dinner the countess 
said, turning her champagne glass 
pensively between her fingers: “Peter, I 
hope they'll get my necklace back, and 
Angell is a very bad man, but—let us 
drink to his health!” 

And the four happy people drank to 
the health of Chaffey Bird, for he had 
indeed been their guardian angel. 
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OPINION 


while others don’t, and so it’s “golf” or “goff,” 


But when you meet a man who says that he can drive right off 
And play a whole half-day without a “foozle” or a “scruff” 
Remember that’s not “golf” nor “goff,” for all such talk is “guff.’ 


Nixon WATERMAN. 








THE HIDDEN SELF 


By Robert Hichens 


Author of ‘‘Felix,” ‘‘Her Green Carnation,” 


ce OUR story now!” said our 
Y hostess, turning to me. 

“Mine?” I said. “Mine is 
of a woman perhaps less easy to under- 
stand than your Violet, yet, I think, a 
woman typical enough of feminine hu- 
manity in our day, when mysticism and 
sensuality, crude superstition and cruder 
animalism are blended together, when 
the Pagan may be found kneeling be- 
fore the Madonna in many a_ shad- 
owed church, and many a holy lamp is 
trimmed and kept burning by scarcely 
faithful hands. 

“This woman of mine was near the 
top of the world in a social sense. She 
was rich. She was considered a beauty, 
and was really better looking than most 
reputed beauties are. She was the 
widow of a peer, had no children, and 
was not much over thirty. Clever, im- 
aginative, a brilliant hostess, she had 
troops of friends, and was much in the 
gay world. But she had a serious side 
which she loved to cherish. At a ball 
she often looked like a visionary. And 
| have heard it said by a mauzvanse lan- 
gue that in a cathedral she had some- 
times the appearance of a cocotte.” 

“T must have met her,” murmured 
our hostess, with conviction. 

“She liked racing, but she also de- 
lighted in reading Rossetti—not spe- 
cially ‘Jenny’—at twilight with a rosary 
in her hand. A large photograph of 
Cardinal Newman stood upon the man- 

Ipiece of her boudoir in London. She 
spoke of Lord Halifax with bated 
breath, knew Tolstoi’s ‘My Religion’ by 
heart, had asked Gen. Booth to lunch— 
I forget whether he came or not—and 
was roused to indignation by the pro- 





Etc. 


ceedings of the French Government 
against the congregations. She was a 
woman with a various mind, a little like 
a Thais in whom the soul that knew not 
Paphnua, and the soul that knew him 
and bowed to his teaching, dwelt side by 
side, both full of vitality. Which soul 
was her real soul perhaps you can say 
when you have heard the end of my 
story. 

“Her husband had been a capital 
pigeon shot and a too good judge of 
wine. She said that she would never 
marry again out of respect for the mem- 
ory of his many vices. I have seen his 
portrait, making a horsy leg and look- 
ing like a young Silenus. She told me 
that he ‘passed to his rest’—the words 
are hers—unexpectedly in St. John’s 
Wood. He had a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand a year, and I have no 
doubt she married him out of pity. A 
great income is a danger to a man, and 
women of her type are very fond of 
trying to lead the camel through the 
needle’s eye. 

“People proposed to her, of course. 
She refused them. She said they did 
not understand her nature, and that not 
one of them could be happy with the 
woman she really was. They took her 
for a brilliant mondaine. If they could 
only see her soul! This was murmured 
with a little, wistful smile that put the 
Carlton and the evening courts ever so 
far away. 

““C\ne has one’s hidden self!’ she ex- 
plained now and then to astonished 
bridge players and hunting people. 
‘And that has claims which it is sacri- 
lege to ignore.’ 

“The aforesaid 


mauvaise langue 
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hinted that she was an adept at sacri- 
lege. But then he had to earn his din- 
ners, poor wretch, and he had an ex- 
cellent appetite. 

“One she met a young man 
who was having great success in ‘social 
circles.” He was exceedingly handsome, 
robust and full of animal spirits. He 
was also intelligent, without knowing 
it, and more sensitive to influence than 
he supposed and than robust men gen- 
erally are. At that time he would have 
been accurately described as a fine, up- 
standing voung Pagan, who loved his 
body boldly and not unwholesomely, and 
who was thoughtless because he had a 
superb digestion. Comparatively few 
persons who are totally unaware of the 
internal processes of the body devote 
much study to the eternal processes of 
the soul. A disordered liver is, perhaps, 
the greatest moral teacher that has ever 
been vouchsafed to humanity. This 
young Pagan had never been vouch- 
safed such a teacher. As to his worldly 
condition, he was well connected and 
was making plenty of money on the 
stock exchange. I give him the name of 
Maurice Vyning, and I will call her 
Lady Elslie.” 

Our hostess smiled as if she felt sure 
she knew the real name of the woman 
who looked like a cocotte in a cathedral. 
Elshe and Maurice Vyning 
unromantically at a Sunday 
dinner at Prince's. That night she was 
looking as wistful as a [Burne-Jones 
knight, and he as tense and gay as a 
successful acrobat at the Empire. His 
aloud for 

es. Her eves seemed 

and windows of dim-jeweled 
glass, incense, the mystic bell, those or- 
gan tones which sound as if they came 
from the far of a dream. He was 
immensely taken with her at first sight, 
and said afterward that ‘she looked as if 
she had such a deuced lot in her. So 
different from the regular dolls.’ They 


season 


=a ady 


met quite 


elastic figure seemed to cr\ 
tights and spangl 


to den 


side 


talked about the pity of Sunday dining, 
as people often do at Sunday dinners, 


started the 


and Lady Elslie—who had 
topic—explained to Mr. 
was ‘against her rule’ 


the Sabbath. 





“"We have too little time to think 
as it is, she observed, glancing vaguely 
at his magnificent shoulders. ‘Too little 
time for—but I shall bore vou if I go 
on.’ 

““T wish you'd teach me to think,’ he 
exclaimed, with an earnestness that, 
somehow, seemed to smack pleasantly 
of the trapeze. 

“"T! Lady Elslie said, with the look 
of a Sibyl and a little deprecatory laugh. 

“‘T’m sure vou could. I'm sure 
you're a—you're a—a thinker.’ 

“His conclusion fascinatingly 
lame. But there are women who love a 
mental ‘Grecian ' 

**And one can’t say 
woman, he a 


Was 


Bend.’ 
hat of the av- 
erage with athletic 
conviction. 

‘You must be superb upon the hori- 
zontal bar,’ Lady Elslie murmured, as if 
to herself. 

“Maurice Vyning squared his shoul- 
ders and looked modest. 

**Oh, I don't know. I'm pretty good 
at anything of that kind. But so are 


lots of other chaps,’ he answered. ‘I 
do wish vou'd teach me to think.’ 


“Lady Elshie asked him to call. And 
that was the beginning of everything. 
He called. As I have said, he was in- 
telligent and_ sensitive to influence. 
Lady Elslie admired his physique in 
secret and talked to him of serious 
things. It’s very often done.” 


“Oh, I know!” said our hostess. 
“They think about muscles and _ talk 


about morality.” 

The nerve doctor smiled. 

“By degrees, led on by Mr. Vyning’s 
really anxious docilitv, Lady  Elslie 
broached the most sacre d subj cts. She 
Cardinal Newman, of Gen. 
Mahomet, of the subtle in- 


sions on men 


sp ke of 
Booth, of 
fluences of the various reli 
and women, of the strange faculty pos- 
sessed by incense for rousing aspiration, 
of the changes wrought in the soul ac- 
customed to Anglican chants by a course 
of Gregorian music. 

‘By Jove, I'll go to church some 
Sunday! said Maurice Vyning, after 
several twilight conversations on these 
high matters. ‘I will, upon my word.’ 

“And he did. He went to Farm 
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Street. then to St. Paul's, then to the 
Christian Science Temple in Sloane 
Terrace, and finally to a meeting in 
honor of Gen. Booth at the Albert Hall. 
He also read the revelation of Mrs. 
Eddy, ‘A Catholic Dictionary,’ “The 
War Cry,’ Sir William Muir's book on 
‘The Koran,’ and other publications of 
an informing nature. And he ceased 
from taking in ‘The Referee’ and ‘The 
Pink ‘un.’ 

“Lady Elslie was touched and de- 
lighted. She began to reveal more and 
more fully that hidden self, ‘whose 
claims it is sacrilege to ignore.’ She 
told Maurice Vyning all about it, and 
found that the more she told the more 
she knew and had to tell. Her hidden 
self was like the widow’s cruse, an inex- 
haustible sort of affair, frem which 


really endless subjects for affecting and 
elevating conversation could be ex- 
tracted 

“People began to. talk. Vauzaise 


Langue hinted that Lady Elslie’s hidden 
self was devoted to the religion of the 
strong man. And then Maurice Vyning 
proposed to Lady Elslie and she refused 
him.” 

“Oh!” said our hostess. 

‘Are vou surprised 7” 

“Go on!” she said. ‘You don’t ex- 
pect a woman to say she’s surprised at 


anything another woman does 2’ 

I felt I had deserved the rod, and 
went on. 

“She refused him and told him why. 


She did not fe 
hidden self.” 
“Delicious!” grunted the nerve doc- 
tor into his walrus mustache. 
“\laurice Vyning declared it was ex- 
actly that self that he did love. 
¥ it!’ he exclaimed, instine 
iking a Sandow attitude which 
made Lady Elslie yo 
“Now, how can you know that?’ in- 
terrupted our hostess. 
i I knew them both. 


‘| sure that he loved her 





|| prove 


look dreamy 


Wom- 


en of her tvpe always look dreamy over 


attitudes of 


that 


kind.” 


Traveler, pulling at 
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“Maurice Vyning went away. He 
was a determined young man, and he 
sought out a deep-hearted, devoted and 
wholly unworldly priest, put himself in- 
to his hands, and became his disciple. 
This priest was a certain father—well, 
say Father Andrews, a zealous Ritual- 
istic clergyman who belonged to an An- 
glican Brotherhood, and was working 
at that time in a poor district not far 
from Vyning’s flat. Vyning believed 
himself to be totally unworthy of Lady 
Elslie. He wished to become worthy of 
her. He asked Father Andrews to help 
him to become so—without saying more 
than that the woman he loved was a 
saint.” 

‘Poor, dear young man!” ejaculated 
our hostess, with the most heartfelt com- 
passion. 

“Father Andrews became deeply in- 
terested in this rather unusual seeker 
after sanctity, and went to work on him 
with such good effect that in a short 
time Vyning was transformed. A sort 
of enthusiastic mysticism was grafted 
on to his robust strength. He was like 
a young Sandow who had seen not only 
the Sports Club, but the Seventh 
Heaven.” 

“Very attractive!” said our hostess, 
with earnest conviction. “I wish I had 
met him at that time.” 

“He went back to Lady Elslie and 
proposed to her again, and this time she 
accepted him. She said that he was now 
in harmony with her hidden self. 

“Vyning was still on the stock ex- 
change, but it began to be very distaste- 
ful to him, and he told Lady Elslie so. 
She thoroughly sympathized with him. 

“*There is nothing in Throgmorton 
Street to feed the soul,’ she observed. 
‘Still, we have been given the body, for 
some mysterious reason.’ 

**That’s true,’ said Vyning. 

“*And the body must be fed. They've 
made you a partner now, haven't they ?” 

“ “Yes, worse luck. It seems to tie me 
there more than ever, somehow.’ 

“*Poor boy!’ she murmured, stroking 
back his curly hair.” 

“He seems to have been 
with vou,” said our hostess. 

“Can you deny that at such a moment 





very frank 
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such a woman would have stroked back 
his curly hair?” I asked her. 

“Oh, I won’t go so far as that,’”’ she 
replied. 

“As I have said, Lady Elslie was rich. 
Still, life is extremely expensive now- 
adays for well-known people, and—well, 
on the whole, doubtless she thought it 
better that Maurice Vyning should stick 
to the stock exchange. At any rate, she 
proceeded to point out to him that there 
was more merit in leading the higher 
life in Throgmorton Street than in, for 
instance, a clergy house such as that in 
which Father Andrews resided. By this 
time Vyning had introduced the father 
to Lady Elslie. 

““He has promised to be my best 
man, Vyning said. 

“Lady Elslie looked rather 
about the mouth for a moment. 

“ ‘Tt’s suitable, isn’t it?’ Vyning con- 
tinued. ‘For he is the best man I have 
ever known.’ 

“Will he come to the wedding in a 
cassock ?’ inquired Lady Elslie, medita- 
tively. 

Of course. 
thing else.’ 

“*Dear me! How sane!’ 

“Tf it hadn’t been for him you would 
never have accepted me,’ added Vyning. 
‘I should never have found the way to 
your hidden self.’ 

“*T see,’ she answered. 

“A day or two afterward, according 
to Mauvatse Langue, she was heard to 
remark in public that it was a pity 
saints were nearly always scarecrows, 
and to inquire what colored frock would 
be likely to look best beside a cassock. 

“The hidden self was apparently be- 
ginning to be a little agitated. Vyning, 
perhaps, lived up to it rather too strenu- 
ously and persistently. 

“In his leisure time now, instead of 
practicing at the gymnasium in Ebury 
Street, he slummed with Father An- 
drews. Muscles that are not perpetually 
exercised soon begin to decrease. Vyn- 
ing began to look every day more ascetic 
and less herculean, and people noticed 
that Lady Elslie was becoming absent- 
minded, and that she talked less about 
Mahomet and Gen. Booth than had been 


drawn 


He never wears any- 


her custom in the old days. The wed- 
ding day was not yet fixed, but it was 
supposed that the marriage would be 
celebrated before the end of the season.” 
“Which season was it?” asked our 
hostess, carelessly. 
“T’m afraid I have forgotten,” I re- 


plied. “I have such a wretched mem- 
ory. 

I continued, rather hastily: 

“One afternoon Maurice Vyning 


came into Lady Elslie’s boudoir looking 
astonishingly like Father Andrews. He 
had come to ask Lady Elslie to fix the 
wedding day. 

“But before you do so, dearest,’ he 
said, ‘I have a great piece of news for 
you, 

“*They have made you senior part- 
ner!’ she exclaimed. 

“ “Oh, no!’ 

“You are going in for the competi- 
tion for the gold Sandow statuette!’ 

“*The gold what? No, indeed. I 
have resolved to take orders.’ 

“*To take ? 

“She faltered. 

“*To take orders. 
yyman. 
your 

“On his face was the expression of a 
man wearing a hair shirt. 

“*You—a clergyman!’ 

‘“ *Ves,’ he said, enthusiastically. ‘And 
you a clergyman’s wife! Think of it, 
dearest !’ 

“*T am thinking of it,’ she said. ‘A 
clergyman has to be a curate first, hasn’t 
he?’ 

wae oy 

“Then his wife begins by being a 
curate’s wife?’ 

“ ‘Naturally. At last your hidden self 
need no longer be hidden. You can 
show it to all the world as my help- 
mate.’ 

“*Your help—what?’ she murmured, 
unevenly. 

“*As my faithful and loving spouse.’ 

“*Spouse!’ she repeated. “You want 
me to be a spouse!’ 

“She did not fix the date that after- 
noon. In fact, she never fixed it. Ru- 
mor has it that she endeavored to dis- 





To become a cler- 
Now, am I more worthy of 
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suade Maurice Vyning from his resolu- 
tion. But Father Andrews had got the 
upper hand of him. Vyning was in 
deadly earnest. Lady Elslie delivered 
an ultimatum, I think. The hidden self 
demanded to be left hidden beneath the 
sheltering wing of Throgmorton Street. 
But Maurice Vyning had had ‘a call.’ 
“The engagement was broken off. 
Vyning is now an Anglican monk.” 


SELF 4! 


“And Lady Elslie?” inquired our hos- 
tess. 

“She married an American million- 
aire the other day. She has kept her 
title, and the hidden self remains hid- 
den.” 

“T have certainly met her,” said our 
hostess. “In fact, I have met dozens of 
her.” 

I did not contradict. 


we 


A SUCCESSFUL’ SUITOR 


HIN I scored my one-and-twenty, 


She was seventeen and 


sweet, 


And had devotees in plenty 
Humbly kneeling at her feet ; 
She was wise, sincere and simple, 
She was worth a world to win; 
And she had a tiny dimpk 


In her chin. 


All the fellows in the city 
Were in love with her awhile; 
Some got praise, and some got pity, 
Some a snub and some a smile: 


She w 


\ 


into rhyme. 


So it was when 


In a kind oft 


Like a bee ] 


first | 


as. worshipped, wooed and worried; 
Once a man beheld her 
Ceased for him, and off hx 


time 


hurried 


found het 


ove eclipse ; 


buzzed around her, 


Hunting honey from her lips, 


Humming 1) 


Radiant as 


QO)r of 


prose, 


rics to her beauty, 
any rose, 
With no thought de 


> »ohi te 
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One by one each ardent rival 


Yielded as the years went by, 


And 


a type of the survival 
Of the fittest- 


here am I; 


Happy, having her to rhyme to; 


How 
Tempus fugit! 
Tell her so. 


I love her, she shall know ! 
It is time to 


FELIX CARMEN. 








MY LADY OF THE CANDLES 


By Robert MacAlarney 


Author of 


HOLD the envelope in my hand, and 
| since there is no one to see—I have 
the alcove window table in the grill 
100m, and it is early for dining—I open 
it, pausing for a moment before | read. 
Does the sight of the absurdly tiptilted 
letters make me catch my breath in the 
old way? And are you ever going to 
learn to be less extravagant with silver 
crested note paper, my dear ladv? Four 
lines to a page—'tis monstrous. Ah, 
well, they sav you were the loveliest of 
brides, and for the future your paper 
will bear—not the dainty silver emblem, 
all your own—but a rampant thing with 
unicorns and |i in red and gold, a 
Heralds’ College nightmare. Red 
and gold are coiors | abhor, and | am 
but mildly fond of unicorius. Therefore, 
Iam glad vou did not send them to me 
along with vour last letter. 

After all, is it to be the last? \Iy 
wanders to the drawerful of en 
velope oblongs in my desk, with only 
Duke, my Boston terrier, to keep watch- 
ful eve upon them from the hearth rug. 
You have never asked me to send them 
back. I wonder why. I shall not read 
them again. I| think vou know that. 
And vet I should like to keep them just 
as they are, opening my desk now and 
then to gaze at the paper phalanx with 
a sigh—the briefest of sighs—and clos 
ing it again, leaving the mummies of 
dead fancies to wither in their mahog- 
any sarcophagus. 

lam dining by candlelight as we used 
to dine. I have always dined by can- 
dlelight since the night after that first 
dance at the Country Club, when we 
came home and ate caviare and peanut 
butter in the dining-room, while Hal 


110)1) 
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very 


‘| 


raze 


“The Red Billiard Ball,’ Etc. 


and Marian—are brides and _ bride- 
grooms ever so self-absorbed ?—purred 
to one another in the hall, forgetful of 
and scorning food. 

1 found you then, my lady, and candle 
burning has been a religion with me, 
dating from that night. The striking 
of the match, the touching of the flam- 
ing, wooden twig to the waxen column, 
are as much a part of my ritual as the 
responses and the recessional at St. 
Lotolph’s. \nd my memories—only 
my glad ones, for the others are not 
summoned to the are the white- 
walk the nave. 


us, quite, 


service 
robed choir be Vs whe 

But | am incongruous. To be that 
with one’s self is a weakness. To be 
that when others are observing is a dis- 
tinction. This is the club grill, and 
there is a dry Martini before me, with 
an olive peering greenly through the 
vellow liquid within the glass. Also 
James is at hand with cold consommeé. 
Choir -celestial beings of the 
heart! LEgad! I be of the earth, earthy, 
my lady. I rather fancy you always 
knew it. Hence Tom. 

Here's to vour happiness, Barbara. I 
wish we all could be happy. The best 
that is left for some of us, is to be 
blessed with a good appetite, and—my 
chop is on the fire. Yet, there will be 
no deceiving vou as long as | am sitting 
in the candle gleam. It is useless to try. 
Somehow, one’s power of dissimulation 
is vanished when the yellow light of a 
wax candle sheds its reflection upon 
white linen and cut glass. 

All of us have our thinly 
phases, you know. I call my candle 
phase my “period of translucency.” And 
once: ] even fancied I read your heart 


bovs 


ve iled 
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aright by candlelight, the dull tints of 


the oak wainscoting a somber back- 
ground for the shimmer of a_ white 
frock. Did I read it, I wonder? And 


if | had said what there was in my mind 
to say, would the candle gleam have 
lighted the pathway for the rest of a 
journey, which we would be taking to- 


gether? ‘To-morrow I shall call this 
mood of mine a mawkish one. And 
you—there will be no taper tones to 


move vou when my letter is handed vou 
at breakfast—will be a trifle kinder, but 


still vou will smile. 

Phe consomme—and now the letter. 
So [ read. I pass over the thanks for 
the samovar, which [ knew you would 
like. I got it in a basement shop in 
Allen Street-—it is a piece of real Rus 
sian copper—where I had planned we 
should shop together sometime, but of 
that no more. “Turn we to other 
things,” as good old Sir Thomas Malory 





Did we not read **The Mar- 
And will 
with Tom? 

I read 
t—so. “I am very, very happy—tfar 
happier than I ever dreamed of being. 
[ try to be merely calmly grateful, but 
my heart keeps beating, beating. There 
surely never was such another man as 


| say. 


} 


velous Adventures” together ? 
vou read Malory now— 
Does this ring true, my lady? 


Tom. You will think so, too, dear Dick, 
when vou know him. I am eager that 
you should meet each other. I have 


talked so much about you.” 

Have you? Ah, Barbara, Barbara! 
Suppose I should send you your old 
letters to read by candle gleam five vears 
from now. Tom would not know, for 
he will be at his club even as I am to- 
night. There is only one difference be- 
tween single and married bachelors— 
the married bachelor forgets himself for 
a vear or two. 

But, supposing. Would not the glow 
of the taper blur the faded lines as you 
would read? Would not the faint violet 
scent make vou turn apprehensively to- 
ward the closet. whence—be it ever so 
gently—would come the clattering of 
the skeleton, not fully fledged, maybe, 
but rapidly growing? That is the in- 
convenience of family skeletons, my 
dear Barbara. Fleshless, unmuscled, 
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dry as dust, there yet seems to lurk 
within their withered marrow a hidden 
protoplasm, which makes them thrive 
lustily. 

But my metaphors take flight here, 
and I make a long pull at my St. Julien, 
setting down the glass with a wry face, 
which brings Joseph to my side to ask 
anxiously about the temperature of the 
bottle. What if I should say: “It is not 
the claret that is iced too much, Joseph; 
it is my heart.’””’ Would he gaze at me 
more strangely than yvou—if you knew 
what I were thinking ? 

I think I shall run out to Orange on 
Sunday and watch Hal and Marian 
beam over the dinner things. There 
will be no one to linger at table in the 
candlelight with me, and I shall be verv 
lonely. [ may even envy them. There 
are times when the madness seizes me. 
It is so with all men, I have reason to 
know. It may be midsummer or mid- 
winter, but it is madness none the less, 
and there is ever a woman at the back of 


it. But, then, there is the story of the 
Spartan youth with his everlasting 
gnawing fox, to spur me on to be 
heroic. No one shall know that the 
creature tearing at my breast is other 
than a silly English sparrow. I 


laughed aloud then, and Joseph stared 
well-bredly. I have hastened to send 


him out of the room for benedictine 
with my coffee. Somehow, I feel more 
comfortable with him gone. I should 


not like to have a servant—even Joseph 
—siiling at me in his sleeve. 

It does seem like unpardonable stu- 
pidity, as I recall it. To have let those 
three vears slip by, and only find myself 
—not you—after Tom had come upon 
the horizon. Henceforth I abandon cau- 
tion in all my enterprises. It is a ruin- 
ous thing. You have not forgot the 
afternoon, my dear lady, I know. 
Whatever women forget, they do not 
forget the men who have cared for 
them. 

But lest the detail of the picture may 
have grown dim, let me paint it again 
for us both, sketchily, hastily, but with 
no uncertain color. Why am I doing 
it? I hear vou ask vourself that. Cer- 
tainly not to torture you. Your memory 
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will not be that keen. Possibly to tor- 
ture myself, because I please. Let us 
leave it there. So I begin to sketch. 

You were to finish shopping before 
you ran back to the lake. And you 
might be seen coming out of a certain 
Sixth Avenue shop at a quarter after 
three, if one happened to be in that 
neighborhood. And one did. You 
wouldn’t hansom to the Obelisk and 
back—there was time for it, and one 
always talks better sitting down. Mail- 
lard’s for an ice and a macaroon was the 
next best thing. But macaroons choke 
honest sentiment, even as strawberry ice, 
with biscuit tortoni, chill the most flam- 
bent mood of the wooer. So we came 
out upon Broadway, with forty minutes 
still left before train time, and my words 
all unsaid. Why did we walk east, I 
wonder? Yet we did, past the fountain 
in Madison Square, stopping to look at 
the statuary outside the new Appellate 
Court building, until Second Avenue lay 
before us. 

I remember I grasped wildly at the 
thought that you had never seen the 
Quaker meeting house in Stuyvesant 
Square. What mattered it where we 
spent those forty minutes? You gazed 
and admired, and I recall thinking that 
we had gone back to the primal prin- 
ciples of love-making, the method of the 
Bowery girl and her “‘steady,” as we sat 
upon a green park bench near the pool, 
and watched the nursemaids fish their 
persistent charges out of range of the 
spray. Often since, I have walked down 
Second Avenue between the two halves 
of the park, and have instinctively 
glanced over my _ shoulder at St. 
George’s clock on its squat, unfinished 
tower. But never since that day have I 
marked the gilt hands race around the 
dial as if they were bent on striking the 
hour. You were more interested in the 
children than you had been in the meet- 
ing house. 

And I think you were honestly sur- 
prised when I stumbled into ungainly 
speech, and told you clumsily—ah, how 
very clumsily—that memory does hurt 
—what I fancied you had guessed long 
before. But I read the truth in your 
eyes before I had finished two phrases, 


and like a criminal at the bar waiting 
for sentence to be passed, knowing that 
when he ceases to plead for mercy one 
fate and one fate only will be his, I 
talked on and on to put off the wrench 
I knew was in store for me. You were 
quite patient, my dear Barbara—quite 
patient. I remember hailing an uptown 
car, talking to you until we got to Twen- 
ty-third Street, where we transferred. 
And then I kept on talking all the way 
to the ferry. 

Even now it is all too fresh for me to 
see how utterly ridiculous it must have 
been. Yet, that there was Tom then, 
came as a blow to me. I had hoped at 
least to be given another chance. One’s 
only love affair, my dear lady, is apt to 
be a hospital case. It sent me home 
invalided—a heart cripple, but a plucky 
cripple, I like to think. And, Barbara, 
if you haven’t told Tom—and if you did 
not tell him upon the honeymoon jour- 
ney, you will never tell him—there isn’t 
any need of enlightening him now. I 
shall like to know him—to be friends 
with him. And if we both knew about 
Stuyvesant Park, it might hinder that. 
A man hates to be ridiculous in the eves 
of another, you know. It is different 
with a woman. She rates a lover by 
special code—never an unkind one. I'll 
warrant you even think Ichabod Crane 
was not without some manly merit, in 
the eyes of the rosy-cheeked, pitying 
Dutch heiress he dreamed of snaring. 
Therefore—don’t tell Tom. Thank you, 
Barbara. 

This is quite some time later. It must 
be all of a half hour, for the candles 
have begun to gutter, and the other 
tables are filling. Over there is Stilson 
Devereux. Didn’t his violets used to 
litter your dressing table rather regu- 
larly, my lady? Bah! he is half bald 
now, and his waist has begun to disap- 
pear. Am I, too, growing unpleasant to 
look at in the flesh? Who was it said: 


“Love’s a flick’ring candle flame. 
Merrily it sputters. 

Time enough to think of blame 
When the candle gutters.” 


I have become somewhat of a philos- 
opher, Barbara. And I know that at 
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least one candle will burn on sturdily to 
the end. Your gentle hand with the 
snuffers did not extinguish it. I like 
to think you did not wish to. The clock 
chimes on the landing strike the quar- 
ter hour. If I would see the first act, 
] must hasten. 

The candle wicks, burned out, reel 
and sway in their cups of melted wax— 
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memories are wicks that never burn out. 
There is only the lees of the bottle left 
to toast you in, Barbara. After all, 
there is something akin to my mood in 
the bitterness—does it matter? God 
bless you, my dear lady of the candles, 
and—'tis a prayer from a society pagan, 
but ‘tis an honest prayer for all of that, 
and ‘twill serve—God bless Tom. 


at 


MY 


() paisde deas, 


How cold the 


PRET 


TY CHILD 


I did not know 


winter's blast could blow 
1 


Into her heart; with what despair 


Earth drew her bloom and blossom fair, 


How lone a man might come and go 


When vou were here 


How could I know, 


how could I know? 


my pretty child? 


When gracious summer looked and smiled, 


Soft were the sleeping roses’ breath 
Who did not know a dream of death, 
Like him who stood in glad surprise 


At love discovered in your eyes. 


That fleeting time so slow could pass 


I did not know, mo paisde deas. 


My pretty child, I did not know 


How 


[ had watched you come and go, 


How I had listened for your song, 


How 


short your shy caress, how long 


Your absence was, till praying I 


Looked up to Heaven with a cry 


To call you back, there saw a star 


And knew how far God's gardens are. 


Dora SIGERSON. 











THE SHARK 


By Morgan 


Author of **The Helix,’ 
“HERE was a startled yell from 
aloft, and Green, the ordinary 


seamian of the port watch, was 


seen clinging tightly to the jackstay of 
the cro’-jack yard, and peering dow 

ward. He had dropped his marline- 
spike, which, turning slowly over as it 


fell, struck the water, point first. 

“My God, sir,” he sang out to the 
mate below him on the poop, “d’ you 
see that shark? He's long as the jib- 
boom, sir.” 

Mr. Good stepped to the taffrail and 
peered over, just in time to see the tip 
of a dorsal fin disappearing from view, 
and a long, dark green, shadowy form 
that merged as he looked into the deep 
blue of the quiet The ripples, 
splashed by the marlinespike, obstructed 
his vision; but Green, higher in the air, 
could see farther. 

“He's swallowed the spike, sir,” he 
called, as he stared down with wide-open 
eves. “He swam down and caught it. 
He gi'’me such a turn, sir, when [| first 
seen him, that [ dropped it.” 

“Lookout vou don’t drop yourself,” 
growled the mate, good-humoredly. 
“Come down and get another.” 

Green started in along the foot rope, 
and as Mr. Good resumed his scrutiny 
of the smooth, heaving sweil he was 
joined by the helmsman, old man Mun- 
son, the patriarch of the crew, and a 
privileged character, who, there being 
no wind, dared leave the wheel. As they 
looked a long patch of dark green ap- 
peared, then the indistinct outlines of a 
man-eating shark—not so long as the 
jib-boom, but fully fifteen feet in 
length. He “rose” his dorsal fin and 
lay quiet, just beneath the surface, and 


Sea. 


Robertson 


“Sinful Peck,” Ete. 


six fect abaft the rudder. (Jd Munson 
groaned a weary oath, 1 said 

‘He’s come for one of us, Hel 
follow along for seven days, and tl 
he'll get one of us. Everv seven days 
a man goes with a shark in the wa 
sir. In my last ship e 

“Never mind vour last) ship, old 
man,” interrupted the mate Fake the 
wheel again: and don't stir the en up 
with shark yarns. [ll fix that gentle 


man.” 


He went forward, and returned 


a harpoon; and having met Green on 
his way for a marlinespike, brought him 
along, and had him get out from the 


lazaret a coil of small rope. the end of 
which he fastened to the harp On, 

‘It's a dead easv shot.” he said as he 
mounted the tatfrail. “Stand by 
out lively when [ hit him,” he 
Green: “and be ready to catch a turn.” 

Holding on with his left hand to the 
bale of the spanker boom, he poised the 
harpoon a moment, then softly repeat- 


to pay 


11.4 
added to 


ing, “Dead easy,” hurled it downward. 
There was a scarcely perceptible tlirt 
of the shark's tail, a back-push of his 
fins, a flurry of the surface water, and 
the shark had moved about a foot to 
starboard. The harpoon was seeking 


the bottom. 

“Haul in,” velled 
Green was dutifully paving out. 
how'd [ miss ?” 

He looked down at the quiescent 
brute, and saw, or thought he saw, one 
wicked little eye close in a wink. 

“All right, my joker.” he 
angrily. “We'll try again.” 

He tried again, and again—and many 
times, to no The shark was 


the mate—for 


“Hell, 


said, 


avail. 
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quicker of eve and movement than he, 
and at last he gave it up. 

“Get to your work,” he said, sourly, 
to Green. “Finish seizin’ off those 
gaskets.” 

“Please, Mr. Good,” said Green, ear- 
nestly, “put me at somethin’ else. Vl 
fall, sir, | know J'll fall, with him 
a-lookin’ up at me.” 

“Get up on the cro’-jack yard,” roared 
the incensed officer. “Nice state of af- 
fairs, this is. -\fraid to go aloft. \What’s 
the matter wi’ you, hev? Up wi’ you.” 

Pale of Green secured his mar- 
linespike and went up. \lr. Good, fum- 
ing and profane comments 
on the situation, began coiling the wet 
rope on the top of the house to dry. 


face, 


mouthing 


“He's gight, sir,” ventured old Mun- 
son at the wheel. “Shouldn’t wonder 
if he went first.” 


“Will vou dry up?” said Mr. Good, 
softly, but intensely in Munson’s ear. 
“Vil get that shark vet, but if I hear any 
more croaking from vou I'll have you 
aloft night and day.” 

Munson subsided, and the irritated 
Mir. Good gave over his coiling job, and 
went forward again, bringing back this 
time a shark hook and chain, with a 
larg piece of fat pork for bait. Also 
did he bring Green, who had secured a 
spike, but had not reached the rigging. 

“Now,” said the mate, as he fastened 
the rope to the chain, “vou stand by 
with the end of the spanker sheet, and 
if he takes the hook, make a runnin’ 
bowline—a slip noose, vou know, around 
the line, so as to slip it down over his 
head, and bring him up by the tail. 
Understand 7” 

Green did, and dropping his spike, 
cleared away the rope named, while Mr. 
Good gently lowered the baited hook 
to the water. The shark backed away 
from it a foot or two as it floated 
astern, then. cautiously approaching it, 
nosed it a little, and nibbled the pork 
from the hook. 

“Well, d—n vou heart and soul,” ex- 
claimed the mate in amazement. Then 
he hurled Green’s marlinespike at him, 
but missed. 

“What's going on here,” said a voice 
behind him, and Mr. Good turned to 
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face the captain, a man the antithesis 
of himself in manner and appearance. 
The mate was old, bearded, bluff and 
profane, the captain young, smooth of 
face, voice and outline; the mate tall, 
thin and angular, but with an ever- 
present rough good-humor ; the captain 
short, fat, solemn, sour and _ religious. 
“Your language is painful to listen to, 
Mr. Good,” he continued. “What are 
you doing 7” 

“Trying to catch that hell-fired shark, 
cappen; and look at what he did—ate 
the pork and left the hook. Who'd 
think he knew enough?” 

“\WWhy not, sir?” said old Munson, in 
his raspy voice, turning and_ looking 
earnestly at the mate. ‘Everybody 
knows that sharks are inhabited by the 
souls of wicked skippers and mates who 
were hung for murdering sailors. I 
nav have sailed with that same——’” 

“Will vou shut up?” roared the mate. 
“If vou don’t, | may be a shark myself 
some day.” 

“You might find something better to 
do with your time, Mr. Good,” said the 
captain, peering over the _ taffrail. 
“That is one of God’s creatures. Why 
should you wish to kill it?” 


“Why? Because it’s a d—d shark, 
cappen. A murdering, man-eating 
shark.” 

“It has done you no harm, Mr. 
Good.” The captain looked aloft. “I 


see the wind is hauling, and your yards 
will bear a little attention.” 

Caught in a dereliction, the mate went 
forward, muttering further and intense 
profanity, while the captain went below, 
and Green aloft. Green moved slowly 
and carefully up to the vard, then slowly 
and carefully down for the spike he had 


pretended to forget, by which time 
eight bells struck, and he went 
forward. 

His sporting blood temporarily 
chilled, Mr. Good let the shark alone 


for the rest of that day; but at daylight 
next morning, it being his watch on 
deck, he looked over at the monster, 
and was moved to try again. He tried, 
and lost more pork. Then he tried the 
harpoon, and lost his temper. Cursing 
furiously, he ran to his room and re: 
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turned with a_ revolver, which he 
emptied at the shark; but, though his 
aim was good, the water stopped the 
bullets, and not one hit the big fish with 
force enough to disturb him. In a final 
outburst of rage and profanity, Mr. 
Good hurled the pistol at the big brute, 
and then, realizing what he had done, 
turned his profanity inward, and re- 
buked himself for a fool. Then the 
captain, aroused by the shots, appeared 
at his side, and joined him in the re- 
buke. 

“Why will you indulge your cruel 
instincts in this manner?” he asked 
mildly. 

“Well, cappen,” growled the mate, 
“he’s a cruel swine himself, and he’s 
got the best o’ me. I’ve lost my gun— 
*spect he’s swallowed it. He eats mar- 
linespikes. “Twas a good gun, too. 
Cost me two pound ten in Liverpool.” 

“All you had, too,” exclaimed the 
captain, seriously. ‘And you dropped 


it while fooling with that poor crea- , 


ture?” 

“Wrong, cappen. I flung it at him 
after firin’ six bullets at him.” 

“Oh, you miserable fool. And it was 
all the gun you had. I’ve heard you 


” 





say so. Now, what'll 
“Steady, cappen,” interrupted the 
mate, his face darkening. “Don’t 


abuse me before the man at the wheel, 
sir. I won't stand it. Come forward 
a bit, if you please, and we'll talk.” 

The man at the wheel put on the ab- 
stracted look peculiar to all unwilling 
listeners, and the captain followed the 
mate to the weather alley, near the poop 
steps. 

“[T know what’s in your mind, cap- 
pen,” said the mate. ‘You've no gun 
yourself, and depended upon me for 
any shootin’, if the crew made trouble. 
Now, this is a good crew, and I don’t 
need a gun to handle ’em; but I do 
need to keep ’em tranquil. And noth- 
ing upsets a crew like a shark in the 
vake. Besides, they wouldn’t know it 
was my only gun if you hadn’t declared 
yourself *fore the man at the wheel.” 

“That’s all right,” answered the cap- 
tain, peevishly. “I merely object to 
cruelty to dumb creatures.” 


“Well, I'll tell you, cappen, if you 
don’t let me get rid of that shark you'll 
have to be cruel to sailors. I know 
sailors; I’ve been longer ’fore the mast 
than you, sir.” 

Few captains like such comparisons, 
especially if they be young, and sons of 
owners. This one was very properly 
incensed. 

“I care nothing for that, Mr. Good,” 
he said, sharply. “I forbid you to tor- 
ture that poor fish any more. You are 
setting an infamous example to those 
ignorant men forward, whose souls, in 
a measure, I feel accountable for.” 

“Well, I'll be d—d,” said the mate, 
almost in a whisper. 

“You certainly will be, if you persist 
in your evil ways,” answered the cap- 
tain, turning away. 

“But what’ll we do about that shark, 
cappen? He'll follow till he gets a 
man.” 

“Feed him,” said the captain, turn- 
ing half around. ‘Feed him until he is 
glutted, and he will leave us.” 

“Which man’ll I chuck over first, 
cappen? Green? He’s young and fat.” 

The captain turned squarely around. 

“Feed him pork,” he said, angrily. 
“Strike out a barrel of that fat ’Frisco 
pork in the ’tween-deck, and feed him 
until he is satisfied.” | 

“It’s down under three tiers o’ lime 
barrels, sir. It'll take the whole watch 
half a day to get at it. Won't live 
chickens from the coop suit him better. 
I’ve plenty other work for the men.” 

“Do as I tell you, Mr. Good,” said 
the captain, sternly. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” loudly answered Mr. 
Good. “I can do that, cappen.” 

As the mate had predicted, it took a 
half day to get out a barrel of pork; and 
before the work was finished three men 
had contributed various articles to the 
omniverous maw of the man-eater. 
They were of the second mate’s watch, 
for Mr. Good's crowd slept from break- 
fast until noon. Big Bill, a six-foot 
“Sou’wegian,” too big to be handy in 
the contracted ’tween-deck, was sent out 
on the jibboom at a tarring-down job, 
while his watch-mates wrestled with 
barrels under the second mate. Ordi- 
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narily Bill was as sure of foot and hand 
as a monkey, but on this occasion he 
had trouble with himself. Mr. Good, 
who, too angry and upset to sleep, was 
watching the ship, while the second 
mate was below, observed Bill flounder 
down from the jib foot rope, and a 
moment later climb inboard and get out 
of sight. 

Then Mr. Good, standing near the 
quarter rail, noticed a tobacco pouch 
float by, heard the swish of a dorsal fin, 
and saw the upturned white belly of the 
shark as he rushed at the prize. Then, 
unable to resist the impulse, he seized 
an iron belaying pin from the rail, and 
hurled it at the shark—but missed, as 
before. He also gave vent to the bad 
language which he thought fitting to 
the occasion, and then heard the cap- 
tain’s voice through a window: 

“Mr. Good, those belaying pins are 
the owner’s property. You would not 
like it if I deducted their cost from your 
pay, would you?” 

“Oh, damn,” growled the mate, as he 
moved away from the window. 

As the second mate had given Bill his 
job, Mr. Good did not investigate Bill, 
who “soldiered” until four bells, when 
he came aft to take the wheel. But 
here he questioned him mildly. 

“T dunno, sir,” said Bill. “I loose 
my tobax bag, und mine foot slip on 





der foot ro ype. Den I think of dot feller 
ider the stern, und next I know I 
ch up on der martingale, sir. I yoost 


hold on, by golly.” 

“The shark got your tobacco,” 
“T saw him grab it.” 
golly. I bet it make him sick, 
sir. It make me sick, to think of him 
aitin’ for me. Ah-ah-ah!” Bill fin- 
ished with a shiver. 

The man Bill relieved, a German, 
named Swanson, nearly as old a man as 
Iunson, was told by Mr. Good to rack 
ff the lanvards of the weather 


said 


mizzen 





rigging, recently set up—a job requir- 
ing ed rope yarns, a marlinespike 
and a knife Swanson procured his 


material, and went to work, and when 
he first found occasion to use his knife 
twirled it out of its sheath with the usual 
flourish. But it left tgs hand with the 
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momentum given it, whirled over his 
shoulder, and landed upon the monkey 
rail; here it rattled and slid about, as 
though imbued with life, then fell over- 
board. There was the now familiar 
swish of the dorsal fin, as the shark 
dove for the morsel, and Mr. Good re- 
marked : 

“Tf he takes that, he’ll get the belly- 
ache. Get another knife, Swanson.” 
But Swanson was unnerved. 

“Tt wass a sign—a sign,” he stuttered. 
‘A sign dot [ go, sir. Und Green, he 
go, und you—you go, sir. You loose 
your pistol, und Bill—we all go, sir. It 
Wass a sign. 

“More of a sign that we won't go, 
Swanson,” said the mate, in rough kind- 
“Go get a knife.” 

Shaking his head, Swanson went for- 
ward and remained there. As it was an 
English ship, Mr. Good was not im- 
pelled to follow and club him aft. 

Limerick, an Irishman of the second 
mate’s watch, had gone below with rub- 
ber boots on. These had distressed him 
in the hot ’tween-deck, and he had re- 
moved them; and to save his socks from 
wear he also removed them. The result 
was that his feet, moist with perspira- 
tion, slaked the lime scattered 
around from the leaky barrels, and soon 
became so painful that he pulled the 
boots on for protection. But the lime 
still ate into his skin, and he was forced 
to come up on deck, where he not only 
rinsed his feet in salt water, but rinsed 
out his boots with fresh. Then, after 
he had donned suitable foot gear, he 
hung his boots on the jib guys to dry, 
and in doing so one went overboard. 
The shark got the boot; there was no 
doubt of it. For, though Limerick, 
peering aft from the cathead, could not 
see, Mr. Good on the quarter, called the 
news forward. 

“Tt wass a sign, Limerick,” whined 
old Swanson from the fore hatch. “We 
all go by der shark.” 

“Sign be dommed, ye old bag o’ bad 
news,” said Limerick, coming down the 
forecastle steps. “I’m thinkin’ o’ the 
cost of a new pair o’ gum boots from 
the slop chest. If the mate ‘ud let me 
aft I'd like nothin’ better than to give 


ness. 


loose 
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the murderin’ thief the other boot on 
the head—bad luck to him.” 

The barrel of pork was brought up, 
and broached alongside the fore hatch; 
then, when Mr. Good had eaten his din- 
ner with the captain—at which function 
neither spoke to the other—he procured 
the fattest chunk of pork in sight and 
brought it aft. The captain found it 
convenient to be there, and as Mr. Good 
dropped the pork over the taffrail, 
looked down with the keenest interest. 
The shark, as though appreciative of 
the effort in his behalf, made more cere- 
mony over this contribution. Instead 
of a greedy rush straight for the gift, 
he backed away, circled around, and 
then headed dead-on. The pork seemed 
to melt into the white glimmer of the 
shark’s upturned belly. 


“That’s what he likes,’ exclaimed the 


captain enthusiastically. “Give him 
some more, Mr. Good.” 

“Av, ay, sir,” snorted the mate. 
“But he doesnt like it so much as 
marlinespikes, pistols, baccy and _ be- 


layin’ pins, cappen; and he likes sailors’ 
legs and arms better than all.” 


The captain raised his hand, and 
mildly said: 

“Give him some more.” 

The mate funneled his hands and 


sent a mighty roar forward: 

“One up—and bear a hand. An order 
of pork in a hell of a rush. And, say, 
cappen, I’m not much of a hash slinger, 
but a mighty good head waiter. Would 
he like some beans with his pork 7” 

The captain made no reply. Mr. 
Good was an expert seaman, and a 
valuable aid to one whose father owned 
the ship. An American named Thomp- 
son understood the order, and filled it. 

“You'll get no tips in this hash 
house,” snarled the mate, as he took the 


pork from the grinning sailor. “Go 
forard and stand by for orders.” 
Thompson departed, and Mr. Good 
tossed the pork to the shark. It was 


bolted with the same ceremony, but not 
so greedily. 

“Will he have some more, cappen?” 
asked the mate, with mock deference. 
“Or would he like some dessert ?”’ 


As I said, give him all he can eat,” 
responded the captain, with what dig- 
nity he could command. 

“Once more on the rare and the 
ereasy,” velled the mate; and Thomp- 
son came aft with another portion of 
pork. 

“No question about it,’ said Mr. 
Good, as he took the pork and dropped 
it. “Phat fellow can never look a hog 
in the face again, and he'll never get a 
front seat in the Holy 
smoke, cappen, he won't touch it.” 

The shark had nosed the morsel, 
backed away from it, and, as it floated 


synagogue. 


astern, resumed his position just abaft 
the rudder. 

“Shall I give him the latitude and 
longitude,” asked the mate with fine 
arcasm in his voice, “so he can find it 
again ? 

“Give him all that he can cat.” an- 
swered the captain. “‘Surfeit him, so 
that he will leave us.” Then he de- 


scended to his cabin. 

But Mr. Good fed no 
the shark that day. 
lLimerick’s language when he 
limped aft to the wheel at eight bells, 
he did a wonderful amount of thinking, 
as little compatible with his duties as 
chief mate as was feeding pork to a 
shark. Limerick was in agony, he in- 
formed Mr. Good. His feet felt as 
though he had stepped on a hot stove. 
Che irascible, but kind-hearted old fel- 
low called the next man to the wheel, 
and sent Limerick forward, following 
himself with appliances from the medi- 
cine chest. 

While among the men Mr. Good did 
his utmost, by admonition and ridicule, 
to counteract the intluence of the two 
superstitious old croakers, Swanson and 
Munson, but with little even 
though backed by the lurid irreverence 
of Limerick, who was willing, he 
averred, to go down in a bosun’s-chair 
and kill the shark with his one rubber 
boot. 

Green made no secret of his terror, 
and whimpered unrebuked among men, 
who, as a class, regard cowardice as 
the unpardonable sin. Swanson openly 
veiced his determination not to leave 


more pork to 
Instead, inspired by 


strong 


Success, 
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the deck while the ‘shark was in the 
wake, saving he preferred going in 
irons to the chance of death after the 
‘sign” given him. Big Bill was non- 
committal; but it was apparent that he 
had not recovered from the shock to his 
nerves. And old man Munson _ told 
yarn after varn of the turpitude of 
sharks. The others of both watches 
shared more or less evenly the senti- 
ments of these four. Luckily, it was 
fine weather, and nothing but routine 
work demanded that men mount the 
rail; but a gale of wind with a demor- 
alized crew, would be a serious propo 
sition, and though the mate mirthfully 
forgawe the two old croakers, he piti 


‘ 





lessly berated Green, and drove all 
hands, even the crippled Limerick, up 
the weather main rigging to the top- 
mast head and down the lee side be- 
fore allowing them to go to supper. 


But the moral effect of the experiment 
was lost by a happening in the last dog 
watch. 

Though English, she was a wooden 
ship, and needed the daily pumping out. 
When the watch was called to the 
pumps at seven, or by English reckon- 
ing, three bells, a man readily mounted 
the rail amidships to draw a bucket of 


water. It was Thompson, a peculiarly 
efficient man, steady of head and hand 
—one who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would not indulge in horse- 


play or bravado; but a shark under the 
stern is bad for nerves, and Thompson 
yielded. He lowered the draw-bucket 
with a flourish, tilted it to fill it, hove 
upward with all his strength, and ac- 
tually pulled himself overboard. As he 
fell with a splash, a cry of horror went 
up from the men amidships; they 
sprang to the rail, and threw over every 
rope’s-end in reach, then, their anxiety 
over Thompson dominating their fears, 
they swarmed to the top of the rail, 
ready to assist. But Thompson needed 
no help. There was small way upon 
the ship, and he arose-close to the main 
chains. The ship was rolling heavily 
in the trough of a short swell, and 
though this may have contributed to 
his loss of balance, it was his salvation 
now. Barely catching one iron bar 
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with one hand, he was lifted out of 
water by the ship’s roll, and as she 
plunged him back, he caught with the 
other hand and swung his right leg 
over the lower channel board. Here he 
rested a moment, as the ship again lifted 
him; but something brushed his dan- 
gling left foot, and he frantically finished 
his climb. As he appeared, pale and 
dripping, among his shipmates on the 
rail, a crunching sound was heard and 
a man sang out: “‘Great God, he’s taken 
the draw-bucket, rope and all.” 

Mr. Good wisely ordered the wash- 
deck pump rigged to prime the main 
pumps, and the job  was_ finished, 
Thompson assisting, as though nothing 
had happened. 

Next morning Mr. Good turned out 
at four bells, fully an hour and a baif 
before breakfast time. He paid no at- 
tention to the ship, to the wind and 
weather, or to the washing-down of the 
deck, which, under the second mate, was 
proceeding in the customary manner. 
He went directly to the “bosun’s-lock- 
er,” and equipped himself with palm, 
needle and twine, which he secreted in 
his pocket. Next, Chips being asleep, 
he sneaked into the carpenter shop and 
secured a hatchet, which he tucked into 
his trousers. Then, hardly noticed by 
the busy second mate and his watch, he 
burrowed into the pork barrel and 
brought out the largest piece of greasy 
abomination that it contained. With 
this he descended the fore hatch, and 
remained below until seven bells, when 
he emerged, carrying the pork, which 
had increased in size, and bore a line of 
big, twine stitching on one side. 
ing the carpenter shop he again sneaked 
in and deposited the hatchet, then went 
aft, placed the pork, stitched side down, 
upon a bit of old canvas under the 
wheel-box grating, and peered over the 
stern. The sinister brute was still there, 
bluish-green in the morning light—in- 
ert, but menacing. He flirted his tail 
and moved forward a foot; then—of 
course it was due to refraction—Mr. 
Good received a wink. Mr. Good re- 
turned it, solemnly. 

“Not vet, vou bloody 
owner,” he said, softly. 


i) 
ass- 


son of a ship 


“Not vet. Wait 
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till your friend is up.” Then he washed 
his hands and went to breakfast with 
the captain. 

They were not yet on speaking terms, 
and the meal passed off in silence; but 
as the mate rose he said: 

“Going to feed the baby, now. 
you be up, sir?” 

The captain, his eyes on 
fast, made no answer. 

“He don’t look well at all, this morn- 
ing, sir,” continued the mate, edging 
toward the door. “He over-ate him- 
self yesterday. I don’t think pork is 
really good for sharks, sir.” 

“Mr. Good,” sputtered the captain, 
“T object to your tone. I demand that 
you treat me with respect. I demand 
that you obey my reasonable and hu- 
mane wishes in regard to that shark. I 
order you to feed him—to surfeit him, 
so that he will leave us.” 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir,” answered the 
mate, meekly. “But I’m a humane man 
myself, sir. I wouldn’t give a poor 
shark what is not good for him, any 
more than I would a baby, sir. Do you 
think draw-buckets are bad for sharks, 
cappen? Marlinespikes and_ belayin’ 
pins seem to agree with him, but it 
might be the draw-bucket, after all—not 
the pork. Come up, and see for your- 
self, sir.” 

Partly mollified by his mildness, the 
captain rose and followed him. As they 
reached the taffrail eight bells sounded, 
the watch below tumbled out of the 
forecastle, and the second mate climbed 
the poop steps to report to his superior 
the happenings of the morning watch, 
and be officially relieved. For the 
moment all hands were on deck. Per- 
haps the mild and humane Mr. Good 
knew they would be. 

There was little wind, and little way 
upon the ship. The long bluish-green 
thing of horror was clearly visible in 
the smooth sea beneath, and as the cap- 
tain and mate looked over, moved ahead 
expectantly, his white belly partly show- 
ing as he canted himself, his wicked and 
wide-open eyes watching upward. As 
they looked, a pilot fish—the usual con- 
sort of a shark—darted up to his nose, 
from to starboard, hovered a moment 


Will 


his break- 





and darted pack. There was a streak 
of shade in the water, as a wave of 
ripples left by the dorsal fin, and in 
a second the shark was on the starboard 
quarter, gingerly devouring some 
scraps of the men’s breakfast that had 
drifted aft. Mr. Good shivered, and 
picked up the pork. 

“He seems to be hungry,” 
captain. 

“Well,” grunted the mate, “if he’s 
hungry, why he ought to be fed’”—he 
tossed over the pork—‘but, as I said, 
cappen, | don’t think pork agrees with 
him.” 

The shark, as the greasy white lump 
struck the water, backed away a short 
distance; then the pilot fish was seen, 
inspecting the find, apparently with ap- 
proval, for he immediately shot over to 
the nose of his big friend to report. 
The shark backed a little farther, then 
reversed his engines and went ahead, 
turning to the right. He made two 
complete circles around the morsel be- 
fore heading straight on, but then he 
made for it with the speed of a torpedo 
boat, turning on his side as he drew 
near, and shooting half out of the water 
with the momentum, after his cavernous 
mouth had inclosed it. Then he quietly 
sculled up to his post just abaft the rud- 
der, ready for further favors. 

“Give him more,” said the captain. 

“Very well, sir,” said the mate, re- 
signedly. “If you think pork is good 
for him. But I[ think it makes him 
sick.” Then, funneling his hands, he 
sent a roar forward. “Bring that pork 
barrel aft on the poop.” 

It took most of the watch to get the 
pork barrel aft, and the rest of the 
men, interested in the proceedings, 
climbed the rail to observe. But by the 
time the barrel was deposited alongside 
the wheel box the shark seemed to have 
lost interest himself. He was moving 
uneasily from side to side, backing and 
going ahead, as though in quest of 
something. The pilot fish could be seen, 
occasionally, darting to and fro, as 
though sharing the mood of the shark, 
but never approaching too close. 

“T told you, cappen,” said the mate, 
solemnly, “that pork didn’t agree with 


said the 
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him. You can see for yourself, sir, 
that it’s made him sick.” 

“Nonsense,” said the captain. 
him another piece.” 

Mr. Good tossed over another lump, 
but it received attention only from the 
pilot fish, who drifted astern with it. 
The big fish seemed more agitated than 
ever. His movements were quicker, 
and his excursions to the right and left, 
longer. Suddenly he stopped, elevated 
his nose, and belched in air a quantity 
of what looked like soap suds. Then 
he sank, and shot away to port, only to 
return as quickly. 


“Give 


“Sick,” murmured the mate, “very 
sick. I knew it. He ought to have 


had some beans with his pork, or some 
belayin’ pins, or hardware.” 

The captain watched with serious 
face. The second mate was beside him, 
equally observant. To one side, held 
to the poop by the spectacle, were the 
men who had brought the pork barrel 
aft, and scattered along the rail amid- 
ships were the rest of the crew. The 
shark seemed to appreciate his audience, 
for he was performing feats of agility 
now, unusual to sharks; he was throw- 
ing somersaults in the air, and occasion- 
ally standing on his head. 

“What is the matter with him?” 
asked the captain, in mild wonder. 

“T tell you, cappen,” answered the 
mate, virtuously, “that you’ve made 
him sick. Pork’s a rich diet. I wouldn’t 
be so cruel to a poor ignorant brute, but 
you will, I see. Now you've got this on 
your conscience, sir, but my conscience 
is clear. I didn’t want to torture the 
poor thing.” 

“Give him another piece,” 
captain, doggedly. 

Mr. Good fished out a succulent por- 
tion and flung it with all his strength at 
the shark, but missed. 

Again the shark stopped, elevated his 
and belched forth a deluge of 
white froth of a thick, creamy consist- 
ency. Then he backed away, raced 
furiously around in a circle, and re- 
peated the performance. A black ob- 
ject whirled upward, and sank. 


said the 


nose, 


“By the holy powers,” yelled Lim- 
erick, from the mizzen rigging. “If 
that ain’t me boot I’m a Dutchman.” 

Another violent outpouring brought 
momentarily to light several small black 
objects which might be belaying pins, 
pistols, or marlinespikes. But when 
a rope whirled, snake-like, high in the 
air, they recognized the bucket rope. 

The sea around the shark was becom- 
ing milk white and opaque, so that when 
he dove he was out of sight. But he 
did not remain long under water. He 
seemed to be seeking air, and would 
suddenly appear, shooting upward twice 
his length, to fall with a splash, and 
resume his circlings and_ rushings. 
Then, after a wild and furious rush far 
to starboard, and back to port, he 
sculled quietly up to the rudder, turned 
on his side, and lay still. 

“Why, he’s dead,” said the captain, 
as the carcass floated astern. “Who 
would think that pork would kill a 
shark ?” 

“Who indeed, cappen,” answered the 


mate, severely. ‘“‘But care killed the 
cat, sir.” 
“Well, well, I don’t understand.” 


The captain went down the companion 
way, and the men began moving for- 
ward. 

“T understand,’ said Limerick, 
wisely, as he lowered himself from the 
rigging. “I shudn’t wonder, begob, if 
the son uv a thief’s insides felt some- 
thin’ like me feet. They do say that 
quicklime be a powerful counter-ir- 
rytant. Maybe he got some lime wid 
his pork.” 

“Will you shut your jaw?” said Mr. 
Good, fiercely. Then, drawing near to 
the man, the last of the crew on the 
poop, he said in his ear: “Go down 
for’ard with a broom, and sweep up all 


that lime scattered around. I didn’t 
have time. And keep your damn 
mouth shut, d’you hear?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Limerick, 


cheerfully, as he turned away. “But 
d’ye know, Mr. Good, I feel powerful 
sorry fur the shark. I know just how 
he felt, sir.” 
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By One 


he would, I am sure, have been 

asked by some enterprising journal 
to contribute a series of articles on how 
he lost and won his battles. 

[ wish certain ladies would give us 
an account of campaigns scarcely 
bitter in a paper entitled “Social Prom- 
inence, and How I Attained It.” 

Many people, especially outsiders, 
are fond of talking as if social success 
fell like rain upon the just and the un- 
just, or, as if, like lightning, it never 
struck twice in the same place. 

As a matter of fact the simple prin- 
ciple that underlies such success is the 
same that underlies it in any field, busi- 
ness, artistic, or what you will. You 
must be in a position to offer people 
something that they want; or, to be 
more particular in the case of society, 
you must have something that contrib 
utes to the general ease or amusement 
of the people with whom you want to 
play. At this our imaginary outsider 
cries out: “Oh, vou mean be rich, of 
fer good food and drink, and every 
will come to get it.” 

[ do not mean precisely this, although 
this is a very simple, indeed the simplest, 
practical example, of my general theory. 
Money is a very excellent and important 
thing in the struggle, but it is not the 
only one. Mere blank, perfect beauty— 
beauty that actually ornaments—has 
been known to carry its possessor ex- 
traordinarily far. Honest, active good- 
nature, the sort that makes the neg- 
lected happy and hides the blunders of 
the awkward, good-nature that a host- 
ess may rely on through dull parties 
and heart-breaking situations, this, too, 
explains some apparently inexplicable 
instances of social advancement. 


y Napoleon had lived in these days, 


1 
1ess 


one 


Who 


Knows 


But, the outsider goes on: “What do 
you make of Aliss So-and-So, who is 
pretty, intelligent and well-dressed, and 
of whom no one taken the 
slightest notice?” Exactly a case in 
point. Society has no crying need of 
pretty, well-dressed little m 


has ever 


maidens. They 
are a drug in the market. Are not most 
of the girls vou know pretty, and well- 
dressed, and quite as intelligent as so- 
ciety seems to require? Nowadays it is 
only the special claim, the conspicuous 
desirability that is recognized. 

But, if that is true, why is the special 
claim of brains, of wit, passed 
when the parlor buffoon 
Naturally, observing this, the outsider 
that : best. 
society enter- 


over 
succeeds ? 
likes fools 
likes to get its 
without effort; it is 
if you will. 

A clever man is unfortunately apt 
to demand a clever, or, 


declares society 
No, but 


tainment 


lazy, 


spoilt, 


at least, an ap- 
preciative audience ; he needs an atmos- 
phere, before he can shine, and _ this 
those present must supply. 

The buffoon, on the other hand, de- 
mands nothing, not even polite atten- 


tion. He is like a variety show, to 
which you may listen or not, as you 
please. He enables you to carry on a 


whispered conversation under cover of 
his exuberant spirits, and, when you 
have finished, he is still in full swing. 

The clever man is usually a good deal 
like the historic gentleman with the 
million-pound note: he is very rich, but 
he has no means of putting his wealth 
in circulation. It is not, as is so often 
asserted, that society does not like clever 
people, but that nine clever people out 
of ten are not clever in society. Now 
and then you see the exception to this 
rule: The man with ideas who has the 
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ability to reduce them to such very 
small change that society can use 
them. 

And it is these men (I say men, 


though now and again a woman appears 
in this class), who make the most con- 
spicuous and lasting of social suc- 
cesses, Whom men are proud to know, 
and with whom women fall in love. 
l’or we may safely assume that every 
one prefers intelligence, just as they 
prefer goodness and truth, if only it is 
presented to us in as attractive form as 
its reverse. 

I mean that it is pleasanter to hear 
truth than lies, provided that truth is as 
flattering. It is pleasanter to fall in love 
with a good woman than a bad one, 
provided she is as attractive. And it is 
pleasanter to gossip about the little hap- 
penings of the day with a clever man 
than with a dull one, provided the clever 
man be induced to gossip at all. 
There is no denying that the silent hero 
who could tell us all about the center 
Africa, if he wanted to, is not so 
amusing a companion as our old friend 
who is overflowing with an entertain- 
ing experience in a Broadway car. 

This state of affairs is not entirely an 
accident. The man who has come near 
dving in the jungle does not go out to 
dinner to talk about it; whereas, very 
often, this is exactly the reason why his 
hostess has asked him. In general, the 
more a man knows and feels his subject 
the less able and willing he is to use it 


can 


of 


for social diversion. Therefore the 
great man is usually a disappointment. 
lor some such reasons as these society 


is not and never will be 
torv-makers. 


made up of his- 
\nd now my outsider grows irritated, 


and says the whole subject is not worth 
serious consideration. I can only an- 
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swer that it seems to me more and more 
evident that social position is getting 
to be more and more important, so that 
even if a man has no ambition himself 
to mingle with the small enviable num- 
ber, which I have called society, he can- 
not ignore the fact that many people, 
quite as intelligent as he, have this am- 
bition to the exclusion of all others. 
Only the foolish dismiss it as mere snob- 
bery, and fancy that anything has been 
explained by the expression. 

As a matter of fact, there are at least 
three good reasons why any one should 
be socially ambitious ; three occur to me, 
and I have no doubt there are many 
more, 


In the first place, as Americans, feel- 


Ing ourselves the peers « f the best, we 
do not like to think that there are any 
circles so exclusive that we are not wel- 
come therein. In the next place, we 


are most of us idealists, and really be- 
lieve society to be as delightful as fic- 
tion and our own imaginations suggest. 
Last, but not least, position in society is 
a business asset. 

“What,” the outsider, 
snobbishness invaded business ?” 
iatter is not so simple. 


“has 
The 
efore you go 


cries 


into business with a man vou want to 
know something about him, and_ to 


know his friends is one of the most en- 
lightening processes. And this is 
what social position does for him. 
places him. 


just 


It 


And there is another consideration. 
Very possibly such a man is no more 
honest than others; indeed, we may 


safely assume that he is not, but he has 
more to and is, therefore, more 
to be trusted. In any case, it does no 
harm to look seriously at a subject in 
which very many of us are seriously 
interested. 


lose, 
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A PIG AND A PRODIGAL 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘The Cruise of the Dora Bassett,” Etc. 


HE J. C. was going to the cattle 
show in a body. 

The J. C.—each reader must 
consider himself bound in honor not to 
divulge the secret—was the Jolley Club, 
of Orham. The charter members of 
the Jolly Club, four in number, were 
Sam Ellis, “Squealer” Burgess, “Hen” 
Saunders and Jim Rogers. Since the 
formation of the society, in June, three 
trembling neophytes had undergone the 
elaborate initiation ceremonies and were 
now full-fledged members; these daring 
individuals were Link Doane, ‘‘Freem” 
Bangs and “Stub” Langworthy. The 
club met every Saturday afternoon in 
Link Doane’s father’s barn and prac- 
ticed grips and passwords, with which 
the members afterward “showed off” 
before the admiring girls and envious 
little boys. Also each member wore on 
all occasions a circular badge of tin 
stamped, rather crookedly, with the 
mysterious “J. C.” These badges were 
provided by “Hen” Saunders, whose 
father was the village tinsmith. 

The Ostable County annual fair and 
cattle show is a time-honored institu- 
tion of the Cape and is held each fall at 
the county seat, twenty odd miles from 
Orham. Sam Ellis had attended it on 
one memorable occasion, accompanied 
by his father, and the tale of its wonders, 
as told by him, had fired the breast of 
every boy in the village. 

Each member of the J. C. had secretly 
made up his mind to “tease” his parents 
into taking him to the cattle show that 
fall, but it was “Squealer” Burgess who 
proposed the magnificently daring plan 
of going as a club, unhampered by 
grown-up authority. Also it was 


“Squealer’s” parents who first gave con- 
sent to this independent trip, thereby 
establishing a precedent that was worked 
even unto the uttermost. 

When all the other fathers had said 
yes, “Stub” Langworthy’s father still 
said no. Langworthy senior, who called 
his son by his full name, Solomon, was 
the pastor of the Baptist chapel and 
took life, both physical and _ spiritual, 
very seriously. The salary paid by the 
Baptist Society was serious enough, par- 
ticularly as it was not always paid on 
time, but Mr. Langworthy denied him- 
self every luxury and many so-called 
necessities and expected his family to do 
the same. Life contained no “beer and 
skittles” for him, and he would not have 
enjoyed them if it had. 

So at first “Stub’s” entreaties for leave 
to go met with stern refusal from his 
father. But Mrs. Langworthy, who 
sympathized with the boy’s disappoint- 
ment, added her diplomatic persuasion 
to that of her son, and at leneth the min- 
ister reluctantly gave in. “‘Stub” turned 
somersaults all the way from the back 
door to the front gate, and set about ck 
vising means of earning and “‘saving 
up” money to spend on the great day 
Altogether he amassed a dollar and sev 
enty-three cents and felt like a railroad 
merger. 

The J. C. held a special meeting on 
Monday afternoon, the day preceding 
that of the wonderful trip. It was ar- 
ranged that the members, duly adorned 
with the tin badges, were to meet at the 
station the next morning in time for the 
excursion train. “Be on hand good ’n’ 
early” and “Gee whiz! hope it don't 
rain,’ weie che parting words yelled 


\ 
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from various distances up and down the 
street. 

The train was to leave Orham at nine 
o'clock, so “Stub” set his alarm clock 
for half-past five, so that he might be 
sure to be on time. As a matter of fact, 
he was out of bed an hour before the 
alarm went off and had his Sunday suit 
on and “chores” done long before six. 
He put in the rest of the time before 
breakfast speculating about the weather. 

It promised to be fair, so he was in 
his chair at the table, with face shining 
with soap and happiness, when _ his 
father came down and the family knelt 
for prayers. 

Mr. Langworthy’s prayers were long 
and prosy and a boy’s attention is prone 
to wander. “Stub,” kneeling beside his 
chair could see, under the hand with 
which he shaded his eyes, Prince, the 
Newfoundland dog, and Buff, the cat, 
both hungry and both anxiously waiting 
for the family to finish breakfast in or- 
der that they might begin. The prayer 
droned on, and Buff, becoming daring, 
leaped upon the chair beside the uncon- 
scious minister. Not being driven from 
there, he raised himself upon his hind 
legs, put both forepaws on the table and 
took a survey. Temptation overcame 
him; he sprang to the floor with a pork 
chop in his mouth. Prince, who had 
been watching this maneuver, imme- 
diately reached forward with open 
mouth and a short growl. The startled 
Buff dropped the chop, and the dog 
snapped it up. He was rewarded by 
two sets of sharp claws whipped across 
his nose, right, left. His yelp of sur- 
prise and pain was too much for 
“Stub’s” risibles and he exploded in a 
splutter of laughter. Paul and Daniel, 
the twins, joined in; so did Faith, the 
baby sister. The solemnity of the oc- 
casion was quite upset. 

Mr. Langworthy paid no attention to 
the levity, but continued on to a fervent 
“Amen.” Then he took his seat at the 
table and said, sternly: 

“Solomon, this is the second time 
within a month that you have laughed 
during prayers. You are old enough to 
show, if you do not feel, the respect 
which is due during worship. Go to 


your room, sir, and remain there until 
tea time.” 

“But, pa,” agonizingly burst out poor 
“Stub.” ‘Do just please let me off this 
once. I didn’t mean ter, honest. Prince, 
he x 





“Don’t answer me, sir. 
room.” 

“But James,” said Mrs. Langworthy, 
“Solomon was going on that excursion 
to Ostable to-day, and he has been look- 
ing forward to it for a month.” 

“T cannot help it, Mary. I will not 
have a child of mine show such out- 
rageous inattention and disrespect. If 
the punishment is especially hard, so 
much the better; it will be more ef- 
fective.” 

“But pa, you promised me 

“Go to your room, sir.” 

Poor “Stub” stumbled hopelessly up- 
stairs and flung himself sobbingly on 
the bed. At first it was the sense of 
bitter disappointment that cut deepest ; 
but after a while the injustice of it all 
came home to him. He stopped crying 
and, rising from the bed, flung himself 
into a chair by the window and sulked. 
He remembered his first lie and how his 
father had punished him for telling it. 
Now, according to his reasoning, his 
father had lied to him. He was an ill- 
used boy, there was no doubt about that. 
Dark thoughts of self-destruction filled 
his mind. He pictured himself as being 
brought home, cold and dripping, amid 
the wails of his mother, the sobs of the 
twins and the heart-breaking remorse 
and anguish of his conscience-stricken 
father. 

These black-bordered reflections made 
him almost cheerful for a while. He 
wondered if they would bury him with 
the tin badge upon his bosom and if the 
J. C. would attend the funeral in a body. 
But thinking of the J. C. made him re- 
member the wonderful deeds this reck- 
less society had planned to perform at 
the fair, and he broke down again. 

It was eight-thirty by the alarm clock 
when a desperate idea occurred to him. 
At eight-forty-five this idea had become 
a fixed resolution. He hunted through 
his school jacket until he found the 


blunt stub of a pencil and a creased and 


Go to your 
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soiled bit of paper. Then he wrote the 


following: 


“Dear Ma: I am going away. Pa don’t 
care about me any more, and I am going to 
earn my own living. When [ make enough 
money to support you, and Paul, and Daniel, 
and Faith I shall come home and get you 
Tell Pa | forgive him. Your loving son, 

“SoLoMon.” 


After deliberation he crossed out 
the word “loving” and substituted 
“wronged.” Upon re-reading — the 
epistle he found it so satisfactory that 
he shed a few tears over it. Then he 
laid it in a conspicuous place on the 
table, took what the heroes of his favor 
ite stories would have called a “farewell 
look about the room,” climbed through 
the window to the roof of the shed and 
slid down the water spout. 

The members of the J. C. who had 
been waiting at the depot for an hour 
before train time, had speculated much 
upon the “Stub” Lang- 
worthy. They had given him up and 
therefore were the more surprised when, 
just as the excursion train, fringed with 
heads thrust through open windows, 
puffed up to the station, the missing 
member, breathless, but outwardly calm, 
appeared upon the platform. Needless 
to sav he was hailed with delight and 
his incoherent 
tardiness were unquestioningly accepted. 

The J. C. cheer was given when the 
society entered the car. This produced 
a satisfactory effect, but the following 
slogan was added tor good measure: 

“Who are we? Who are we?” 

“We are members of the Orham 
| i Oe 

The big brakeman squelched a repeti 
tion of the war cry, but he could not 
squelch the exuberance of the Jolly 
Club. Each member seemed 


absence of 


excuses concerning his 


to feel it 
his duty to show to the admiring world 
that touring without parent or guardian 
was an everyday occurrence to him, and 
that no peril of the road could shake his 
travel-worn composure. When the train 
stopped suddenly in the woods between 
Dunmouth and North Harniss and some 
of the passengers spoke apprehensively 


of the possibilities of accident, the Py i 


gave as its opinion the supposition that 
there was ‘a fly on the track” and 
howled joyously. 

When the excursionists from Har- 
nissport entered the car, the society de- 
manded in concert: “\What was the last 
place the Lord made?” and answered it- 
self exultingly: “Harnissport, and he 
fergot to finish it ag 

Into all their outbreaks “Stub” en- 
tered with dare-devil recklessness. He 
shrieked opprobrious comment at loun- 


gers on station platforms; he threw 


paper balls at the antiquated tall hat 
of the stranger farther down the 
car: he led — the delegation — that 
marched nonchalantly down the aisle 
to get a drink otf water from the 
cooler; and he cevered himself with 


elory, when the conductor came along, 
by pretending to have lost his ticket and 
by keeping the impatient official waiting 
while he hunted through one pocket af- 
ter another. The other bovs admired 
these feats, but warned him that he 
would be “took up” if he didn't take 
care. “Stub” laughed their warnings to 
scorn; they did not know that their com- 
panion was an outcast and a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth. 

The train was late, as all excursion 
trains are, but it reached Ostable finally 


and emptied its load of excited pas- 
sengers. There were anxious parents 
with flocks of delirious children. There 
were happy “best fellers” dressed in 


striped laven- 
der trousers, gorgeous “made” neckties 
and “stand-up” collars, the whiteness of 
which was dazzling against the red sun- 


Clay diagonal cutaways, 


burned necks of their wearers. There 
were “best girls” in white muslin and 
blue ribbons, wearing new shoes that 
meant splendor without and = misery 
within. There were voung men who 
“went fishin’”’ for a living, and there 


were old salts who had seen more of the 
world than most of us will ever see. 
The members of the J. C. wasted no 
time or money upon the numerous car- 
riage drivers who velled: “This way to 


the Fair Grounds!” Through the dis- 


tant trees and against the blue back- 
ground of Cape Cod Bay fluttered ban- 
ners that told of the Promised Land. 
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They ran down the street, Sam Ellis 
leading, because of his experience. They 
besieged the ticket man with shouts of 
“Hurry up!” “Squealer” Burgess got 
stuck in the turnstile and required a pilot 
to steer him out of his trouble, but this 
only added to the enjoyment. The 
Jolly Club had arrived at the Ostable 
County annual fair and cattle show and 
proposed to make the venerable institu- 
tien sit up. 

The prize “critters” were duly in- 
spected and discussed with withering 
comment judicious praise. The 
“hall.” with its show of “crazy” quilts, 
patchwork quilts, knit and crocheted 
afghans, home-made lace and the like, 
was visited. The trotting track, where, 
that afternoon, the great St. Julien was 
expected to beat two-thirty, was circled 
Having thus done its 


or 


in solemn state. 
} 


duty by the legitimate attractions, the 
J. C. proceeded to take in the side 
shows. 

It was “Hen” Saunders that hit the 


“African Dodger” on the head with a 
baseball and thereby acquired a dubious 
cigar. “Hen” declared his intention of 
smoking the same some day after he 
back home,” and became a hero at 
The ‘‘test-your-strength” machine 
patronized, as was the 
dime show on earth,” where the *Elec- 
tric Lady” shocked, literally, all who 
shook hands with her. Then the gov- 
ernor of the State arrived, amid the 
shouts of the multitude and the blaring 
of the Ostable Cornet Band, and every- 
thing else was forgotten. 

The governor, who was a man of 
mark in politics and was destined for 
bigger things, made a favorable impres- 
sion upon most of the members of the 
Jolly Club. Only “Stub” Langworthy 
found fault with his appearance. 
“Stub’s” first exhilaration had worn off 
and that troublesome possession, a con- 
science, was beginning to growl. “Stub” 
was thinking of his mother and what 
she would say when she found his note, 
and there were clouds in his sky. 

After considerable parley it was de- 
cided that the club should banquet in 
the “Palace Eating Saloon,” a tent where 
“red-hot oyster stew, twenty cents,” and 


got 


once, 


Was “greatest 
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“genuine old-fashioned clam chowder, 
fifteen cents,” were to be had. The dif- 
ference in price did away with the 
bother of selection, and Jim Rogers, as 
president, proudly ordered seven plates 
of the “genuine old-fashioned.” It 
came, steaming, made of country milk 
and butter and crackers and of clams 
dug that morning. No Little Neck 
clams—oh, vou New Yorkers !—no, sir! 
The Little Neck clam is a “quahaug”’ to 
the Cape Codder, and a Fulton Market 
chowder is a “‘quahaug soup.” These 
were what vou, in your ignorance, call 
“soft shell’ clams, and the shells they 
had worn were pure white and not the 
color of mud. well, say! Go 
to the Cape and try a chowder for your- 
self, 

But “Stub’s” chowder wasn’t good, to 
him. Remorse and repentance had him 
prisoner. It was dinner time at home 
now, but “Stub” knew they were not 
eating dinner there. His father’s sor- 
row did not seem half so satisfactory as 
it had in anticipation. He wished that 
he might go back that minute, even if it 
was to take the ‘lickin’ ”’ that he knew 
he might receive. [or a desperate run- 
away “Stub” was very near to tears. 

“Freem” Bangs saw the gloom upon 
his companion’s face and unfeelingly 
wanted to know what was “eatin’ ” him. 
“Link” Doane suggested that “Stub” 
was thinking about Lillie Berrv. Now 
lillie Berry was “‘Stub’s” first choice at 
parties, and “Link's” remark was wel- 
comed with whoops of delight and va- 
rious killing sarcasms. “Stub” tried his 
best to turn these aside by throwing 
bread at “Link” and pouring water 
from his glass down “Hen” Saunders’ 
neck, but his efforts were not entirely 
satisfactory. The dinner, for him, was 
a doleful repast. 

Even the prospect of the “sack race” 
and the “greased pig contest” did not 
cheer him to any appreciable extent, al- 
though these were events of ‘‘Govern- 

‘s Day.” and to many of the more 
sophisticated visitors furnished more 
excitement and amusement than did the 
rather slow trotting races. The field 
where they took place was a large roped- 
inclosure behind the “hall,” and 


(Good ? 


ors 


oft 
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thither the members of the J. C., filled 
with chowder and excitement, wended 
their way. 

One end of the field was filled by the 
grand stand, where sat the governor 
and other invited guests, together with 
the Fair Committee. The band was 
here also, and the strains of “Hail, the 
Conquering Hero Comes,” played in 
honor of the governor, resounded 
brazenly as the boys came up. At the 
other end of the field, behind the ropes, 
were the carriages and horses of vis- 
itors who had driven over especially for 
the races. Conspicuous among the Con- 
cord buggies and the “carryalls’” was 
the dashing tally-ho coach of the Barrys, 
of Orham, who had brought over a 
party of city people from their country 
mansion on the Cliff Road. The tally- 
ho was drawn by four gray thorough- 
breds, and the turnout created almost as 
great sensation among the natives as 
did the governor himself. The said na- 
tives, by the way, were crowded along 
either side of the field. 

The members, of the J. C. wormed 
their way to the front and hung over the 
ropes, wide-eyed and expectant. Every 
one of them but “Stub” was bubbling 
over with pure joy. The desperate run- 
away, however, was in what might be 
described as a “state of mind.” He was 
homesick and heartsick. It had been 
his intention to sneak away from the 
other boys on the way to the train that 
night and set out upon his world wan- 
derings alone, but before the chowder 
was disposed of this idea was given up. 
He would go home and “take his: medi- 
cine” like a man. But, in pushing 
through the crowd he had somehow 
torn a six-inch hole in his new Sunday 
suit, and this catastrophe was the final 
blow. New suits were few and far be- 
tween in his household, and he knew that 
the ruining of this one meant worry and 
trouble for his parents, not to mention 
additional trouble for himself, so he 
stared blankly at the crowd and once 
more contemplated suicide. 

Then up rose in the grand stand no 
less a person than Maj. Philander Phil- 
potts, chairman of the Ostable Board 
of Selectmen and president of the Fair 


Committee. After much clearing of the 
throat and several preliminary coughs, 
the major announced, amid an awesome 
silence, that the “sack race, open to all 
comers for a prize of fifteen dollars,” 
would now take place. The “comers,”’ 
represented by seven red-faced and 
sheepish youths, were duly invested with 
meal sacks tied about their waists, and 
proceeded to hop clumsily around the 
course, falling over obstacles and each 
other amid vells of laughter and roars 
of rough jokes and advice from the 
crowd. 

Then, after the perspiring winner of 
the “sack race” had received his fifteen 
dollars and gone away, exhausted but 
triumphant, the major arose again. This 
time he announced that the “‘greased pig 
chase, open to boys under fifteen,” would 
next take place. The boy who captured 
and held the pig would receive a prize of 
ten dollars. 

Then it was that “Hen” Saunders, 
turning to speak to “Stub” Langworthy, 
noticed that the latter was taking off his 
coat. 

“What yer doin’ that fer?” demanded 
the astonished “Hen.” 

“I’m goin’ ter try ter catch that pig. 
Hold my coat, will yer?” said “Stub.” 

The Jolly Club spoke all together. 

“Aw gee, ‘Stub’; don’t be a fool!” 

“Yer ain’t goin’ ter try that, are you? 
Yer can’t catch him.” 

“He’s only foolin’. He don’t dast ter 
try.” 

These were some of the exclamations. 

“Yes, I do dast ter. I’m goin’ ter 
try; you And “Stub” ducked 
under the ropes. 

We must be frank and admit that it 
was not for glory that the boy entered 
the lists. The ten-dollar prize was the 
bait that had hooked him. Ten dollars 
would considerably more than pay for 
a new suit. At any rate, a prodigal who 
returned home with that small for- 
tune in his pocket would, at least, be 
welcomed with the respect due to 
wealth. ; 

He ran across the field and joined the 
small crowd of boys who were to be his 
competitors. There were little boys and 


- 
see! 
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big boys, boys who stretched to the 
extreme the limit of fifteen years, and 
boys younger than himself. There were 
wise boys who were dressed in overalls 
and old clothes, and others who, like 
him, wore their best “dress up” gar- 
ments. The pig, little and black, and 
shining with grease, was brought on in 
a box with lathes across the top. The 
pig squealed and the crowd howled with 
joy. <A line was stretched across in 
front of the grand stand and the contest- 
ants were ranged behind it; “Stub” was 
at one end of the row. 

“Be yer all ready?” queried the 
starter, too interested to remember his 
grammar. He turned the box upon its 
side, opened a door, and the pig ran 
out. “All ready? Then, go!” 

The line dropped. The small, black 
pig saw twenty pairs of outstretched 
hands coming rapidly in his direction. 
Squealing frantically, he fled, and the 
chase began. 

At first the pig took a bee line for the 
lower end of the inclosure, but the sight 
of the carriages with their shouting and 
laughing occupants caused him to 
change his mind, and he wheeled and 
tore back again. Half a dozen of the 
foremost pig chasers ran into each other 
and piled up in a wriggling heap at the 
turn, only to scramble up and start over 
again. 

By the time the frantic piggie had 
circled the field three times, his porcine 
wits had fled and he was a shrieking 
lunatic. Twice he had been grasped, 
once by an ear and once by a leg, and 
although his agility and the grease had 
saved him, he was desperate. At least 
half of the pursuers had given up in 
despair, and, sheepish and out of breath, 
were brushing the sand from their 
clothes and faces. The spectators were 
deliriously happy. Even the bored and 
weary governor was laughing. 

“Stub” had taken a violent tumble on 
the second round, and was left behind 
when the chase swept back toward the 
grand stand. His competitors were 
scattered across the upper end of the 
field and the pig was dodging in and out 
among them. A_ long-legged, red- 
haired youth made a flying leap and 
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landed on top of the glistening black 
back. A moment, and he became the 
base of a pyramid of boys, all fighting 
like dogs over a rabbit. 

The next thing that “Stub” knew, he 
was alone at his end of the field, and 
the pig, shooting from beneath the 
struggling heap as if fired from a mor- 
tar, was coming toward him. He made 
a dive and the pig dodged, but this time, 
instead of turning, kept straight on to- 
ward the huddle of horses, men and 
carriages. 

“Took out!’ “Let him go!” yelled 
the people, but “Stub’s” stubborn pluck, 
inherited from his father, was thor- 
oughly aroused, and he kept on. The 
yells of joy turned to shouts of warning 
and screams from the women as the pig 
and “Stub” shot between the ropes 
among the hoofs of the frightened and 
rearing horses. The Barry thorough- 
breds danced, struggled and_ backed. 
Foremost among the scores that rushed 
to the scene was a white-faced, clerical- 
looking man who had that moment ar- 
rived at the grounds, having come up 
on the noon train from Orham. 

When “Stub” went through the ropes 
the pig was just ahead of him. Under 
the closely packed carriages and the 
bellies of the horses they twisted and 
turned. At length the pig, attempting 
to slip between two wheels, was nipped 
for a moment, and as he backed out of 
his predicament, “Stub” was on him, 
hugging him like a brother. <A dusty, 
whirling bunch of pig and boy rotated 
beneath the Barry coach, but “Stub” 
held on for dear life. The ten dollars 
was his; his Sunday suit was more than 
paid for; he would—— Here a terrific 
blow in the chest sent him flying to 
meet a bursting star shower that beat 
all the fireworks he had ever seen, and 
“Stub” went to sleep. 

When he woke up he was lying upon 
an improvised bed made of carriage 
cushions. All of the great mass of faces 
about him were strange except one. 
That one—and “Stub” knew that he 
must be dreaming—was his father’s, 
and his father had been crying. He 
tried to sit up, but the universe became 
a whirligig, so he lay down again. 





































“How is he now, doctor?” said his 
father, and the voice sounded too real 
for a dream voice. 

‘“*He’s all right,” said some one else; 
‘only shook up a little, that’s all. The 
pig got the worst of the kick, luckily, 
otherwise the boy would have been 
killed.” 

All the world, so it seemed to “Stub,” 
began to cheer at this. He was feeling 
much better now, and sat up, smiling 
rather shakily. Then there was another 
mighty cheer. And then some one came 
forward and shook his father by the 
hand. This some one—dreams are 
queer things—was the governor. 

“Mr. Langworthy,” said the great 
man, “that’s a plucky bov of vours. | 
like a boy, or a man either, that doesn’t 
give up. I should like to shake hands 
with him.” 

So “Stub” and the governor shook 
hands, and the great man’s majority in 
(stable County at the next election beat 
all records. 

They took “Stub” in a buggy to Maj. 
Philpott’s house and put him in a big 
chair and made much of him. But he 
was feeling like himself again and was 
glad when they went away and left him 
with his father. Then “Stub” looked at 
the ruin of his Sunday suit and asked 


the question nearest his heart 
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st and tollowed after. 


“Say, pa.” he queried, “did I catch 
the pig and win the ten dollars?” 

ee fe 

“Gee, I'm glad. You see, I tore my 
best suit and | wanted the ten dollars 
so’s I could pay you and ma. I’m 
sorry,” “Stub” choked, because these 
are things hard for a boy to say, “I’m 
sorry I ran away, and I don't care if vou 
do lick me. I guess I need it, anyhow.” 

Mr. Langworthy choked in his turn. 
He had done a lot of thinking in the 
last hour. 

“Solomon,” he said, “we won't talk 
about the punishment now. It may be” 

if his wife had heard this she would 
have fainted from sheer astonishment— 
“it may be that 1, myself, have not been 
exactly fair. | was thinking that. 1f you 
feel strong enough, we might go down- 
town and telegraph your mother that I 
have found you, and then, after buying 
you a new suit, we might come hack 
and spend the rest of the day at the 
fair.” 

“Stub” sat bolt upright. 


“Aw gee, pa! And see the horse 
races 7" he gasped. 
“VYe-e-s.” Prejudices of a lifetime 


are hard to overcome. ‘‘Yes, and see 
the races, if vou want to.” 

‘“Tumpin’ Jiminy Moses! pa, you're 
a brick!” 


a 
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“SHIFTY” 


SULLIVAN 


By Harold 


MacGrath 


Author of ‘Ihe Blind Madonna,” ‘‘The Grey Cloak,” Etc. 


(CTT is positively dreadful !” 
| Even with the puckered brow 
and drooping lips, Mrs. Cathewe 
was a most charming 

Absently she breathed upon the chilled 
window pane, and with the pink horn 
of her tapering forefinger drew letters 
and grotesque noses and millions on 
millions of money. 

Who has not, at one time or another, 
pursued art and riches in this harmless 
fashion ? 

The outlook—from the window, not 
the millions—was not one to promote 
any degree of cheerfulness, being of 
darkness, glistening pavements and a 
steady, blurring rain; and at this par 
ticular moment Mrs. Cathewe was quite 
in sympathy with the outlook; that is to 
say, dismal. 

“Only last week,’ she went on, “it 
was an actor out of employ, a man with 
reversible cuffs and a celluloid collar: 
but even he knew the difference between 
bouillon and tea. And now, Heaven 
have mercy, it is a prize-fighter !”’ 

Mrs. Cathewe reopened the note 
which in her wrath she had crushed in 
her left hand, and again read it aloud: 


voung person, 





“Dear Nancy: Am bringing home Sulli 
van, the boxer, to dinner. Now, ducky, don’t 
get mad. I want to study him at close range 
You know that I am to have a great boxing 
scene in my new book, and this study is ab 


solutely necessary. In haste JACK.” 


Mrs. Cathewe turned pathetically to 
her companion. 





“Isn't it awful? A prize-fighter, in 
spite of all this reform movement! A 
pugilist !”’ 

“A pug, as my brother would tersely 
but inelegantly express it,” and Caroline 
Boderick lifted an exquisitely molded 
chin and laughed; a rollicking laugh 
which, in spite of her endeavor to re- 
main unmoved, twisted up the corners 
of Mrs. Cathewe’s rebel mouth. 

“Forgive me, Nan, if I laugh; but 
who in the world could help it? It is so 
droll. This is the greatest house! 
Imagine, I had the blues the worst kind 
of way to-day; and now I shall be 
laughing for a whole week. You dear 
girl, what do you care? You'll be 
laughing, too, presently. When a woni- 
an marries a successful painter or a pop- 
ular novelist, she will find that she has 
wedded also a life full of surprises, full 
of amusing scenes; ennui is a word cast 
forth to wander among commonplace 
folk. Your husband must have his 
model, just the same as if he were an 
artist, which he undeniably is.” 

“Models!” scornfully. “I wish he 
were a romanticist. I declare, if this 
realism keeps on, I shall go and live in 
the country!” 

“And have your husband’s curios re- 
main all night instead of simply dining.” 
And Caroline pressed her hands against 
her sides. 

“That is it; laugh, laugh! Carol, you 
have no more sympathy than a turtle.” 

“You are laughing yourself,” said 
Caroline. 

“It is because I’m looking at you. 
Why, I am positively raging!” She tore 
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her husband’s letter into shreds and cast 
them at her feet. “Jack is always up- 
setting my choicest plans.” 

“And my sobriety. If I had a hus- 
band like yours I should always be 
the happiest and merriest woman in the 
world. What a happy woman you must 
and ought to be!” 

“I am, Carol, I am; but there are 
times when Jack is as terrible and un- 
certain as Mark Twain’s New England 
weather. Supposing I had been giving 
a big dinner to-night? It would have 
been just the same.” 

“Only more amusing. Fancy Mrs. 
Nottingham-Stuart taking inventory of 
this Mr. Sullivan through that pince- 
nez of hers!” 

A thought 
Cathewe. 

‘But whatever shall I do, Carol? I 
have invited the rector to dine with us.” 

Mirth spread its sunny wings and 
flew away, leaving Caroline’s beautiful 
eyes thoughtful and contemplative. “‘T 
understood that it was to be a very little 
dinner for the family.” 

“Carol, why don’t you like the rector? 
He is almost handsome.” 

“T do like him, Nan.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean in that way,” im- 
pulsively. 

“In what way?” asked Caroline, her 
voice losing some of its warmth. 

“Passively.” 

The faint, perpendicular line above 
Caroline’s nose was the only sign of her 
displeasure. 

“Has he proposed to you?” 

“Gracious sakes! one would think 
that the rector was in love with me. 
Nan, you are very embarrassing when 
you look like that. Match-making isn’t 
your forte. TDesides, the rector and I 
do not get on very well. Bifurcated 
riding skirts are not to his fancy; and I 
would not give up my morning ride for 
the best man living. Oh, Nan, you 
ought to ride a horse; there’s nothing 
like it in the world.”’* 

“The rector has called upon you more 
than any other girl in town.” When 
Mrs. Cathewe had an idea, she was very 
persistent about it. “I have even seen 
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him watching you when delivering a 
sermon.” 

Caroline laughed. 

“Calling doesn’t signify. And you 
must remember, daddy is the banker of 
St. Paul’s. No, Nan; I don’t mean 
that; I am sure that the rector’s calls 
have nothing to do with the finances of 
the church. But, to tell the truth, daddy 
calls him a milksop; says he hasn't 
enough gumption—whatever that may 
be—to stand up for himself at the 
trustees’ meetings. All the trustees are 
opposed to him because he is not over 
thirty.” 

“And the best looking rector the 
church ever had,” supplemented Mrs. 
Cathewe. 

“But a milksop, Nan! You wouldn't 
have me marry a milksop, would you?” 
There was a covert plea in her tones 
which urged Mrs. Cathewe emphatically 
to deny that the Rev. Richard Allen was 
a milksop. 

Mrs. Cathewe did deny it. “He is 
not a milksop, and you very well know 
it. Jack says that his meekness and hu- 
mility is all a sham.” 

‘A hypocrite!” 
straight. 

“Mercy, no! His meekness is merely 
a sign of splendid self-control. No man 
could be a milksop and have eyes like 
his. True, they are mild, but of the 
mildness of the sea on a calm day. 
"Ware of the hurricane.” 

“Has Mr. Cathewe found out yet to 
what college he belonged before he be- 
came a divinity student?” 

“No; and even I have never had,.the 
courage to ask him. But Jack thinks it 
is Harvard, because the rector let slip 
one day something about Cambridge. 
Why don’t you write to ask your 
brother ?” 

For best known 
Caroline did not answer. 

“Are you ever going to get married? 
You are twenty-four.” 

Caroline was laughing again; but it 
was not the same spirit of mirth that 
had been called into life by the possible 
and probable advent of Mr. “Shifty” 
Sullivan. 

“You ought to get married,” declared 


sitting up very 


reasons to herself, 








Mrs. Cathewe. “Think of the dinners 
and teas I should give, following the 
announcement.” 

“It is almost worth the risk,’’ mock- 
ingly. Caroline arose and walked over 
to the grate and sat down in the Mor- 
ris chair. She took up the tongs and 
stirred the maple log. The spurt of 
flame discovered a face almost as beau- 
tiful as it was interesting and amiable. 
Her principal claim to beauty, however, 
lay in her eyes, which were large and 
brown, with a glister of gold in the rim 
of that part of the iris which imme- 
diately surrounded the pupil. With 
these eyes she was fascinating; even her 
dearest friends admitted this much; and 
she was without caprices, which is a rare 
trait in a beautiful woman. She was 
also as independent as the Declaration 
which her mother’s grandfather signed 
a hundred and some odd years before. 
She came naturally into the spirit, her 
father being a retired army officer, now 
the financial mainstay of St. Paul’s, of 
which the Rev. Richard Allen had re- 
cently been duly appointed rector. 

It is propitious to observe at once that 
the general possessed an unreliable liver 
and a battered shin which always ached 
with rheumatism during rainy weather. 
Only two persons dared to cross him on 
stormy days—his daughter and his son. 
The son was completing his final year 
at Harvard in the double capacity of so- 
and-so on the ’varsity crew and some- 
place-or-other on the eleven, and felt the 
importance of the luster which he was 
adding to the historic family name. But 
this story in no wise concerns him; 
rather the adventures of Mr. Sullivan, 
the pugilist, and the rector of St. Paul. 

“Milksop,” mused Caroline, replacing 
the tongs. 

“Oh, your father’s judgment is not 
infallible.” 

“It is where courage is concerned,” 
retorted Caroline. 

“Well, what’s a milksop, anyway ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Cathewe, forgetting for 
the time being her own imminent trou- 
bles. 

“Does Webster define it? I do not 
recall. But at any rate the accepted 
meaning of the word is a person with- 
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out backbone, a human being with a 
rubber vertebrze, as daddy expresses it.” 

“Oh, fudge! your father likes men 
who slam doors, talk loudly, and bang 
their fists in their palms.” 

“Not always,” smiling; “at least on 
days like this.” 

“Yes, I understand,” replied Mrs. 
Cathewe, laughing. “B-r-r-r! I can 
see him. Jack says he eats them alive, 
whatever he means by that.” 

“Poor daddy!” 

“T remember the late rector. When- 
ever he made a begging call he first 
asked the servant at the door, “‘How’s 
the general’s liver to-day?’ ‘Bad, bad, 
your worship.’ I overheard this dia- 
logue one day while waiting for you. I 
had to bury my head in the sofa pil- 
lows.” 

“You are going to have Brussels 
sprouts for salad ?” 

“Yes. Why?’ amused at this queer 
turn in the conversation. 

“T was wondering if your Mr. Sul- 
livan will call them amateur cabbages.” 

“Why did you remind me of him? I 
had almost forgotten him.” 

“If only I can keep a sober face!” said 
Caroline, clasping her hands. “If he 
wears a dress suit, it is sure to pucker 


across the shoulders, be short in the 
sleeves, and generally wrinkled. He 


will wear a huge yellow stone, and his 
hair will be clipped close to the skull. 
It will be covered with as many white 
scars aS a map is with railroad tracks. 
‘Mr. Sullivan, permit me to introduce 
the Rev. Richard Allen.’ ‘Sure.’ Oh; 
it is rich!” And the laughter which fol- 
lowed smothered the sound of closing 
doors. ‘Nan, it is a tonic. I wish I 
were a novelist’s wife. ‘Mr. Sullivan, 
I am charmed to meet you.’ I can imag- 
ine the rector’s horror.” 

“And what is going to horrify the 
rector?” asked a manly voice from the 
doorway. 

Both women turned guiltily, each ut- 
tering a little cry of surprise and dis- 
may. They beheld a young man of 
thirty, of medium height, who looked 
shorter than he really was because of 
the breadth of his shoulders. His face 
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was clean-shaven and manly; the head 
was well developed, the chin decided, 
the blue-gray eyes alight with animation 
and expectancy. The clerical frock was 
buttoned closely to the throat, giving 
emphasis to the splendid breathing 
powers concealed beneath. The Rev. 
Richard Allen looked all things save the 
milksop, as the flush on Caroline’s 
cheeks conceded. And as she arose, she 
vaguely wondered how much he had 
heard. 

The rector, being above all things a 
gentleman, did not press his question. 
He came forward and shook hands, and 
then spread his fingers over the crack- 
ling log. 

“What do you suppese has happened 
to me this day?” he began, turning his 
back to the blaze and looking first at 
Mrs. Cathewe because she 
hostess, and then at Caroline because 
she was the woman who lived first in his 
thoughts. 

“You have found a worthy mendi- 
cant?” suggested Caroline, taking up the 
hand screen and shading her eyes. 

“Cold, cold.” 


was his 


“You have been asked to address 
some woman's club,” Mrs. Cathewe of- 
fered. 

“Still cold. No. The Aforning Post 


has asked me, in the interests of reform, 
to write up the prize fight to-morrow 
night between Sullivan and McManus, 
setting forth the contest in all its bru- 
tality.” 

The two women looked at each other 
and laughed nervously. The 
thought had occurred to each. 

“Mr. Allen,” said Mrs. Cathewe, de- 
ciding immediately to explain the cause 
of her merriment, “as you entered you 
must have overheard us speak of a Mr. 
Sullivan. You know how eccentric Mr. 
Cathewe is. Well, when I invited you 
to dine this evening I had no idea that 
this husband of mine was going to bring 
home Mr. Sullivan in order to study him 
at close range, as a possible character in 
a new book he is writing.” 

The rector stroked his chin. Caro- 
line, observing him shyly, was positive 
that the luster in his eyes was due to 
suppressed laughter. 


same 


“That will be quite a diversion,” he 
said, seating himself. What a charm- 
ing profile this girl possessed! Heigho! 
between riches and poverty the chasm 
grew wide. 

‘And we have been amusing our- 
selves by dissecting Mr. Sullivan,” 
added the woman with the charming 
profile. “I suggested that if he wore a 
dress suit it would be either too large 
or too small.” 


“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Cathewe, 


rising suddenly as the hall door 
slammed, “I believe he has come al- 
ready. Whatever shall I do, Carol, 


whatever shall I] do?” in a loud whisper. 

The rector got up and smiled at Caro- 
line, who returned the smile. In the 
matter of appreciating humor, she and 
the rector stood upon common ground, 

Presently the novelist and his guest 
entered. Doth he and Mr. Sullivan ap- 
peared to be in the best of spirits, for 
their mouths were twisted in grins. 

“My dear,” began Cathewe, “this is 
Mr. Sullivan; Mr. Sullivan, Miss Brod- 
erick and the Rev. Richard Allen, of St. 
Paul’s.”’ 

“T am delighted,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
bowing. 

There was not a wrinkle in Mr. Sul- 
livan’s dress suit; there were no dia- 
mond studs in his shirt bosom, no watch- 
chain; just the rims of his cuffs ap- 
peared, and these were of immaculate 
linen. His hair was black and thick and 
soft as hair always is that is frequently 
subjected to soap and water. In fact, 
there was only one sign which betrayed 
Mr. Sullivan’s profitable but equivocal 
business in life, and this was an ear 
which somewhat resembled a withered 
mushroom. 

Caroline was disconcerted; she was 
even embarrassed. This pleasant-faced 
gentleman bowing to her was as far re- 
moved from her preconceived idea of a 
pugilist as the earth is removed from the 
sun. She did not know—as the wise 
writer knows—that it is only pugilists 
who cannot fight who are all scarred 
and battered. She saw the rector shake 
Mr. Sullivan’s hand. From him her 
gaze roved to Mrs. Cathewe, and the 
look of perplexity on that young ma- 




















THE 


tron’s face caused her to smother the 
sudden wild desire to laugh. 

“My dear, I will leave you to enter- 
tain Mr. Sullivan while I change my 
clothes ;” and Cathewe rushed from the 
room. He was a man who could not 
hold in laughter very successfully. 

“Come over to the fire and warm 
yourself,” said the rector, pleasantly. 
The look of entreaty in Mrs. Cathewe’s 
eyes could not possibly be ignored. 

Mr. Sullivan crossed the room, gaz- 
ing about curiously. 

“T haven’t th’ slightest idea, ma’am,” 
said the famed pugilist, addressing his 
hostess, “what your husband’s graft is; 
but I understand he’s a literary fellow 
that writes books, an’ I suppose he 
knows why he ast me here t’ eat.” 

Caroline sighed with relief; his voice 
was very nearly what she expected it 
would be. 

“An’ besides,” continued Mr. Sulli- 
van, “I’m kind o’ curious myself t’ see 
you swells get outside your feed. I 
ain't stuck on these togs, generally; a 
man’s afraid t’ breathe hearty.” 

Mrs. Cathewe shuddered slightly; 
Mr. Sullivan was rubbing the cold from 
his fungus-like ear. What should she 
do to entertain this man? she wondered. 
She glanced despairingly at Caroline; 
but Caroline was looking at the rector, 
who in turn seemed absorbed in Mr. 
Sullivan. She was without help, tele- 
graphic communication was cut off, as 
it were. 

“Do you think it will snow to-night ?” 
she asked, 

“It looks like it would,” answered Mr. 
Sullivan, with a polite but furtive glance 
at the window. “Though there'll be a 
bigger push out to-morrer if it’s clear. 
It’s goin’ t’ be a good fight. D’ you 
ever see a scrap, sir?” turning to the 
rector. 

Caroline wondered if it was’ the fire 
or the rector’s own blood which dark- 
ened his cheek. 

“T belong to the clergy,” said the rec- 
tor, softly ; “it is our duty not to witness 
fights, but to prevent them.” 

“Now, I say!” remonstrated Mr. Sul- 
livan, “you folks run around in your 
autos, knock down people an’ frighten 
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horses, so’s they run away; you go out 
an’ kill thousands of birds an’ deer an’ 
fish, an’ all that; an’ yet you're th’ first 
t’ holler when two healthy men pummel 
each other for a livin’. You ain't con- 
sistent. Why, th’ hardest punch I ever 
got never pained me more’n an hour, an’ 
I took th’ fat end of th’ purse at that. 
When you're a kid, ain’t you always 
quarrelin’ an’ scrappin’? Sure. Some- 
times it was with reason an’ cause, an’ 
again jus’ plain love of fightin’. Well, 
that’s me. I fight because I like it, an’ 
because it pays. Sure. It’s on’y nat- 
ural for some of us t’ fight all th’ time; 
an’ honest, I’m dead weary of th’ way 
th’ papers yell about th’ brutal prize- 
fight. If 1 want t’ get my block punched 
off, that’s my affair; an’ I don’t see what 
business some old fussies have in inter- 
ferin’.” 

“It isn’t really the fighting, Mr. Sul- 
livan,” replied the rector, who felt com- 
pelled to defend his point of view; “it’s 
the rough element which is always 
brought to the surface during these en- 
gagements. Men drink and use profane 
language and wager money.” 

“As t’ that, I don’t say;” and Mr. 
Sullivan moved his hands in a manner 
which explained his inability to account 
for the transgressions of the common 
race. 

“What’s a block?’ whispered Mrs. 
Cathewe into Caroline’s ear. 

Caroline raised her eyebrows ; she had 
almost surrendered to the first natural 
impulse, that of raising her hands above 
her head, as she had often seen her 
brother do when faced by an unanswer- 
able question. 

The trend of conversation veered. 
Mr. Sullivan declared that he would 
never go upon the stage, and all 
laughed. Occasionally the women ven- 
tured timidly to offer an observation 
which invariably caused Mr. Sullivan to 
loose an expansive grin. And when he 
learned that the rector was to witness 
the fight in the capacity of a reporter, 
he enjoyed the knowledge hugely. 

Presently Cathewe appeared, and din- 
ner was announced. Mr. Sullivan sat 
between his host and hostess. No, he 
would not have a cocktail nor a high- 
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ball; he never drank. Mrs. Cathewe 
straightway marked him down as a rank 
impostor. Didn't prize-fighters always 
drink and carouse and get locked up by 
the police officers ? 

“Well, this is a new one on me,” Mr. 
Sullivan admitted, as he tasted of his 
caviar and quietly dropped his fork. 
“May I ask what it is?” 

“It’s Russian caviar. It is like Rus- 
sian literature; one has to cultivate a 
taste for it.” The novelist glanced 
amusedly at the rector. 

“Tt reminds me of what happened t’ 
me at White Plains a couple of years 
ago. I was in trainin’ that fall at Mul- 
ligan’s. You've heard of Mulligan; 
greatest man on th’ mat in his time. 
Well, I bucked up against French spin- 
ach. Says he: ‘Eat it.’ Says I, 
don’t like it.’ Says he, ‘I don’t care 
whether you like it or not. 1 don't like 
your mug, but I have t’ put up with it. 
Eat that spinach.’ Says I, ‘I don’t see 
how I can eat it if I don’t like it... An’ 
an hour after he gives me th’ bill, an’ 
I’d have had on’y thirty minutes t’ get 
out but for th’ housekeeper, who patched 
it up. Those were great times. Sure. 


Well, no spinach or caviar in mine, 


Now say, what’s th’ game? Do you 
want my history, or jus’ a scrap or 
two?” 

“Describe how you won the cham- 
pionship from McGonegal,” said Cath- 
ewe, nodding to the butler to serve the 
oysters. 

Mr. Sullivan toyed with the filigree 
butter knife, mentally deciding that its 
use was for cutting pie. He cast an 
oblique glance at the immobile coun- 


tenance of the English butler, and 
ahemmed. 
“Well,” he began, “it was like 


this. . 
As Mr. Sullivan went on, a series of 
whispered questions and answers was 
started between Caroline and the rector. 
Caroline: What does he mean by 
“block” ? 
The Rector: His head, I believe. 
* Caroline: Oh! 
Mr. Sullivan: There 
doin’ in th’ third round. 
while. 


wasn't much 
We fiddled a 
On’y once did either of us get 


t’ th’ ropes. ... an’ th’ bell rang. Th’ 
fourth was a hot one; hammer an’ 
tongs from th’ start off. He hooked 
me twice on th’ wind, an’ I handed him 
out a jolt on th’ jaw that put him t’ th’ 
mat. had th’ best of th’ 
round. 

Caroline: In mercy’s sake, what does 
lie mean by “slats”? 

The Rector (seized with a slight 
coughing) : Possibly his ribs. 

Caroline: Good gracious! (Whether 
this ejaculation was caused by surprise 
or by the oyster on which she had put 
more horse radish than was suitable to 
her palate, will always remain a mys- 
tery.) 

Mr. Sullivan: We were out for gore 
th’ fift?’ round. He was gettin’ strong 
on his hooks. 

Mrs. Cathewe (interrupting timidly) : 
What do you mean by “hooks” ? 

Mr. Sullivan: It’s a blow like this. 
(Illustrates and knocks over the center- 
piece. Water and flowers spread over 
the table.) I say, now, look at that. 
Ain't I a Mike now, t’ knock over th’ 
flowerpot like that ? 

Cathewe: Never mind that, Mr. Sul- 
livan. Go on with the fight. 

Mr. Sullivan: Where was I? Oh, 
yes; he put it all over me that round. 

; They had counted eight when 
th’ bell rang an’ saved me. 

Caroline: Hit him on 
graph! 

The Rector (reddening): It is pos- 
sible that he refers to Mr. McGonegal’s 
mouth. 

Caroline: Well, I never! And I’ve 
got a slangy brother, too, at Harvard. 

(The rector looks gravely at his 
empty oyster shells.) 

Mr. Sullivan: Things went along 
about even till th’ tenth, when I blacked 
his lamps. 

Caroline: Lamps? 

The Rector: 

Caroline: It’s getting too deep for 
me. 

Mr. Sullivan: Th’ last round I saw 
that I had him goin’ all right. In two 
seconds I had burgundy flowin’ from 
his trombone. 


the phono- 


Eyes, doubtless. 
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(Cathewe leans back in his chair and 
laughs. ) 

Mrs. Cathewe (bewilderingly) : Bur- 
gundy ? 

Mr. Sullivan 
A jolt on th’ nose. 


(rather impatiently) : 
Well, there was 


some more waltzin’, an’ then a hook an’ 
a swing had him on th’ mat, down an’ 


out. I made six thousand, an’ on’y got 
this tin ear t’ show for my trouble. 

It was fully ten o’clock when the cof- 
fee was served. Mr. Sullivan may have 
lost not a few “‘e’s” and “g’s” in the pass- 
ing, but for all that he proved no small 
entertainment ; and when he finally arose 
with the remark that he was “for th’ 
tall pines,” both ladies experienced an 
amused regret. 

“Which way do you go?” asked Mr. 
Sullivan, laying his hand on the rector’s 
arm. 

“T pass your hotel. 
to walk with you.” 

“IT say,” suddenly exclaimed Mr. Sul- 
livan, pressing his pudgy fingers into 
the rector’s arm, “where did you get 
this arm? Why, it’s as tough as a rail- 
road tie.” 


I shall be pleased 


“A course of physical culture,” said 
the rector, visibly embarrassed. 
“Physical culture? All right. But 


don’t ever get mad at me,” laughed Mr. 
Sullivan. “It’s as big as a pile-driver.” 

The novelist told Mr. Sullivan that he 
was very much obliged for his company. 

“Don’t mention it. Drop int’ th’ 
fight to-morrer night. You'll get more 
ideas there’n you will hearin’ me shoot 
hot air.” 

Cathewe looked slyly at his wife. He 
was a man, and more than once he had 
slipped away from the club and taken in 
the last few rounds, and then had re- 
turned home to say what a dull night he 
had had at the club. 

Mrs. Cathewe had her arm lovingly 
around Caroline’s waist. All at once 
she felt Caroline start. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“Nothing, nothing!’ Caroline 
clared, quickly. 

But on the way home in her carriage 
Caroline wondered where the Rev. Rich- 
ard Allen, rector of St. Paul’s, had ac- 
quired his tin ear. 


de- 


siete a 
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“Dear Sis: Yours received. Have hunted 
up the name, and have found that your Rev. 
Richard Allen is an ’89 man, one of the best 
all-around men we ever had on the track. 
He was a terror, too, so an old grad tells me. 
Got kicked out in his senior year. It seems 
that his chum and roommate was very deeply 
in the hole, not extravagantly, like yours 
truly, but by a series of hard knocks. Allen 
had no cash himself. And you know when 
you haven’t any money in sight, you can’t 
borrow any. One night at the Museum 
(there was a cheap show on) a prize-fighter 
offered $300 to any one who would stand up 
before him for five rounds. Allen jumped 
upon the stage and licked the pug to a stand- 
still. He got a bad swipe on the ear, how- 
ever; and if your Allen has what they call a 
tin ear, an ear that looks as if my best bull- 
pup had tried to make his dinner off it, ecce 
homo! He paid his mate’s debts, and then 
was requested to call on the fac. The old 


ladies told him to pack up. He did. He has 
never returned to college since. But why do 
you want to know all about him? They say 
he was a handsome duffer. You know I 


haven’t seen him yet, not having been home 
since last Easter time. Now, for Heaven’s 
sake, Sis, don’t go and get daffy on his 
Riverince. I’ve got a man in tow for you, 
the best fellow that ever lived. 
“A ffectionately, JAcK. 

“P. S.—Can’t you shove a couple of 50s in 
your next letter to me? The governor’s 
liver wasn’t in good shape the first of the 
month.” 


Caroline dropped the letter into her 
lap and stared out of the window. It 
was snowing great, soft, melting flakes. 
She did not know whether to laugh or 
to cry, nor what occasioned this impulse 
to do either. So he was a Cambridge 
man, and had been expelled for prize- 
fighting ; for certainly it had been prize- 
fighting, even though the motive had 
been a good and manly one. 

“A milksop!” There was no doubt, 
no hesitancy ; her laughter rang out fresh 
and clear. What would her father say 
when he learned the truth? Her next 
thought was, why should the rector pose 
as a lamb, patient and unspeaking, when 
all the time he was a lion? She alone 
had solved the mystery. It was self- 
control, it was power. This discovery 
filled her with a quict exultation. She 
was a woman, and to unravel a secret 
was as joyful a task as to invent a fash- 
ionable hat. 
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The bygone rectors had interested her 
scarcely any; they had been either ped- 
ants, fanatics, or social drones; while 
this man had gone about his work quiet- 
ly and modestly. He never said: “I 
visited the poor to-day.” It was the 
poor who said: “The rector was here 
to-day with money and clothes.” But 
his past he let remain nebulous; not 
even the trustees themselves had peered 
far into it, at least not as far back as 
the Cambridge days. Thus, the element 
of mystery surrounding him first at- 
tracted her; the man’s personality added 
to this. The knowledge that he was a 
college man seemed to place him nearer 
her social level, though she was not a 
person to particularize so long as a man 
proved himself, and the rector had, be- 
yond a doubt, proved himsel 

There were dozens of brilliant young 
men following eagerly in her train. 
They rode with her, drove with her, and 
fought for the privilege of playing 
caddy to her game. Yet, while she liked 
them all, she cared particularly for none. 
The rector, being a new species of man, 
became a study. Time and time again 
she had invited him to the Country 
Club; he always excused himself on the 
ground that he was taking a course of 
reading such as to demand all his spare 
time in the day. One morning she had 
been riding alone, and had seen him 
tramping across country. In the spirit 
of fun she took a couple of fences and 
caught up with him. He had appeared 
greatly surprised, even embarrassed, for 
her woman’s eye had been quick to read. 
She had rallied him upon his stride. 
He had become silent. And this man 
had “jumped upon the stage and licked 
the pug to a standstill!” 

“Carol, are you there ?” 

Caroline started and hid the 
She arose and admitted her father. 

“‘James says that you received a letter 
this afternoon. Was it from the boy? 
Begging for money? Well, don’t you 
dare to send it to him. The ragamuf- 
fin has overdrawn seven hundred dollars 
this month. What’s he think I am, a 
United States Steel Corporation ?” 

“He has asked me for one hundred 


letter. 


dollars, and I am going to send it to the 
poor boy to-night.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?) Who’s bring- 
ing up the scallawag, vou or I?” 

“You are trying to, daddy, but I be- 
lieve he’s bent on bringing himself up.” 
She ran her fingers through his hair. “TI 
know the weather’s bad, daddy, but 
don’t be cross. Come over to the piano 
and I'll play for you.” 

“T don’t want any music,” gruffly. 

“Come,” dragging him. 

“That’s the way; I have no authority 
in this house. But, seriously, Carol, the 
boy’s spending it pretty fast, and it will 
not do him a bit of good. I want to 
make a man out of him, not a spend- 
thrift. Play that  what-d’you-call-it 
from Chopin.” 

“The Berceuse ?”’ 
the piano. 

The twilight of winter was fast set- 
tling down. The house across the way 
began to glow at various windows. Still 
she played. From Chopin she turned to 
Schumann, from Schumann to Rubin- 
stein, back to Chopin’s polonaise and the 
nocturne in E flat major. 

“You play those with a livelier spirit 
than usual,” was the general’s only com- 
ment. How these haunting melodies 
took him back to the past, when the 
girl’s mother played them in the golden 
courting days! He could not see the 
blush his comment had brought to his 
daughter’s cheek. ‘‘My dear, my dear!” 
he said, with great tenderness, sliding 
his arm around her waist, “I know that 
I’m cross at times, but I’m only an old, 
barking dog; don’t do any harm. I'll 
tell you what, if my leg’s all right next 
Saturday I’ll ride out to the Country 
Club with you, and we’ll have tea to- 


seating herself at 


gether.” 
She leaned toward him and_ kissed 
him. ‘Daddy, what makes you think 


so meanly of the rector? I was thinking 
of him when you came in.” 

“T don’t think meanly of him; but, 
hang it, Carol, he always says ‘Yes’ when 
I want him to say ‘No,’ and vice versa. 
He’s too complacent. I like a man 
who’s a human being to kick once in a 
while, a man who’s got some fight in 
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him. What are vou laughing 
at, you torment ?” 

“At something which just occurred to 
me. There goes the gong for dinner. 
I am ravenous.” 

“By the way, I forgot to tell you 
what I saw in the evening edition of the 
Post. Your parson is going to report 
the prize-fight to-night. He'll be fright- 
ened out of his shoes. I’m going up to 
the club; going to play a few rubbers. 
It’ll make me forget my grumbling leg. 
You run over to Cathewe’s or telephone 
Mrs. Cathewe to run over here.” 

“Can’t you stay in to-night? 
want anybody but you.” 

“But I’ve half promised; besides, I’m 
sort of blue. J need the excitement.” 

“Very well; I'll telephone Nan. Mr. 
Cathewe will probably go to that awful 
fight in the irfterests of his new book. 
She'll come.” 

“Cathewe’s going to the fight, you 
say? Humph!” The general scratched 
his ear thoughtfully. 


I don’t 


ait. 


The auditorium was a great barn-like 
building which had been erected orig- 
inally for the purpose of a roller-skating 
rink. Nowadays the charity, bazaars 
were held there, the balls, political mass- 
meetings, amateur dramatics, and prize- 
fights. 

Cathewe, as he gazed curiously 
around, pictured to himself the contrast 
between the Thanksgiving: ball of the 
past week and the present scene, and 
fell into his usual habit of philosophiz- 


ing. His seat was high up in the gal- 
lery. What faces he saw through the 
blue and choking haze of smoke! Sa- 
loon keepers, idlers, stunted youth, 
blasé men about town, with a sprinkling 


of respectable business men, who ever 
and anon cast hasty and guilty glances 
their shoulders, and when caught 
would raise a finger as if to say: “You 
rogue, what are you doing here?’— 
these and other sights met his interested 
Even he confessed to himself that 
his presence here was not all due to the 
gathering of color for his new book. 


ovel 


eye. 
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Self-analysis discovered to him that the 
animal in him was eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of the fighters. Such is human 


nature. 
Down below he saw the raised plat- 
form, strongly protected by ropes. 


Around this were the reporters’ tables, 
the telegraph operators’ desks, a few 
chairs for the privileged friends of the 
press, and pails, towels and sponges. 
Yes, there was the rector, sitting at one 
of the reporters’ tables, erect in his 
chair, his gaze bent upon his paper pad, 
apparently oblivious to his strange sur- 
roundings. Cathewe wondered what 
was going on in that somewhat mysti- 
fying mind. He certainly would have 
been surprised could he have read. 

In fact, the rector was going over 
again his own memorable battle in Bos- 
ton some ten years ago. He was think- 
ing how it had changed his whole 
career, how it had swerved him from 
the bar to the pulpit. 

Ah, to be within the magic circle of 
her presence, to be within sight and 
touch all his life, sometimes to hear her 
voice lifted in song, the smooth, white 
fingers bringing to life the poetry of 
He had ceased to lie to himself. 
He loved, with all his heart, with all his 
soul. He had given up; he had sur- 
rendered completely ; but she was never 
to know. Even at this moment poverty 
took him to the mount and showed him 
the abyss between him and his heart’s 
desire. He was aroused from his dreams 
by a sudden commotion, a subdued 
murmur. Mr. Sullivan’s antagonist, 
dressed in a gaudy sky-blue bath robe 
was crawling under the ropes, followed 
by his seconds. The murmur grew into 
a prolonged cheer when Mr. Sullivan 
shortly followed in a bath robe, even 
richer in hues. 

The reporters shifted their writing- 
pads, lighted fresh cigars, and drew 
their legs under the tables. The sport- 
ing editor of the Post turned to the 
rector. 

“T'll tip you off on the technicalities 
of the scrap,” he said, “all you need to 
do is to watch the men and describe 
what they do in your own way.” 
“Thank you,” replied the rector. 


sound! 


He 
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was calm. When Mr. Sullivan nodded 
pleasantly, he smiled. 

The men in the ring threw aside their 
bath robes, and stood forth in all the 
splendor of their robust physiques. A 
short, pompous man, wearing a watch- 
chain which threatened to disconcert his 
physical balance, stepped to the ropes 
and held up a hand. Silence suddenly 
fell upon two thousand men. 

“Th’ preliminary is off; th’ ‘Kid’ re- 
fuses to go on because th’ ‘Dago’ didn’t 
weigh in as agreed. Th’ main bout will 
now take place. Mr. Sullivan t’ th’ 
right, an’ Mr. McManus t’ th’ left.” 
The pompous man took out a greasy 
telegram from his pocket, and said: 
“Lanky Williams challenges th’ winner 
fer a purse an’ a side bet of fi’ thousan’.” 

He was cheered heartily. Nobody 
cared about the preliminary “go”; it 
was Sullivan and McManus the spec- 
tators had paid their money to see. 

The rector recalled the scenes in “Quo 
Vadis,” and shrugged his shoulders. 
Human nature never changes; only poli- 
tics and fashions. He himself was 
vaguely conscious of a guilty thrill as 
he saw the two men step from their 
corners and shake hands. 

As this is a story not of how Mr. 
“Shifty” Sullivan won his battle from 
Mr. McManus, but of how the rector of 
St. Paul’s nearly lost his, I shall not 
dwell upon the battle as it was fought 
by rounds. Let it suffice that the crisis 
came during the twelfth round. Sulli- 
van was having the best of this round, 
though in the four previous he had been 
worsted. The men came together sud- 
denly, and there was some rough in- 
fighting. The pompous man, who was 
the referee, was kept on the jump. One 
could hear the pad-pad of blows and the 
scrape-scrape of shoes on the resined 
mat, so breathless were the spectators. 
The boxers became tangled. 

“Foul, foul!” 

The voice rang out strong and dis- 
tinct. It was not the referee’s voice, 
for the referee himself looked angrily 
down whence the voice came. Sulli- 
yan, his face writhed in agony, was 
clinging desperately to his opponent. 

“A foul blow!” 


‘ 





Pandemonium. Everybody was yell- 
ing, half not knowing why they yelled. 
The seconds and trainers were clam- 
bering into the ring. The referee sep- 
arated the boxers. They rushed at each 
other, furiously. The seconds stepped 
in between. A _ general mix-up fol- 
lowed, during which the pompous man 
lost his silk hat. 

The reporter for the Post pulled the 
rector’s coat tails, and the rector sank 
into his chair, pale and terrified. He 
had forgotten! Carried away by his 
old love of clean fighting, by his love of 
physical contests, he had forgotten, for- 
gotten! 

“Foul! It was a foul!” 

“Ye-a! Ye-a! Foul blow!” 

“Bully fer th’ parson!” 

“Sullivan, Sullivan!” 

“McManus!” 

“Foul, foul! 

“Give th’ 
money !” 

These and a thousand other cries rose 
in the vicinity of the rector. Those re- 
porters whose city editors had not 
thought of the stroke of sending a min- 
ister of the gospel to report the fight 
were delighted. Here was a_ story 
worth forty fights, a story to delight 
thousands and thousands who looked 
upon St. Paul’s as a place where only 
the rich might worship. : 

“T declare th’ fight a draw, an’ all 
bets off !” howled the referee, wiping the 
dust from his damaged hat, which he 
had at length recovered. 

The rector rose to move down the 
aisle to the entrance. He felt morally 
and physically crushed. All this would 
be in the newspapers the next morning. 
He was disgraced ; for everybody would 
ask, “How should he know what a foul 
blow was?” It was terribly bitter, after 
having struggled so long. Presently he 
became aware that men, reeking with 
cigar smoke and liquors, were talking 
loudly to him, even cursing him. He 
caught some words about “makin’ us 
lose our bets, when we come all th’ way 
from N’York.” 

A hand came into contact 


. 


T’row out th’ referee!’ 
deacon a show fer his 


with his 


cheek, and the sting of it ran like fire 
through his veins. 


The wrath at his 














moral defeat broke down the dikes of 
his self-control; the fury which is al- 
ways quickly provoked by physical pain 
in the animality of man, swept aside his 
prudence. The man who struck him 
was seen to rise bodily and fall crumpled 
among the seats. The man’s friends— 
there were four in number—recovering 
from their momentary surprise, at- 
tacked the rector swiftly, and not with- 
out a certain conformity. 

What followed has become history. 
Even Sullivan and his opponent forgot 
their animosity for the time being, and 
leaned eagerly over the ropes. Far 
back in the surging crowd several po- 
lice helmets could be discerned, but they 
made little progress. The rector in his 
tightly fitting frock was at a disadvan- 
tage, but his wonderful vigor and ac- 
tivity stood him in good stead. Quick 
as a cat he leaped from this side to that, 
dealing his blows with the rapidity of a 
piston-rod and almost as terrible in ef- 
fect. Once he went down; but, like 
Anteus, the touch of earth revived him 
and doubled his strength. 

Men, in the mad effort to witness this 
battle, trod on each other’s toes, hats 
were crushed, coats were torn, even 
blows were struck. They stood on 
chairs, on tables, velling and cheering. 
This was a fight that was a fight. Fak- 
ing had no part in it; there was no par- 
tiality of referees. When the police 
finally arrived it was all over. The rec- 
tor was brushing his hat, while Cath- 
ewe, who had dashed downstairs at the 
first sound of the rector’s 
busy with the rector’s coat. 

“Want t’ appear against ’em?” asked 
one of the officers. 

“No, no! Let them go,” cried the 
rector. “Cathewe, take me out, please; 
take me home.” His hands shook as he 
put on his hat. He was very white. 
The knuckles of his left hand were raw 
and bleeding. 

The police finally opened a pathway 
in the cheering crowd, and through this 
Cathewe and the rector disappeared. 
Outside, Cathewe hailed a carriage. 

“Cathewe, I have absolutely and pos- 
itively ruined my career.” 

The rector sank back 


voice, was 


the 


among 
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cushions, overwhelmed. His voice was 
uneven and choked. 

“Nonsense!” cried Cathewe. 
else could you do?” 

“I could have passed by the man who 
struck me.” 

“Oh, pshaw! A man cannot help be- 
ing human simply because he wears the 
cloth. It was the bulliest fight I ever 
saw. It was magnificent! They 
weren’t in it at any time. And you 
walloped four of ’em, and one was an 
ex-pugilist. It was great.” 

“Don’t!” 

“They'll call you the fighting parson.” 

“T shall resign to-morrow. I must 
begin life all over again. It will be 
very hard.” 

“Resign nothing! By the way, I saw 
Gen. Boderick in the crowd.” 

“Boderick? Oh, I must hurry. He 
must have my resignation before he has 
a chance to demand it.” 

“Don’t you worry about him. I saw 
him waving his cane like mad when you 
got up from the floor and smashed that 
second-ward ruffian. He won’t dare to 


“What 


say anything. His daughter thinks 
that he went up to the club.” 
“T shall resign. I am determined 


upon that.” 

“We'll all have something to say re- 
garding that.” 

“But the newspapers to-morrow! It 
will be frightful.” 

“My dear fellow, I am about to visit 
each in turn, and you can remain in the 
carriage. I'll take upon myself to fix 
it up so that it will receive scarcely any 
mention at all.” 

“My eternal gratitude is yours if you 
can accomplish that.” There was a note 
of hope in the rector’s voice. 

It was after eleven o'clock when 
Cathewe deposited the rector before the 
parsonage. Cathewe was a great fa- 
vorite with the newspaper men, and he 
had had no trouble at all in suppressing 
the sensational part of the affair. 

As for the rector, he sank wearily 
into his study chair and buried his face 
in his hands. He had won one fight, 
but he had lost another of far more im- 
portance. Somehow, he had always 
just reached the promised land to feel 
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the earth slip from under his feet. He 
was a failure. The only thing he had 
to be thankful for was that he stood 
alone in his disgrace. His father and 
mother were dead. Where should he 
go from here? He hadn't the slightest 
idea. He certainly would never don 
the cloth again, for this disgrace would 
follow him wherever he went. He was 
unfitted for mercantile life; he loved 
outdoors too well. If only he possessed 
the talent of Cathcwe, who could go 
anywhere and live anywhere without 
altering his condition! Well, he would 
go to the far West; he would put his 
geological learning into action; and by 
the time the little money he had saved 
was gone, he would have something 
to do. 

Ah, but these things did not comprise 
the real bitterness in his heart. He had 
stepped outside the circle, stepped down 
below the horizon of her affairs. True, 
his wildest dreams had never linked his 
life with hers; but the nearness to her 
was as life to him. And now it was 
all over. 

He reached for his writing-pad and 
wrote his resignation. It was a frank 
letter, straightforward and manly. He 
sealed it and stole out and deposited it 
in the letter-box just in time for the 
night collector to take it up. He had 
burned his bridges. They would be 
only too glad to get rid of him. He 
was absently straightening the papers 
on his table, when a small blue envelope 
attracted his attention. A faintness 
seized him as he recognized the delicate 
handwriting. It was an_ invitation, 
couched in the most friendly terms, to 
dine with General and Miss Boderick 
the following evening. If only he had 
seen this note earlier! He bent his head 
on his arms, and there was no sound 
save the wind in the chimney. 

“The rector, sir,’ announced the 
general's valet. 

“Show him in here, James, and light 
up,” said the general. 

When the rector entered, the general 
greeted him cheerfully. 

“Sit down, sit down, and let us talk it 


all over,” the general began. “I have 
not yet turned over your resignation to 
the trustees; and yet, in my opinion, 
this resignation is the best thing pos- 
sible under the circumstances. You 
were not exactly cut out for a minister, 
though you have done more good to 
the poor than a dozen of your predeces- 
sors. I wish to apologize to you for 
some thoughts I have harbored against 
you. Wait a minute, wait a minute,” 
as the rector raised a protesting hand. 
“T have called you a milksop because 
you always accepted the trustees’ re- 
buffs with a meek and lowly spirit. 
3ut when I saw you lick half a dozen 
ruffians last night (ves, I was there; 
and while I’m a churchman, I am a man 
and a soldier besides), I knew that I 
had done you an injustice. By the way, 
are you related to the late Chaplain Al- 
len of the st Regiment ?” 

“He was my father,” wonderingly. 

“Humph!” 

“Tt was out of regard for him that I 
became a divinity student.” 

‘Parsons’ sons are all alike. I never 
saw a parson’s son who wasn't a limb 





of the Old Scratch. You became a 
divinity student after you left Har- 
vard °” 

The rector sent his host a startled 
glance. 

“Oh, I have heard all about that 


episode; and I like you all the better 
for it. You should have been a soldier. 
We used to call your father the ‘fight- 
ing parson.’ Now, I’ve a proposition 
to make to vou. Do you know any- 
thing about mining? anything about 
metals and geology °”’ 

“Yes, sir; I have had a large reading 
upon those subjects.” The  rector’s 
heart was thumping. 

“A practical knowledge?” 

“As practical as it is possible for a 
man in my position to acquire.” 

“Very good. It is a sorry thing to 
see a young man with misdirected ener- 
gies. I'll undertake to direct yours. In 
January I want you to go to Mexico 
for me.” 

“Mexico?” 

“Mexico. I have large mining in- 
terests there which need the presence of 
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a man who can fight, both mentally and 
physically. I will pay you a good sal- 
ary, and if you win, some stock shall go 
with the victory. Now don’t think that 
I’m doing this out of sympathy for you. 
I am looking at you from a purely com- 
mercial point of view. Will you ac- 
cept ?” 

“With all my heart,” with a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

“That’s the way to talk. We'll ar- 
range about the salary after dinner. 
Now, go down to the music-room. You 
will find Miss Boderick there. She 
will manage to entertain you till dinner 
time; and while you are about it, vou 
may thank her instead of me. I 
shouldn’t have thought of you but for 
her. Don’t worry over what the news- 
papers have said. In six months this 
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affair will have blown over, and you 
will have settled the mining dispute one 
way or the other. You will excuse me 
now, as I have some important letters 
to write. And, mind you, if you 
breathe a word that I was at the fight 
last night sg 

So the Rev. Richard Allen stole 
quietly down to the music-room. It 
was dark; and he entered softly and sat 
down in a corner at the farther end of 
the room, so as not to disturb the musi- 
cian. In all the years of his life, the 
life which numbered thirty variegated 
years, he had never known such hap- 


piness. 

In the study above the general 
chuckled as he wrote, and murmured 
from time to time the word: “Milk- 
sop!” 
re 


LEXICON 


} DUS ACHATES—A millionaire’s pal. 


INCOGNITO 
DISTINGUISH ED- 
INSURGENT 
CONTRETEM PS- 
RENCOUNTER—A street braw! 
Demis! 
DEMONSTRATION 
BANOUI 
Running 


INCIDENT- over 


between 


\n alias in a special car. 
Registered at a hotel. 
A patriot out of ammunition. 


A scrap in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


colonels. 
] 


Kicking the bucket by a railroad president. 
\ riot by the right political party. 
Cheese and beer at the house of a regular subscriber. 


a retail storekeeper with an automobile. 


AccoMPLISHED—Scrawny, snub-nosed, stupid, awkward, dull, wealthy. 


BorciAa—Surviving female relative of any one dying in New York City. 


DentaL—Portion of news matter crowded out and held over for publication 


the next day. 





T. B. Dowpb 
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A WOMAN 


By Annie Yeaman 


661 7 ER-SCHEW, kerschew-ker !” 

K “Bobby, do stop sneezing—it's 

becoming chronic. I’ve heard 

rumors to the effect that your first au- 
dible comment on life was a _ sneeze, 
and——”’ 

“Was it?” interrupted Bobby, with 
interest, ‘‘tell me about it, Aunt Betty.” 

“Did you know, Bobby,” observed 
Miss Wilder with more than casual 
haste, as she plumped a fat chocolate 
into the hospitable portal of Bobby’s 
freckled face, “that there are some cun- 
ning baby puppies in the barn? Patrick 
might show them to you. Now don’t 
hurt them.” 

The slamming of the door and a scud- 


ding of feet down the steps was 
Bobby’s only answer. 
Betty Wilder stretched her patent 


leather French heeled absurdities to the 
glow of the open fire. 


“From ces enfants terribles,’ she 
mused, fervently, “good Lord deliver 
us.” 

“You don’t know anything about 


them,” quothed Bobby’s mother with a 
tranquil smile and a blessed look in her 
eyes. 

‘Don’t I, though?’ snapped Betty, 
shaking the candy box fiercely; “if that 
isn’t the complacency of a married 
woman; wait till I publish my ‘Auto- 
biography of an Aunt’; there’ll be lots 
of illuminating bits in it. Margery’s 
happy allusions, for instance, on the oc- 
casion of one of Bobby’s patriarchal 
birthdays; he was exactly three weeks 
old, I remember. I was sitting on the 
porch late in the afternoon when Sidney 
Hunter happened along; yes, I know, 
he had a way of happening along just 
then, whenever there was a pause in the 


conversation. Well, he and I were hav- 
ing tea quite peaceably when, lo! a cloud 
appeared in the shape of Margery— 
Margery, aged five, sister to above-men- 
tioned patriarch. She wriggled with 
superiority—she was inflated with im- 
portance—and she looked burstingly at 
Sidney. Being wise beyond my years, | 
kept her busy with tea cakes and mar- 
malade, but Sidney, who has never 
learned the value of silence and is cursed 
with a chronic ambition to be agreeable, 
chirped up: ‘I hear you have a nice 
little brother, Margery.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
Margery, pruning her neck; then with 
a pitying look at me: ‘I guess now, 
Aunt Betty’s sorry she isn’t married, 
aren't you, Aunt Betty?’ 

“Oh!” groaned Betty, “if one could 
bring suit for every mal quart d’heure 
furnished by a versatile niece or neph>v 
one wouldn’t be driven to drawing on s 
allowance in advance.”’ 

“Betty dear, are you doing that?” re- 
monstrated Bobby’s mother. 

“Of course I am, Alicia—don’t act as 
if it were a novelty. I’d have to stay 
in bed if I didn’t, or be run in by the 
police, and that would be so mortifying. 
Now don’t look like that. It isn’t my 
fault. It’s all because I was a recent 
victim to the ingenuity of one of these 
priceless treasures from Heaven. While 
I was visiting Edith McClane last week 
her eldest blessing was inspired to spill 
the blacking bottle over my gray crepe 
de chine. That gown represented the 
frugal savings of two months; of 
course, I attended its execution with 
polite assurances that it was a mere 
trifle, but I was inwardly resolved to 
send that infant a mere trifle of cyanide 
of mercury through the mail and dis- 
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courage further blacking-bottle episodes. 
I expect a notice from the bank by every 
mail. Ah me! Well, there’s nothing 
left for me but The Old*Ladies’ Home 
or the Altar.” 


“Sacrificial or matrimonial ?” queried 
Alicia, drawing her needle through 
slowly. 


“They are synonymous, my dear,” 
philosophized Betty, selecting a choco- 
late. 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“Why don’t I what—the altar? M’m 
—can't find anybody rich enough.” 
Betty fastened tragic eyes on the fire. 

“Betty dear!” 

“Alicia dear,’ mocked Betty, “what 
would you—you know it’s like all risky 
investments—must be well backed finan- 
cially in order to succeed.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk that way,” 
urged Alicia, sad-eyed. 

“T wish you would remember, Alicia, 
that I speak from the versatile expe- 
rience of single blessedness; you, from 
the dearth, the wilderness of married 
life. Single women have much richer 
opportunities for observation than mar- 
ried women. They know much more 
about life.” Betty looked darkly, om- 
inously wise. 

Alicia raised her eyebrows. “Single 
women,” she smiled, “miss the very core 
of life.” 

‘Thank goodness for that,’” returned 
Betty, promptly. “I never observed 
that the core was at all a delectable 
morsel; single women enjoy the meat 
and juice and wisely discard the core 
which poor married ones are forced to 
cut their wisdom teeth upon.” 

“Oh, Betty, if you were happily mar- 
ried, you’d be less epigrammatic, and 
you'd discover among other things that 
happiness doesn’t altogether rest on a 
financial pedestal.” 

“Your sentiments, Alicia, lose forcee— 
airily wafted as they are from the up- 





holstered comforts of twenty thousand 
a year. Your vision is _ naturally 
warped. Now, wouldn’t I make a 


pretty poor man’s wife!” 
“You would,” Alicia smiled critically 
at her sister. 
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“Thank you—only I wouldn’t. I'd 
be ‘a rag, a bone and a hank of hair.’ 
Poverty depresses me, and I can’t learn 
at this advanced age to do my own 
nails. Wouldn’t I be a pitiable sight 
poring over the ‘Housewife’s Boon Com- 
panion’ learning how to furnish with 
chintz-covered soap boxes, planning 
savory soup out of turnip juice, and a 
palatable salad out of potato peel. 
Ugh!” Betty shivered. 

“Betty, you are too absurd,” laughed 
Alicia, weakly. 

“I’m too old, that’s what’s the mat- 
ter,” mourned Betty. “Only the very 
young can persuade themselves that fif- 
teen-cent wall paper is just as satis- 
factory as tapestries and silk rugs.” 
She sprang up and looked at herself in 
the long gilt mirror over the mantel. 
“Alicia, I’m nearly twenty-eight—isn’t 
it awful!”—Betty’s voice was_ sepul- 
chral. 

“Not in the least—and you don’t look 
but twenty-three.” 

“M’m, you'd better go see the oculist, 
but I’m grateful just the same—one be- 
comes susceptible to flattery with ad- 
vancing years,” sighed Betty. 

“T wish you wouldn’t confine your 
susceptibility to flattery,” returned her 
sister, pointedly. 

“Alicia, my love, as your sister, it’s 
my painful duty to suggest that your 
conversation verges on the monotonous 
—here’s to a new theme.” Betty flour- 
ished an imaginary wineglass in the air. 

“Betty, listen to me.” Alicia was se- 
rious now. “You are so charming and 
bright—and—lovable, for all you're so 
deplorably wicked, and I hate to see you 
dissipating your personal value this way 
—house parties, little trips, endless din- 
ners, dances, and theatre parties. Of 
course, it’s all very nice; you give pleas- 
ure and live in a little flutter of excite- 
ment, but you haven’t any real home, 
and what does it all amount to in the 
end? Oh, I know your possibilities, your 
capacity for happiness—buried under 
this whirr of charming animation, and I 
know you are worthy of something bet- 
ter than all this superficial expression. 
I—I feel you are missing all the sweet- 
ness—all the peace in life.” 
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“IT wonder,” murmured Betty. She 
picked up the tongs and tossed the coals 
about. Her eyes had grown suddenly 
pensive. “No,” she said, shaking her 
fractious little brown head, “I never 
was intended to marry. I’m too selfish 
and scatter-brained. Now it’s different 
with you, Alicia. Some minister lost a 
treasure when you married Jack—you 
could have soothed committee meetings, 
evaded impertinent questions and moth- 
ered a cherubic host of clamorous dar- 
lings and still had that benedictiony 
look in your eyes—while I should have 
been excommunicated on account of a 
waspish disposition and too picturesque 
a vocabulary.” 

“Well, if I can’t convert you,” smiled 
Alicia, rising, “I can go and dress for 
dinner.” 

Betty started; she frowned, smiled 
and frowned again. 

“Don’t—go—just yet, Alicia—lI’ve 
got something—to tell you.” Betty 
jabbed the coals fiercely with the tongs, 
disturbing dozing embers into flaming 
remonstrance. 

The unsteady light fell on Betty’s 
face, and Alicia wondered at its sudden 
intentness. She smiled, being used to 
her sister’s vagaries. 

“Are you in debt?” Alicia asked, try- 
ing to make her voice hard. 

“Tt’s—it’s much worse than that,” 
Betty’s voice was stifled—her whimsical 
little mouth contracted. 

“Well?” Alicia sank again in the 
great wicker armchair. 

“I—I’m engaged!” 

Betty slipped limply to the floor and 
dug her head in her sister’s lap. She 
was trembling. 

“Betty! Who is it?” gasped Alicia, 
bending over Betty’s buried head. 

“Phil Hodges,” murmured Betty, 
apologetically—even guiltily—her voice 
muffled with tears. 

“But—isn’t he—poor—and er 
serious-minded ?” 

Betty nodded. 

“Tsn’t it awful! Do you suppose I'll 
give him brain fever at the end of the 
first six months?” she wailed. 

“When did it happen, dear?” Alicia 











rather 





plunged her fingers into Betty’s thick 
hair. 

“Oh! it’s been coming on for over a 
year,” confessed Betty, blinking at the 
fire. “At least I had sense enough to 
see that. Last spring things looked 
rather bad, and I jumped up and ran 
away from the hideous responsibility of 
it all—to Switzerland with the Grants, 
you know. You thought it funny I 
went, so suddenly—I had to do some- 
thing desperate—I never was afraid 
of myself before. Then Betty 
paused. 

“vest 

“Well, I hadn’t been there six weeks 
when Phil calmly appeared—just as if 
I’d been expecting him. He couldn’t in 
the least afford to come—poor boy. He 
said if I chose to run away, he chose to 
run after me and say his say—of course 
we had it out. I told him I didn’t care 
a rap for him—lI didn’t mean to lie—I 
thought it was the truth, and told him 
it was childish for us to discuss any such 
absurdity, and I shipped him back on 
the next steamer. 

“After he went we were continually 
on the go, and I was the fool in court 
as usual, but somehow I didn’t sleep 
very well, actually had to take bromide 
—imagine—and oh, Alicia, I don’t be- 
lieve I was ever homesick before! At 
the sight or sound of anything Amer- 
ican—a flag—an advertisement or a 
strain of music—the tears would come 
in the most twmbecile way. The Grants 
said they had never seen such ardent 
patriotism. But I danced and flirted 
just the same, only worse, and on the 
steamer coming home I[ carried on scan- 
dalously with a Chicago man, just to 
prove my hand was still in. He had 
swirls of money and hinted at opulence 
on Michigan Avenue, and I told myself 
not to be a fool. Well, we got back 
early in September. It was awfully hot, 
and everybody still out of town, you 
know, and you up in Maine, so I planned 
to go to a hotel with the Grants over- 
night. 

“When we landed who should be 
standing on the dock but—Phil. How 
he found cut, I don’t know yet. We've 
had so miich else to talk about. ‘TI have 
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a carriage waiting and will drive you 
to your hotel,’ he said, quietly—just as 
if he’d seen me yesterday. 

“Emily Grant said that would be nice, 
as there was too much hand luggage for 
one carriage. I thought Phil would 
hug her on the spot, so he simply pos- 
sessed himself in his quiet, masterful 
way of me and all the baggage and | 
got meekly into the cab. I knew then-— 
it wasn't any use. I sank back all limp 
and helpless. Neither of us could say 
a blessed word. I tried not to let Phil 
see my eyes, but he suddenly turned and 
took my face between his two great 
hands and looked at me and then 7 
Betty's head suddenly dived into Alicia's 
lap. 

Above 
ingly. 

“Wasn't it awful!” whispered Betty, 
tearfully. “Old hired carriage and all 

probably dirty—I didn’t notice.” 

There was silence for a moment. “‘I 
always fancied,” said Betty, twisting 
around and possessing herself of Alicia’s 


Alicia smiled. comprehend- 


idle hand, “that—if—anything of the 
sort—vou know—ever did happen to 


me, there’d be a cloud-flaked blue sky 
overhead, and moss underfoot, and the 
shine of blue water peeping through 
mysterious woods, and birds whispering 
about, and a brook hiding in tle fern 
brake —and, around and about the roll 
of hills and dipping of valleys, and in- 
stead it was an old cab; but—lI don't 
care somehow—only, I'd like to buy that 
cab.” 

A pause; then: 
you say something ?” 

Alicia tried hard to speak, but she 
only succeeded in kissing one of Betty's 
evelids, thereby contributing a super- 
fluous and salty drop of moisture. 

“T know I'm old enough to know bet- 
ter,’ Betty sniffed helplessly. “I’m ter- 
ribly extravagant and spoiled and gen- 
erally useless, and Phil so hard-working 
and conscientious and good; and I tried 
not to; but—oh—well, anyway, I didn’t 
deceive him like that little monster of a 


“Alicia, why don't 
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Lydia Blair did Fred More; remember 
how she posed for the heavy domestic? 
From the moment her engagement was 
announced she kept a duster within 
grabbing distance, and when she heard 
Fred coming she jumped up and broke 
some bric-a-brac with it. She was al- 
ways hemming table linen with a soulful 
look, too, but I happen to know her 
grandmother hemmed them all over af- 
ter her. Now she’s married, she prob- 
ably keeps the roast down the piano. 

“Oh, I warned Phil; but it didn’t do 
any good—he’s terribly stubborn,” 
smiled Betty; “he’s now the ecstatic 
possessor of a long list of my short- 
comings—extravagance and all. I told 
him I'd have gone bareheaded this sum- 
mer if you hadn't paid my milliner’s bill, 
and that if I ever sewed a button on my 
shoe I might have blood poisoning. You 
know how I pricked my fingers that 
time I’d tried to make a good impres- 
sion on Aunt Selina? And I told him 
if I tried to darn his socks, he’d prob- 
ably have tumors on his feet, but he 
only” Betty's face—but it must 
have been the reflection from the fire. 

“The cab?” whispered Alicia, softly. 

“M’m—how’d you know? And he 
said we could both wear sandals if nec- 
essary. 

“Alicia!” Betty suddenly twisted 
around and looked at her sister with 
fierce penetration. “Tell me the honest, 
solemn truth. Docs love fly out of the 
window if—well, if everything isn’t per- 
fectly comfortable ?” 

“No, no, no, and again no,” said 
Alicia, firmly. “Real love isn’t so easily 
frightened away. Why, for the first 
few years of my married life we had to 
economize so carefully. I scrimped all 
the week in order to have chicken for 
Sunday’s dinner. Now,” she smiled, “I 


have broiled chicken for breakfast and 
I'm not one whit happier.” 

“I'm so glad,” sighed Betty, bliss- 
fully, “so glad—one may not be happy 
with a man, but one simply can’t stand 
being miserable without him.” 






















DONEGAL 
By Lucia Chamberlain 


SURE Donegal’s a lonesome place, 
The time ye’ve been away from here! 

The nightingales forget your voice, 

The meadows miss your feet, my dear! 
And all the roses in the hedge 

Along the lane and down the glen, 
They’re countin’ every day and night 

Till yell be comin’ home again. 


They'll watch for ye across the fields, 

The lassies while they’re tossin’ hay; 
The lads that loved will seek ye yet— 
They lost ye half a world away! 
never lost ye, dear, at all, 


— 


So close ye seemed a part of me! 


— 


stole ye from amongst them all 
And hid ye in the heart of me! 


Your face looks up from every flower, 
I can’t forget your eyes at all! 

They’re with me on the darkest nights— 
They light the ways of Donegal! 

And, when on summer nights we danced 
All up and down the grassy lea, 

It wasn’t Kitty Connelly 


I saw that curtsied ferninst me! 


What’s all the fame and name men cry, 
Beside the love ye’ll give me then? 
Take all the gold in all the world— 
Give me my colleen back again! 
What, did ye set your foot across 
Me heart, and take no thought at ali? 
Sure just one footprint of your own 
Is worth the hearts in Donegal! 
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PSEUDONYM 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Author of ‘‘The Things That Are Cesar’s,” Etc. 


cé LL married men are not such 
fools as they look—even old- 
ish married men with young 
wives.” 

Henshaw said it with the pompous 
tone which he reserves for all his pet 
platitudes, but I knew that there was a 
story coming, and so I asked: 

“Why ?” 

Mrs. Henshaw had gone away with 
the children into that indeterminate 
paradise, known to her husband as “up 
the country,” and, as was customary 
upon such occasions, I had been having 
Henshaw around to my quarters for 
dinner and confidences. The dinner 
was at present in process of digestion, 
so that I felt it was about time that the 
confidences were served. Therefore I 
asked: 

“Why ?” 

“Well,” said my temporary bachelor, 
“T know a man, for instance 4 

Henshaw always had that man for 
an instance. He generally gave him 
some such generic name as Jones or 
Robinson, 

But here is the story Henshaw pro- 
ceeded to unfold: 

Robinson was a rich man, a trifle past 
the prime of life. He had successfully 
lived down the time for making money, 
and had entered, leisurely enough, upon 
the time for spending it. In other 
words, he was fat and bald, and seden- 
tary, and so had married a woman who 
was none of those three things. 

For a while all went well, as such 
things are bound to do. Robinson’s 
coffee was well-made, and his house was 
properly managed. He was snug, too, 
and amused—in a qui§t, easy sort of 

: 
2 


t 


way—and allowed to spend as much 
money as he pleased upon Mrs. R. But 
he had never been precisely “in it,” and 
thus the house was not a general ren- 
dezvous for society. To be sure, neither 
had Mrs. Robinson ever been precisely 
in it. But perhaps she had hoped to be 
—like the little girl in the story. At all 
events, the day came—very slowly, it is 
true, but none the less surely—when 
he was not amused quite so much; when 
the affairs of the ménage did not run 
just so smoothly ; when, in short, by be- 
ing bored himself, Mr. Robinson awoke 
to the fact that his pretty, devoted little 
wife was bored also. 

Robinson did his best, which was not 
the best of a very much younger man. 
He smoked many cigars over the ques- 
tion, with the result that only a vast 
deal of good tobacco and hard thinking 
went up alike in smoke. 

To be very truthful, I am bound to 
say that, according to Henshaw’s story, 
Robinson’s chief annoyance was not his 
spouse—directly. Directly it was him- 
self. Indirectly, however, it was Mrs. 
Robinson—it being impossible to remedy 
the case of the one without remedying 
that of the other. For Robinson liked to 
be petted and subjected to that process 
popularly known as “being made a fuss 
over.” There are, I am told, such men. 
Indeed, this one had got used to it, and 
could not retain his peace of mind with- 
out it. 

One day, however, his luck changed. 
He went out for a stroll, and met his 
nephew, Tom. They rushed up to each 
other, and as the younger man effusively 
shook the hand of the elder, something 
of Robinson’s old trade-shrewdness re- 
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turned to him, and he thought that he 
saw here the way out of his difficulty. 

“Why, you young rascal!” he cried. 
“Why haven't you been to see us?” 

Tom was young—younger than Mrs. 
Robinson by five or ten years—but then 
he was just out of college, and did not 
like being told so. That is probably 
why he blushed. 

“Just got here an hour ago,” he tried 
to explain. “I was coming out this 
evening.” 

“How long are you going to stay in 
town ?” 

“Well, I’m stopping with friends for 
a couple of weeks.” 

“We are too dull for you, eh? 
Pshaw! Walk along out with me for 
dinner, anyhow.” 

Tom said he couldn’t stay for dinner, 
but would walk over and would drop in 
for a few minutes. 

As they proceeded arm in arm to do 
so, old Robinson took a keen survey 
of his handsome nephew. The young 
fellow was very spick and span, broad- 
shouldered and athletic, and had gen- 
erally that air which his uncle remem- 
bered to have heard described as “‘swag- 
ger.” Moreover, he was very thick with 
his host, and his host proved to be 
lord of that charmed circle through 
which Mr. Robinson—had he cared to 
try—would never have been able to 
penetrate. Decidedly, Tom would do. 

“So we steady, married people were 
too quiet for you?” pursued the uncle. 

“Oh, it’s not that,” remonstrated the 
mendacious Thomas—he must have 
been very young, since he could not yet 
lie without more blushes. “In fact, I— 
that is—marriage is just what I’ve come 
to talk to you about.” 

“What's that?” Robinson began to 
tremble for his plan. 

“Fact.” 

“Who is she?” 


“Bessie Ware. She’s a Boston girl. 


You’ve heard me speak of her.” 
Robinson breathed again. After all, 
Boston was five hours from New York. 
“Hum. Well, I congratulate you,” 
he said. “But look here ie 
“Well, sir?” 





“Don’t say anything about this to 
your Aunt Mary.” 

“Why, I—why not?” 

“Er—you see, she doesn’t approve of 
early marriages. In fact, she disap- 
proves of them so strongly that I’m 
afraid she’d say something awkward if 
you broke it suddenly. Just let me fix 
it. I know her, and I’ve got a common- 
sense view of these things. I’ll let her 
down easy in a day or two.” 

As Robinson spoke they ascended the 
steps of his house, and before remon- 
strance was possible Tom was being pre- 
sented to his aunt. 

He had been abroad for his junior va- 
cation, when the wedding surprised— 
and, of course, shocked—all the rest of 
the family, and this was his first glimpse 
of his new relative. He had heard her 
described as good-looking enough, but 
had no idea that she was so pretty as 
this. He had also been told that she 
was young, but never imagined that she 
was so young as she now appeared. 
“Why,” he reflected, “vou might be my 
sister.” Which, indeed, so far as ap- 
pearances went, was true. 

He began wondering how this uncle 
had ever come to choose such a woman, 
and how such a woman had ever come 
to take his uncle. Then Robinson went 
out of the room “‘to look for something,” 
and the first puzzle was quickly ex- 
plained. 

Anybody would have married her. 
She could be charming when she liked, 
and, being a good little woman, she 
tried, in spite of her present low spirits, 
to be more or less charming to her hus- 
band’s nephew, who was a part of the 
life she so vainly desired. 

Tom decided to stay to dinner. 

Nor did matters stop there. Robin- 
son suggested that Tom take “his aunt 
out a little,’ and Tom did. He got her 
the entrée to fifty delectable places, and 
within the week approached his uncle 
with: 

“Look here—I say—vyou know, if I 
were you, I wouldn’t mention that little 
affair I spoke to you about the other 
afternoon. It isn’t by any means really 
settled, you see.” 

Robinson had forgotten all about his 
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nephew’s matrimonial dreams, and 
promised to continue to do so. 

So things went on smoothly, until one 
night Robinson sat up late, reading the 
stock reports, and, in a curtained re- 
cess of the library, fell asleep over his 
newspaper. It was, of course, not his 
fault that he had to play the eaves- 
dropper (Henshaw was_ suspiciously 
strong upon this point), but he was 
hopelessly 1 medias res before he could 
help himself. 

Tom and Mrs. R. had come in from a 
dance. 

“T enjoyed that last waltz so much,” 
sighed the latter. 

“Not more than I did,” protested the 
gallant Thomas. 

Was it a breath of air, or did he sigh 
alone? 

There was a pause, a rather long 
pause, Then: 

“T wonder if Bob’s gone to bed ?” 

“Oh, hang Bob!” 

“Why, Tom?” 

“Well, why doesn’t he come, too, if 
he wants to be considered ?” 
“He—he doesn’t care 
things,” explained Mrs. 

rather faintly. 

“But don’t you think that a husband 
ought to try to care for what his: wife 


for these 
Robinson, 


does?” Tom was almost sententious 
now. 
“Well—yes. But Bob has no time.” 


“If I were in Bob’s place,” Tom’s 
tone leaped to the key of enthusiasm, 
“T bet I’d have time.” 

“Oh, but you’re much younger.” 

“I’m nearer your age than he.” 

Silence on the part of Mrs. Bob. 

“And I think,” pursued Tom excit- 
edly, but relentlessly, “I think that— 
people—ought to be near—nearer the 
same age, don’t you?” 

The sentiment was none too clearly 
worded, but Mrs. Bob evidently guessed 
at its true inwardness, for she replied— 
and her voice was now very low, in- 
deed: : 

“I think, perhaps, they ought—some- 
times,’ she admitted abstractedly. 

“If they are to be happy,” murmured 


Tom. 
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“If they are to be happy,” assented 
Mrs. Bob. 

There was another pause, longer even 
than the first. Tom coughed. 

“Tf,” he continued, “one marries a 
person nearer one’s own age than—than 
one sometimes does.” He was beating 
the fire with a rather tentative poker. 
“Tf you, for instance, had married some- 
one who could go about with you 
more - 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bob uncertainly. 

“T said ‘for instance,’’”’ remarked the 
now imperturbable young man. “But,” 
he went on, magnanimously, “we'll take 
any woman—in your position. If she’d 
married such a person think how much 
longer she could retain that youth which 
she still enjoys; how she could go about 
to the theatre, the opera, to balls among 
the set you really deserve to be in. We 








could have been so happy! As my 
wife 
Another “Oh!” which Robinson, 


squirming in the dark, fancied some- 
what weaker than its predecessor. 

“For instance,” hurriedly corrected 
Tom. “As my wife, for instance, or 
any other young fellow’s. The woman 
in question—you, for instance—is beau- 
tiful, young, full of life. You demand 
the attention of a husband who is a 
lover, of a young chap whose pleasures 
are your pleasures. As things are, of 
course, you're comfortable in a stupid 
sort of way ‘ 

“Not exactly—stupid.” 

“Well, dull, then. This woman, her 
husband is fond of her, and she’s quite 
properly fond of him. But see what 
she’s missed. You—but, of course, you 
can’t see——”’ 

“Of course.” 

“That’s just the pity of it. The mis- 
take even blinds one to the things one 
has lost.” 

Mrs. 
tately. 

“Tt’s getting very late, I’m afraid,” 
she interjected, with a nervous little 
laugh. 

The rise of Tom was more deliber- 
ate. 

“Blind 








Bob arose somewhat precipi- 


to them,” he blandly con- 
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tinued. “She naturally couldn’t care 
for any one else.” 
He had evidently put out his hand. 
“Naturally not,” murmured Mrs. Bob. 
It must have been getting very hard 
to hear her at all. 
“Not for any 
one?” repeated 


one? Not for any 
Tom. ‘Don’t shake 
your head. You—you—well, just your 
hand then. Surely that. I’l—I’llI——” 

Another moment’s pause, and then 
Mrs. Bob spoke out loudly, if brokenly, 
enough. 

“There, then! Now go, go! You 
must, you must! No more. If it’s any 
satisfaction to you to know it, you’ve 
made me nearly forget—for a minute, 
at least—the very best man in the 
world.” 

“Or the next best,” said 
left the room. 

Yet he was evidently in earnest—or 
believed himself to be—for the next day 
he received the matter-of-course tele- 
gram, had to leave town in consequence, 
and was abroad many months. When 
he returned he had evidently forgotten 
3essie Ware. 

Robinson sneaked upstairs by a cir- 
cuitous route. But he had never been 
so petted as he was ever thereafter, and 
he wisely affected—now that his plan 
had worked so well—not to notice the 
infrequency of his nephew’s calls, nor 
the cold manner which his wife saw fit 
to adopt toward that young gentleman, 
who, in time, doubtless saw that he had 
come near to making a very grave mis- 
take, but who, needless to say, did not 
marry Bessie Ware. 


Tom, and 


There was a long silence after Hen- 
shaw finished his story. Even when 
many years have elapsed, it is not pleas- 
ant to know that one has been found out 
or made use of, and I own to a shade of 
embarrassment. However, I saw plainly 
that it would never do to confess at 
this late day, and, being by nature rather 
a bold man, I merely gazed steadily at 
Uncle Henshaw’s broad expanse of 
waistcoat. 

“You said the husband was fat?” I 
asked at last. 


“Well—stout,” conceded the story- 
teller. 
I shifted my eyes to my _ uncle’s 


glistening poll. 

“And bald?” said I. 

“Slightly,” corrected Henshaw. Then 
he broke out, “Look here, Tom, what 
the devil—— ‘Then it wasn’t you that 
night ?” 

Very slowly I let my eyes drop to the 
level of his, and met him squarely. 

“Now, Uncle Bob,” I said, slowly, 
“there are other Toms in this world. 
There was one who once took the wife 
of a man I knew home from a dance 
to which I had taken her. ’Fess up. 
Have you been having an experience?” 

Henshaw visibly quailed, but I am 
bound to say that he was game. 

“A married man,’ he _ explained 
grimly, “sometimes has ideas and im- 
pressions, but he never has an experi- 
ence.” 

I relented. 

“Well, anyhow,” I said, “he can have 
another drink.” 


&. 


OMAR, THE TENT-MAKER 


~OD grants to earth the nation and the clan, 
Yet sets apart the heavenward soul of man, 
That, like a hermit, from his narrow cave, 
Watches the slowly winding caravan. 
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PRINCE CHARMING 


By A. Constance Smedley 


Author of ‘‘An April Princess,” Ete. 


66 HE stage ain’t hardly a manly 

life,” said the Little Landlord. 

“Yet, sir,it’s often only thought- 
lessness as leads young fellows into it. 
They start for the fun of the thing; and 
then it unsettles them for serious work, 
and they drift on and on. If they could 
be pulled up in time, and made to realize 
what they were in for, they’d come off 
soon enough, like Pat did,” said the 
Little Landlord, musingly. 

We were leaning on the fence beside 
the duck pond on the green. The pond 
lay at our feet, a sheet of gleaming still- 
ness. The crimson afterglow of the 
sunset was fading in the water. The 
little inn stood soberly behind us in the 
shadow. The golden signboard, on 
which blazed forth ‘The Strollers’ 
Arms,” had lost its brightness with the 
fading sunlight. 

“I’ve never heard you speak of Pat,” 
I said. 

“He played light juveniles,” said the 
Little Landlord, “and the only thing 
there was against him was his size. He 
stood six feet three in his stockings and 
was broad in proportion!” 

“Tell me about him,” said I. 

“Well, sir, he was Irish,” said the 
Little Landlord, “and very gentlemanly. 
I never could make out how he’d come 
down to a little touring company like 
ours. He was happy-go-lucky, and as- 
tonishingly thoughtless; but he didn’t 
drink, and was just brimming over with 
good nature and nice feeling. I was 
utility and general understudy at the 
time, and Pat considered I was put 
upon, and was very kind to me. in 
fact, it come to his taking me to dig 
with him, in spite of the difference in 





our positions, and very cheerful com- 
pany I found him. 

“We were touring a three nights’ 
show around the market towns in Kent, 
playing in public halls or corn ex- 
changes. It was late autumn, and the 
little towns were very pretty and old- 
fashioned, and we thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves. Pat was friendly with all the 
company, and naturally a great favorite 
with the ladies. But he’d just as soon 
go off for a long walk or a bicycle ride 


alone. He always wanted to be doing 
something. He’d start out in the rain, 


with a wind blowing it in torrents, and 
would go for a walk of twenty miles, 
and get as wet as possible, just to enjoy 
a change and grub when he got alone. 
Then he’d smoke his pipe and say he 
was perfectly happy. Extraordinary! 

“One Sunday we come to Gosford, 
which is, as you know, sir, on the river 
Goss. We came in on the Sunday 
night, and in the morning Pat and I 
strolled ’round the town, to have a look 
at the place. It was one of them sun- 
shiny mellow mornings you have in late 
October, with just a hint of frost, 
enough to make your blood run stinging 
through you. The leaves were falling 
from the trees, and there was a pleasant 
melancholy in the air, not depressing, 
but enough to make you feel poetical, 
and as if you wanted something ro- 
mantic to happen. At least, that’s: how 
it took me. Pat strode along like a 
young Hercules. 

“Presently we come to the bridge, and 
stood and looked over. 

““T want to row fifty miles without 
stopping!’ said Pat. ‘Come along, 
Sniffy’ (which was his familiar name 
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for me). ‘Let’s get a boat and see how 
far we can pull!’ 

“So Pat hired a boat, and pulled up 
stream, while I sat in the stern and come 
to grief with the steering apparatus, till 
Pat took the rudder off, when we floated 
on more peaceful. 

“Pat’s great, strong strokes took the 
boat along like a feather, and the river 
twisted around and around, and the 
scenery unfolded itself like a lovely 
panorama. I madea few remarks about 
the richness of the foliage and the clear- 
ness of the water, till Pat told me to shut 
up, because he was happy. So we com- 
muned in silence.” 

“You did what?” said I. 

“Communed with nature, sir,” 
the Landlord, kindly. 

“Enjoyed the scenery. Well, I kept 
hinting as I thought it was time for us 
to be getting back, but Pat was in a child- 
ish mood, and kept saying he must just 
get around that bend, or he must see 
what was behind those trees, until we’d 
come a really long way from home. 
Then Pat said we must find a farmhouse 
or a pub, where he could get a drink, 
for he couldn’t row back with his pres- 
ent thirst. I was feeling peckish my- 
self, and the worst of it was, we hadn’t 
passed a single house since we had left 
the town, so it was no use hoping to get 
something on our way back. We went 
on a bit, but it was still nothing but 
woods and hills, and fields, and fields! 
Then, all of a sudden, the river widened, 
and we see a farmhouse standing some 
way back from the water. 

“The house itself was very old-fash- 
ioned, but the garden was nicely laid 
out, and the lawn very trim, and I told 
Pat I hardly thought we could go up 
and ask for food. However, Pat said 
he’d have called in at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, he was so hungry, so we tied the 
boat and stepped on land. 

‘We had to cross the meadow before 
we came to the farmyard. Pat was for 
marching up to the front door, but I 
maneuvered him into going around to 
the back, by saying I wanted to have a 
look at the animals. The farmyard 
was full of them, and, what with the 
ducks and fowls as ran about under 


said 





your feet, and a brood of pigs, and a 
savage-looking dog, most confusing, as 
well as hardly safe. 

“There was a young woman coming 
across the yard. She had a nice fresh 
color, and her hair was ruffled by the 
wind, but twisted up very tidy and 
simple, and I should say she stood five 
feet ten in her stockings. She was not 
so much beautiful, as wonderfully 
healthy and natural. Her head was lit- 
tle and nicely set on her shoulders, and 
she had more the air of a very nice- 


looking, strong young fellow than a 
country girl. 
““By Gad! What a ripping nice 


girl!’ says Pat. And she looks across, 
keen-like, and sees us. 

“She didn’t seem a bit flustered or 
startled, though you wouldn’t have 
thought many strangers come to that 
out-of-the-way place. She stood where 
she was, cocking her chin up, and look- 
ing at us, sort of independent. 

““Want anything?’ says she. 

“*Ves,’ says Pat. ‘We've rowed up 
from Gosford, and we want to find a 
place where we can get something to 
eat. Is there an inn near here?’ 

“He raised his hat as he spoke. I 
don’t know if I told you what a very 
nice gentlemanly voice he had. 

““*The nearest inn is six miles off,’ 
says the girl. Then she gave a little 
frown and threw her head back. ‘You'd 
better come in,’ she says. ‘I can get 
you some eggs and bacon.’ 

“T never heard anything so appetizing 
as eggs and bacon sounded at that mo- 
ment. 

““Tt would be awfully kind of vou, 

but I really——’ began Pat, looking 
half hungry and half polite. 
“*Come in!’ says the girl, and she 
turned around and swung into the 
kitchen, evidently expecting Pat and me 
to follow her through the mud. I need 
hardly say I kept pretty close to Pat's 
heels, and, thank Heaven! except for 
nearly treading on a fowl, I got through 
in safety. 

“The girl took us into an enormous 
kitchen, with a large fireplace and 
sanded floor. I sat against the wall, 
while Pat stood by the mantelshelf, and 

















watched her moving about the kitchen. 
There wasn't a sign of a servant. She 
cocked her chin up when Pat offered to 
help her, and said she’d do things 
quicker herself. Then she laid the ta- 
ble, very deft and tasty, and started cut- 
ting slices from a side of bacen as hung 
in the chimney, and slapping them into 
a frying pan. Then she fetched a hand- 
ful of brown eggs and broke them into 
the frying pan, and set the whole thing 
on the fire, and there rose up such a 
lovely, comforting aroma, I wondered 
how women ever could use patchouli 
when there were such wholesome and 
delicious perfumes in the world. 

“By the time she turned the pan out 
into a big blue dish, and set it on the 
table, | saw Pat was fairly head over 
heels in love with her, and I confess I 
was rather smitten myself. 

“She kept up her careless air while 
she talked to us. She said her aunt and 
uncle, who owned the farm, had gone 
out for the day, and the servant was in 
the washhouse, it being Monday. Pat 
showed pretty plain how interested he 
was, but she didn’t seem to take any 
notice of his flattering looks. She 
stood against the dresser, with one hand 
on her side, and looked out of the win- 
dow while she talked. She went off 
suddenly in the middle of one of Pat's 
remarks to speak to a farmhand she 
saw passing, and didn’t make any apol- 
ogy when she came back, but took up 
her old place, and went on talking, quite 
natural and indifferent. 

“It came out as she saw to all them 
animals, and milked the cows, and made 
the butter and cheese, as we were eating, 
and delicious they were, too—also the 
bread and pastry; and she give us a 
truly noble apple pie. Seemingly there 
wasn't anything she didn’t do! She said 
her aunt and uncle were old people, and 
she had to look after them. She was 
full of humor, too, and made us laugh 
a good deal; but it was more like a boy’s 
humor than a woman’s, straight from 
the shoulder, with no prinking and 
making pretty faces. 

“Yet, with all her simplicity and 
frankness, you felt there was a good 
deal to know about her, and very in- 
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teresting it would be if you could ever 
get to know it. 

“T am ashamed to say the food was 
so uncommonly good, and I was so un- 
commonly hungry, that I rather over- 
eat myself, and after we'd sat a bit, I 
found my head nodding. The girl 
looked at me in her sharp way, and says 
to Pat: ‘Your friend seems sleepy.’ 

“Pat chipped in at once with a tale 
about my delicate habits, and though I 
fancy the girl took it with a grain of 
salt after the really enormous meal I’d 
made, she fell in with Pat’s repeated 
suggestions of the sofa in the parlor 
and a little nap, as Pat said I was liable 
to brain fever if not kept quiet. I see 
the girl give a little smile at this, and J 
was extremely nervous about giving 
trouble, and also very anxious to get off, 
in case the aunt and uncle should return 
sooner than expected. But Pat give me 
a deadly look, and a quiet kick when he 
thought the girl wasn’t looking, and so 
I had to go into the parlor, which 
smelled most unpleasant of stuffed birds. 
Then I lay down on the sofa, and she 
threw a rug over me, like a careless, 
manly young mother. 

““T'll get you some tea before you 
go,’ says she. And she went off—to 
Pat! 

“As a matter of fact, the strangeness 
of the surroundings and the stuffiness 
of the parlor drove away all desire for 
sleep, and I never felt more horrible 
wakeful in all my life. I propped up 
the window a little, to try and get a 
breath of air, and then I lay down again 
on the sofa, and tried to occupy myself 
with counting, for, from the look Pat 
had given me, I knew well enough I was 
not to come out till they fetched me. I 
think I must have fallen into a partial 
doze, for I heard Pat’s voice outside the 
window suddenly. 

“*Then you never see any one?’ says 
Pat. 

‘““*Not a soul except the farmers on a 
market day,’ says the girl, and from the 
sound of their voices I gathered that 
they were walking past the window. 

“*Thank God for it!’ says Pat, very 
hearty. 

“What do you mean?’ says the girl. 
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The horror that I felt I can’t describe, 
when I thought they were going out of 
earshot ! 

“*T don’t want any one to see you,’ 
says Pat, and they seemed to come to a 
sudden halt. Then I remembered there 
was a duck pond just past. the window, 
with a fence against it, very convenient 
to lean the arms on, and I breathed 
again. 

‘* ‘Why not ?’ says the girl, as straight- 
forward as if Pat had been a farmhand 
instead of a nice-looking young fellow. 

“ “Because I’m going away in three 
days, and I don’t know when I shall 
be able to get back here,’ says Pat, 
equally straightforward. I knew he 
was bold, but I really could not imagine 
how he dare, to that young woman! 

““*T hate nonsense!’ says the girl, very 
abrupt and careless. 

““T mean every word,’ says 
‘I’m coming back again, because 
No! Don’t goin! I’m not rotting! I 
shan’t let you go,’ says Pat, very firm, 
‘until I’ve told you who I am, and 
something about me. Look here!’ 

“Something within me forced me to 
crawl on all fours to the window. Pat 
had taken out his pocketbook, and was 
showing her a card. 

“*That’s not the name I’m going by,’ 
says Pat, and I clasped on to the win- 
dow sill in my astonishment. What- 
ever was his name then? 

““T’m a very younger son,’ says Pat, 
‘and I’ve been turned out, quite rightly, 
and I’ve dropped my name, because my 
people would be most horribly sick if 
they knew how I was earning my living. 
It’s honest work,’ says Pat, with a grin, 
because he was Irish. ‘But it’s no use 
hurting their feelings. I’m beastly fond 
of them, you know.’ 

“**Why have you told me this?’ says 
the girl, looking at Pat in her straight- 
forward, careless way. 

***To show you how I trust you,’ says 
Pat. ‘I wouldn’t let any one else know 
in the world. And I must show you I 
trust you, because I want you to trust 
me.’ 

“Tt’s rather rot talking like this, 
when you’ve only known me an hour, 
isn’t it?’ says the girl, looking across 


Pat. 





the farmyard, with her chin cocked up, 
rather haughty, as I thought. I 
shouldn’t have been at all surprised if 
she’d gone off to pick up a fowl, or 
scratch a pig, or something, even at this 
earnest moment. 

““T can’t help that,’ says Pat, dog- 
gedly. ‘I told you I have to go away 
on Thursday, and I can’t waste any 
time. I don’t want you to answer me 
now 

““Good gracious!’ says the girl, and 
she laughs right out like a boy. 

““Ton’t laugh,’ says Pat. 
ribly in earnest. Look here. I 
come up to-night.’ 

“*You’ll do nothing so silly,’ says the 
girl. 


“ee 





‘I’m hor- 
shall 


Will you see me to-morrow, then?’ 
says Pat. ‘I shall come, anyhow, but I 
don’t want to see you with your aunt 
and uncle.’ 

““T should hope not,’ said the girl. 
‘They’d half kill you—and me! They’re 
Plymouth brothers!’ says the girl with a 
twinkle. ‘And if there’s a thing they’re 
in deadly fear of, it’s lest I should know 
a young man.’ 

“What a damned shame!’ says Pat, 
blazing up something terrifying. ‘I beg 
your pardon. But it is a shame for 
them to keep you locked up, slaving 
here!’ 

“Oh, they’re old!’ says the girl, in- 


dulgently. ‘And I don’t mind! I like 
work !’ 
“She braced her shoulders back 


against a little stick she held, and looked 
out across the farmyard, but I thought 
there was rather a lonely look in her 
eyes. She had cocked her chin up, but 
I see now, this was only a bad habit. 

“*Look here!’ Pat, ‘don’t 
take the cows to the fields, or 
thing, horribly early, before any one’s 
up?’ 

“T did gasp at that. If there was one 
thing Pat hated, it was early rising. 

““*Suppose I do?’ says the girl, but 
she speaks rather softer. ‘You could 
never get up from Gosford by then.’ 

“Couldn't I? says Pat. ‘Eight 
o'clock ?” 

“Qh, seven,’ says the girl, sort of 
mischievous. 


Says 


you 
some- 
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“‘T’ll come at six, if you'll be there,’ 
says Pat. 

“Tt won’t be light then,’ says the girl. 

“All the better!’ says Pat, very au- 
dacious, and the girl drew back. 

“‘Oh, Lord, now I’ve offended you!’ 
says Pat, desperate. ‘And I must be off 
now. We can’t waste time quarreling. 
I have to be at Gosford before seven 
to-night.’ 

“Seven! That was the time the show 
began. And what about dinner? If 
Pat was in love, I wasn’t. 

“Keep this for me, to show you be- 
lieve in me,’ says Pat, and he took off 
his signet ring which had a crest on it. 

‘You must be mad,’ says the girl 

“Will you wear it if I come to-mor- 
row?’ says Pat. ‘At six? 

“*As I say, I think you’re mad,’ says 
the girl, and she turned to go into the 
house. Of course she had no idea what 
getting up at that hour meant to Pat. 

““Oh, don’t you understand, I’ve only 
three days, and I’m in earnest,’ says Pat, 
and then the voices grew fainter, and I 
only just had time to nip on to the sofa 
before the girl came in. 

“The mists were creeping up along 
the river when we went down to the 
boat, and the place looked very melan- 
choly. The girl came down to the bank 
with us, and pushed the boat off. Then 
she stood back and watched us going, 
very tall and straight, but rather lonely 
I quite understood Pat’s feel- 
ings toward her. . 

“We hadn’t any time for dinner, as I 
had feared, and I had the miserable 
feeling all evening. Supper made it no 
better. Veal cutlet, Pat had ordered, 
which I never could abide, and I tossed 
about in bed, something cruel. 

“T heard Pat rising in the middle of 
the night, as it seemed to me, but I lay 
still and didn’t press my company upon 
him. To tell the truth, I felt too low to 
take much interest. I think I must have 
caught a chill or something, in the mist. 

“Pat didn’t come home next day till 
it was time for dinner. I asked him if 
he had enjoyed himself, to which he said 
yes, and if he had seen the aunt and 
uncle, to which he said no, he had not. 
However, he seemed to bear up pretty 


looking. 
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well, and larked about that night sur- 
prising. 

“The moon was shining when we 
come out after the performance, and the 
streets were as still and peaceful as a 
dream. Pat turned into our diggings 
and had a bite of bread and cheese— 
then he took his bicycle, and said he 
was going out again. He didn’t say 
where, but I didn’t need to ask. 

“T stood at my window for a few 
minutes afore I went to bed. The moon 
was shining peacefully down on the 
houses, and there didn’t seem a soul 
awake in all the town. There was a 
suspicion of frost, but not enough to be 
unpleasant, and I knew well enough Pat 
and the young woman wouldn’t mind 
it. 

“T see that farmhouse standing so 
dark and silent in the moonlight, and I 
fancied Pat coming along the hard 
white road, and wheeling up into the 
shadow of the gate, where no doubt 
she’d be waiting. I wondered if she’d 
speak to him carelessly, or would she be 
less independent in the moonlight. But, 
however she acted, Pat would treat her 
pretty much the same. I knew his 
masterful ways. It must be very nice 
to be able to make love so confident, and 
yet so gentle and so tender!” 

The Little Landlord stopped. 
green was full of shadows. 
see his face. 

“T don’t know what time it was when 
Pat came back,” he said, softly. “He 
threw himself on the bed, just as he was, 
and lay there, with a happy smile on his 
face, and his eyes wide open.” 

The Little Landlord stopped, and we 
smoked on in silence. Then he gave an 
apologetic little cough, as if he would 
beg my pardon for his weakness, and 
spoke again: 

“The next day was market day, and 
we had a matinée. Pat started his pipe 
after breakfast, and didn’t seem inclined 
to go out, so I thought the young woman 
would very likely be coming into the 
town. 

“The farmers’ carts were rattling past 
the window, and soon Pat fetched his 
hat, and went out. I was so extremely 
anxious to know how things stood be- 
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tween him and the young woman, that 
I turned a deaf ear to his hints, though 
they were fairly broad, and said, no, I 
wasn’t in a hurry, and, no, I hadn’t any- 
thing particular to do, and I’d just as 
soon stroll about the town with him as 
anything, even if he wasn’t going any- 
where. 

“We sauntered up to the market 
square, and watched the carts unload- 
ing. There were stalls all round the 
square, and the farmers’ wives were 
bringing in their eggs and butter, and 
chattering and laughing, and I thought 
how commonplace they looked com- 
pared to our young woman. Then sud- 
denly I see Pat’s face light up, and I see 
our young woman coming across the 
square. I should have noticed her any- 
how, by the fearless way she held her- 
self, half like a boy and half like a queen. 
She smiled at Pat when she saw him, 
not a bit confused or blushing, but sim- 
ply as if she were awfully glad to see 
him. I raised my hat, but she didn’t 
see me. 

“*T have to see about my calf,’ says 
she, and Pat walks beside her, and I 
trots behind, as they hadn’t said any- 
thing to make me feel out of the party 
or vet in it. 

“It was quite a sight to see her with 
those old farmers, getting her price for 
her calf. Some spoke to her like a 
daughter, and said ‘my dear,’ and others 
touched their hats and called her ‘miss.’ 
She got the price she wanted in the end, 
and nods to them very friendly as she 
leaves them, and then she says to Pat: 
‘Now I’m free!’ 

‘“**Till when?’ says he. 

“*The cart’s to be ready at five,’ says 
she. 

“*VYou're going to have lunch with 
me, aren't you?’ says Pat, smiling down 
on her, and she looks up at him in a 
way that was very pleasant to see. She 
was more like a pal than a sweetheart, 
and yet she was very lovable as well. 

““We'll go to the hotel,’ says Pat. 
‘Good heavens! Is that the time?’ 

“The town clock was striking one. 

““*What’s the matter?’ says the girl. 

““Our show’s on at two,’ says Pat. 
‘We've a confounded matinée!’ 


““Matinée!’ says the girl. 

“I’m with “The Giddy Grisette,”’ 
says Pat, going rather red. 

“ “You're acting!’ says the girl. ‘How 
funny of you not to tell me! Why, I 
thought you were a traveler,’ says she. 

“*So I am—a traveler,’ says Pat, try- 
ing to laugh. ‘There have been such a 
lot of things to tell you. I suppose I 
forgot.’ And I knew he was lying. 

“T’ll come and see you act,’ says the 
girl, seemingly very amused at the 
thought of it. 

“*Yes, do, and tell me what you 
think of us,’ says Pat, laughing too, as 
he sees she isn’t straight-laced. ‘It’s a 
rotten show, you know, but I've a rather 
funny song.’ 

“Then they turned into the hotel, and, 
as the coffee-room was crowded, Pat 
asks for a private room, and, as he did 
not invite me, I could not very well in- 
trude. : 

“T didn’t feel in the humor fot lunch 
somehow. I had the same low, mis- 
erable feeling. 

“T saw the girl sitting in the front 
chairs when the curtain went up. 

“*The Giddy Grisette’ was one of 
those musical pieces which are even too 
common and foolish for London, where 
the point of all the jokes is their dis- 
gustingness, and the songs are as feeble 
as the | course, we get so 
hardened, we don’t notice the vulgarity, 
and the country people will stand any- 
thing with music init. But I felt rather 
nervous when I thought of that healthy- 
minded girl. I don’t know how she felt 
when Pat danced on, with half a dozen 
ladies after him, and started his song, 
‘Giddy Little Gertie!’ 

“She never looked at him after the 
first two lines; she kept her eyes fixed 
on the programme. I don’t think it had 
ever occurred to Pat to think about the 
morals or refinement of the song be- 
fore. 

“He discovered what he was singing 
about the middle of the first verse. Then 
he had to go through three verses. I 
should think he had his punishment for 
all his sins while he was singing it. He 
tried to miss out some of the business, 
but the chorus naturally took it up, and 


jokes. Of 
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helped him with it. Then he had to 
make love to four girls at once, the 
point of his part being his readiness to 
give diamond necklaces and silk dresses 
to the chorus girls who went to supper 
with him. 

“I don’t know how Pat felt. The 
first act seemed to me to play centuries. 
And the astonishing thing was, Pat had 
never realized its awfulness before—nor 
had I. You know, sir, you don’t think 
of the meaning of the words you're say- 
ing, especially if it’s a song. All you 
think of is whether you are getting 
laughs or not. The curtain went down 
on the first act, and Pat changed in ab- 
solute silence. When the curtain rose, 
thank Heaven! she’d gone. 

“Pat was out almost as soon as the 
curtain was down. I make no excuse 
for telling you, I followed him. 

“We weren't a minute too soon. She 
was getting up into her cart in the 
square. 

“Let me speak,’ says Pat, desper- 
ately. She sat up in the cart, looking 
down on him. 

‘‘So that’s how you earn your liv- 
ing!’ says she, and her voice was as 
clear and hard as a bell. 

““*T didn’t think!’ says Pat, white un- 
der the paint. 

“Nor did I! says the girl. ‘Do you 
mind going? I'll send you your ring back 
to-night. The people here are watch- 
ing, and they know me.’ Then the girl 
nods to a boy who comes up with a sack 
of potatoes, and says: ‘Get up, Jim!’ 
and she drives off, and Pat stands still, 
looking after her. Then we walked up 
home. The next morning, blest if Pat 
hadn't disappeared; and you can judge 
of the hole he left us in, when I tell you 
I had to play his part that night. We 
never heard another word of him for 
several years. I drifted out of one 
‘shop’ into another, mostly out, till I had 
sunk about as low as one could sink, 
even on the stage. 

“One very hot August, I was walking 
down the Strand, hoping for a friend in 
generous mood, when I felt a hearty 
clap on the back, and, to my rapturous 
astonishment, there was Pat, as large as 
life, and seemingly a little larger. When 
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he had inquired after my prospects, and 
heard how very low they were, he in- 
sisted that I should come and dig with 
him again, and took me straight off to 
his hotel, where we had a first-rate 
lunch in style. 

“After the first joyful greetings—and 
they were particularly joyful on my 
part, as you may think—I asked what- 
ever had he been doing all this time, and 
he said he had gone up to his people 
when he left us, and rushed them for his 
passage to America. They were so 
pleased to hear he had given up the 
stage, and was going out of England, 
that they had helped him to a fruit 
ranch in California, where, by his ac- 
count, he was doing well. 

“He said as he was going down to 
Gosford in the morning, and, as I was 
looking so pinched and peaky, I should 
come along with him and have a breath 
of air. He spoke as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world, as he should 
have come back to see the young 
woman. 

“We went down to Gosford the next 
day, and put up at the principal hotel 
there. After we'd had a bite, in a pri- 
vate room, for Pat seemed as if he 
couldn’t fling his money about too 
much, we strolled down to the river, and 
we soon found ourselves in a boat, row- 
ing up in the direction of the young 
woman’s farm. I don’t know as Pat 
particularly wanted me, but he was too 
kind-hearted to absolutely tell me to go 
back, and a convenient deafness came 
over me when he said, did I think the 
dampness of the water would affect my 
throat ? 

“It was summer now, and everything 
was golden and beautiful. I sat in the 
stern, trying to keep the sun’s rays off 
my head with a newspaper, and Pat 
rowed on, very thoughtful, and not in- 
clined for conversation. I think he had 
intended to leave me in the boat, while 
he went up to the farmhouse; but sud- 
denly I see a punt coming down, with 
our young woman in it. She didn’t 
look a day older, but her face was rather 
tired looking. 

“Tt’s the young woman,’ says I, and 
Pat immediately went crimson, and I 
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cursed myself for having been so incon- now to think of. It wasn’t only know- 
siderate as to hang on to him. But I ing they was drowned ce 





don’t think he cared a button whether I “No?” said I, quite startled. 
was there or not. He pulled. the boat “You know how them presentiments 


alongside her punt with a single stroke, do seize you,” said the Landlord with a 
and she went as crimson as him, and I_ shudder. ‘Pat was always careless in a 
saw she’d thought about him pretty boat. But that was nothing. The 
much as he had thought of her. awful fact was, that coming down with 

“*Well, I’ve come back,’ says Pat, Pat as his friend, I hadn’t a penny in 
and I couldn’t have believed he could my pocket, and in his princely manner, 


have looked so shy. Pat had ordered the best rooms at the 
“ ‘Have you?’ said the girl, looking as __ hotel, which, on the strength of his very 

foolish as Pat. handsome cowhide traveling-bag, they 
“You didn’t think much of the had let us have. 

stage,’ says Pat, blushing rather more, “Words can’t tell what I went through 


and speaking so boyish I felt quite till the morning, when a wire came; and, 
ashamed for him. ‘And I rather came subsequent, a letter, with a handsome 
to your opinion. So I gave it up, and = check, far more than sufficed for our ex- 
went abroad, because I wanted to see  penses. 


you again. I’ve been there all this “Pat said he had persuaded the young 
time.’ woman to run away with him, and they 

“They both of them were so extraor- were staying with his people, previous 
dinarily embarrassed by now, I felt my- to his departure for America. He said 


self growing crimson along with them. he had to take this hasty step, because 
And the singular thing was, they didn’t he knew, if he had given the young 
seem to know I existed. They just woman time to think it over, she would 
looked at each other. never have done anything so imprudent 

‘“*T knew you’d come back,’ says the as to trust herself to him. Naturally, 
girl, and she suddenly turned around, as__ in the excitement, he had never thought 


if she didn’t want him to see her face. of me. 
“Our boat had drifted up against the “Tl didn’t see Pat again, for they 


bank now. I got out as soft as I could, sailed soon after. But, funnily enough, 
and walked off on the towpath. I don’t I met a man as ran up against Pat on 
know what Pat said or did. I didn’t his ranch out there, and he says he was 


look around. ideally happy, and his wife had made a 
“T walked all the way home, and it man of him.” 

was a good nine miles, but I’d have The Little Landlord paused. The 

walked ninety to leave those two young last ray of light had faded from the 

people together. pond. The green was dark and silent. 


“Well, sir, Pat never came home that The lights in the inn windows shot forth 
night. I waited dinner till I don’t know across the grass. 
what time, and what my condition of “Ideally happy,” said the Little Land- 
mind was, makes me go cold all over lord, softly. “I’m glad they’re happy!” 
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By Frank 


“Tt is a portrait such as was painted by the 
fifteenth century masters, who back of the in- 
dividual found the real and back of the model 
a whole social order. The canvas might be 
called ‘The American Idol,’ so representative 
is it. The woman is standing, her feet side 
by side, her knees close together, in an al- 
most hieratic pose. Her body, rendered sup- 
ple by exercise, is sheathed—you might say 
molded—in a tight-fitting black dress. Rubies, 
like drops of blood, sparkle on her shoes. 
slender waist is encircled by a girdle of enor- 
mous pearls, and from this dress, which 
makes an intensely dark background for the 
stony brilliance of the jewels, the arms and 
shoulders shine out with another brilliance, 
that of a flower-like flesh through which 
flows blood perpetually invigorated by the air 
of the country and the ocean. The head, in- 
tellectual and daring, with a countenance as 
of one who has understood everything, has 
for a sort of aureole the vaguely gilded de- 
sign of one of those renaissance stuffs which 
the Venetians call soprarisso. The rounded 
arms, in which the muscles can hardly be 
seen, are joined by the clasped hands—firm 
hands, the thumb almost too long, which 
might guide four horses with the precision of 
an English coachman. It is the picture of an 
energy at delicate and invincible, mo- 
mentarily in repose; and all the Byzantine 
Madonna is in that face with its wide-open 
eyes. —OuTRE-Me_r. 


Her 


once 


OULD it not be a life’s reward 
to win the love of such a wom- 
an? 

Or, were that happiness not to be 
yours or mine, would it not be won- 
drous in resulting beauty to analyze all 
the complexity, the proud and stately 
all-surrender of that love even to an- 
other ?—the love of this woman who is 
more than the American ideal, who is, 
indeed, the American Idol. 

Unfortunately this woman, who, with 
a crop under her arm, and dogskin 
gloves on her strong white hands, is as 
much at home as when diamonds 








THE WOMAN IN LOVE 
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sparkle on the flesh above a low-cut 
bodice, who golfs and follows hounds, 
whose wit is brilliant and whose in- 
tellect is keen, who enters Shepheard’s 
at Cairo or the drawing-room of a Rus- 
sian princess in St. Petersburg with the 


same nonchalance as if descending 
from her brougham before her own 
Fifth Avenue residence—this woman 


whom we would love has herself no 
conception of or need for love. It would 
be more than the agony of death were a 
limb removed from her perfect body ; 
but this abnormal absence of the divine 
right to love causes her never a pang. 
Even in marriage she retains what 
Bourget has termed a_ soul-celibacy. 
Now this sounds something of the saint, 
something almost of the patrician— 
which, as we all know, is higher. Yet 
how vain and hollow are the words 
when there still echoes in our soul the 
cry to Abelard, wrung from Heloise in 
the convent of the Paraclete: “As a 
member of the species woman I am the 
Lord’s; as Héloise I am yours!” 
Baudelaire, poet of the over-ripe, 
versed in the culture of flowers of evil, 
a half-century ago had a vision of the 
American Idol of to-day. Lounging at 
the Hashish Club on an antique tap- 
estried couch, gazing upward at a ceil- 
ing showing satyrs pursuing nymphs 
through the half-concealing tantalize- 
ment of forests, he found no allurement 
in these goddesses, viewed as mere crea- 
tures of the woods. To him a rustic 
maiden was “repulsive in health and 
virtue, without manners, without ex- 
pression.” His choice rested upon ‘‘one 
of those beauties that dominate and op- 
press memory, uniting to her original 
and unfathomable charms all the elo- 
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quence of dress; who is mistress of her 
part, conscious of and queen of herself, 
speaking like an instrument well tuned ; 
with looks freighted with thought, yet 
letting flow only what she would.” 

Is not this the same woman that 
3ourget found in Fifth Avenue and at 
Newport? And, at the bottom of our 
hearts, is not this the same woman the 
majority of us would choose had she 
but the power to love? Speaking even 
more truthfully, how many of us would 
find it necessary to become fellow-club- 
men with Baudelaire in order to picture 
her? Come now, do you not already 
know and love her in concrete, actually 
existing form?—even though you re- 
alize that, to her, love is non-existent, or, 
worse, too freely given? 

I was, you see, too sweeping at the 
start; for the American Idol, when not 
reared in the cult of soul-celibacy, is 
given to a polyandry that may be mental 
and idealistic or bodily and unsanctified. 
Unworthy of you as, too late, you have 
found her, you still love her, do you 
not ?>—for one of the strange differences 
between the love of a man and that of 
a woman is that the woman will never 
realize that the man she loves is un- 
worthy of her, whereas he may discover 
his loved one to be unworthy, yet will 
continue to love her despite this knowl- 
edge. Pope was not altogether wrong 
in believing that our love is never so 
fiercely fanned as when the woman 
touches “the brink of all we hate!” 

Man has himself alone to blame for 
the fact that to-day an American Idol 
has been evolved in the form of a dual 
goddess—she that is of ice and she that 
is of too kindly fire. Through the ages 
we have taught woman that her sole 
duty is to charm. Euripides proclaimed 
the bliss of having within one’s home as 
wife “a harmless, silly nobody, saved 
from folly by her slender wit.” More 
than two thousand years later we were 
shown in “The Doll’s House” the fallacy 
of the doctrine—although this was not 
the pioneer analysis. Brilliant and un- 
fortunate Mary Wollstonecraft, mother 
of her who became the equally unfortu- 
nate wife of Shelley, identically voiced it 
a century before the Norwegian. But 


distanced even 


have 
Our dolls do not forge 
drafts—that particular crime being un- 
necessary. 

Little more than a brief one hundred 
years covers the history of freedom of 


in America we 
Ibsen’s heroine. 


companionship in childhood; of an 
open-air life in girlhood; of anything 
like an educated womanhood; of man’s 
desire for intellectual comradeship in 
marriage. Suddenly relieved from the 
thraldom of ages, cursed by colossal 
wealth, surrounded by an artificial and 
immature society, left to her own de- 
vices, amid a universal feminine clamor 
for novelty, distraction and excitement, 
the moral nature of the socially leading 
American woman has remained that of 
a child. Unconsciously revolting, phys- 
ically, against the slavery of centuries, 
she, with the joyousness of liberty, has 
become impervious to love, perhaps has 
an absolute horror of it; or, saturated 
with the inherited desire to charm, and 
finding that even supreme beauty will 
not continue to thrill the one man when 
that beauty for years has been his own 
possession, she again proves that the 
inheritance of sex is more dominant 
than that of parentage, and becomes not 
a criminal but a sinner. 

When the latter is the result she at 
first longs to go out upon the housetops 
and scream of it triumphantly to all 
the world. This is due to an exagger- 
ated and a distorted egotism; she has 
so idealized this new-found love, has so 
made of the man a god, that now she is 
mad that with amazed envy all shall 
know the god has fallen at her feet. For 
it is one of the most pitiful facts in the 
mentality of this particular type that she 
fails to realize that in the unconven- 
tional woman’s sole glory is when she 
is the conquered and not the conqueror. 
She is strangely blind to the truth that 
the latter rél/e is, on the same terms, 
within the power of any woman of 
charm, whatever her birth or social 
standing; for man, at heart, unchanging 
as Gibraltar in the sturdiness of his one 


real love, is as wax in his many 
pleasures. 
Herein rests another difference be- 


tween the love of a man and that of a 
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woman; the man is more careful than 
she is herself of a woman’s good name. 
I will admit this may be cowardice on 
his part. But it is not cowardice that 
causes him to guard the skeletons in his 
closet. A woman conceals hers because 
they are unsightly—and because she’s 
busy constructing others. The trouble 
with the skeletons in a man’s closet is 
that they are skeletons. We-turn the 
key on them not because they are hid- 
eous, but because they are sacred. How 
often we lock the outer door and let fall 
the darkening curtains; then trem- 
blingly, lovingly draw forth the skeleton 
and clasp it in our arms, praying for 
some necromancy by which we again 
could clothe its bones with flesh! 

“Bitter-sweet days that are ended, 
phantoms of joys that are gone!” If 
the woman would but treasure her phan- 
toms I would be the last to cast a stone 
at her. In my eyes her crime rests in 
her lack of memory. But it is not only 
over her skeletons that she sheds no 
tears; also does she remain dry-eyed in 
the supremacy of a love that still boasts 
flesh and blood. A man, on the con- 
trary, is likely to weep either in re- 
morse at his own conduct or in anger at 
the woman’s. For it is the man in love, 
not the woman, that is guilty of tears, 
has his own form of hysterics, and com- 
mits every vagary under the sun calcu- 
lated to make the woman he worships 
believe him an imbecile. And not infre- 
quently she does. Catch her weeping! 
She is as stubborn as she is courageous, 
and in her follies she is as cold-blooded 
as the iceberg that wrecks a ship. 
True, sometimes her sin is purely philan- 
thropic—not that personally she cares 
one way or the other. But remorse? 
Never. As she is too truthful for pre- 
paratory tears, so she is too generous for 
regretful ones. 

At this period her creed, were she to 
formulate it, would include the frank 
confession that she would have enjoyed 
the moral freedom of the ancient demi- 
gods; and, in time, not infrequently, she 
coddles herself with the belief that a 
woman should have the same latitude 
that, whether openly admitted or not, is 
granted to man. Nevertheless, although 
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rarely giving the subject thought—for 
religion, once the safeguard of purity, 
with her has become but an adjunct to 
fashion—she has an occasional longing 
to be good. Therefore, is she maddened 
at, and somewhat envious of, the utter 
indifference of the candidly unbelieving 
—to say nothing of their exasperating 
uprightness. She notes with perplexity 
that would-be-goods like herself sink 
shrieking beneath the sod, whereas the 
atheist kicks the bucket to the tune of a 
Strauss waltz. If it is all so beautiful 
after death, she wonders why people are 
so disinclined to die. And if there is 
no “after,” why don’t the atheists go in 
for all sorts of high jinks here on earth? 
Are they afraid of headaches and the 
divorce court, this 
merely a proof that virtue is its own 
reward? 

As for herself, failing to solve these 
mysteries, she does not propose to wail 
peccavis after each of her thoroughly 
premeditated transgressions, and being 
convinced that America has known no 
rollicking and joyful sinners from the 
days when they were afraid, to these in 
which they are fatigued, she intends 
filling a long-felt want. Possibly at 
times she has a vague dread that some 
day and in some manner she may have 
to pay for her omissions and commis- 
sions; but, if so, she decides that if one 
is bent on deserving the punishment, it 
is best to go at the preparation unsneak- 
ingly, frankly, and without tears. She 
knows that the cheerful liar is ever with 
us; what the world really needs, she 
feels, is a few honestly cheerful sin- 
ners. And I perfectly agree with her, 
if she argues that to give every mori- 
bund passion the privilege of a death- 
bed repentance doesn’t greatly retard 
its reincarnation, and must a trifle dis- 
count the efficacy of the final one. 

Such a woman has, somewhat favor- 
ing her attitude, the fact that love, in 
either man or woman, is an infliction al- 
most inevitably of comparatively brief 
duration. Had Ponce de Leon found 
the fountain of eternal youth, then love, 
too, might have been eternal, although, 
in view of the type of woman American 
civilization has evolved, the discovery 


she asks, or is 
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of a means for its utter extirpation 
would have been of greater service to 
the race. Ultimately it almost certainly 
meets a natural death, replaced in old 
age, let us hope, by calm content. But 
more frequently in youth are both its 
birth and death. The novelists tell us 
—the poets know better—of the hero 
who, in the end, wins back the love of 
his some-time sweetheart, or of the wife 
who, after years of misery, re-arouses 
all her husband’s old-time passion. 
Even in fiction there is no greater error. 
Useless is it to place an electric button 
in love’s coffin, or guards at the door of 
its vault, hoping that this hideous lone- 
liness may prove to have been but a 
trance. When love is dead it can be no 
more resurrected on earth than can the 
body of the lover upon whom the worms 
already feast. This fact does not, how- 
ever, pardon man for the creation of the 
dual goddess that is to-day the Ameri- 
can Idol—types of women not new, but 
now far more representative than ever 
before; on the one hand she of endless 
falsities, on the other she to whom love 
is impossible, even in youth. 

A single falsity—although when thus 
unique the accusing epithet is unde- 
served—may, with the resistless cruelty 
of Juggernaut, crash into the life of the 
proudest and purest woman. This was 
recognized in the first novel ever writ- 
ten treating of the romance of a wife— 
the Comtesse de la Fayette’s “Princesse 
de Cleves,” even to-day one of the 
classics of the literature of France. Ter- 
rified at the unbelievable tragedy of a 
heart, the princess voluntarily confesses 
to her husband that her love is no longer 
his, crying to him “Guide me, pity me, 
love me if you can!” The woman of 
two and a half centuries later solves the 
problem differently. For while man 
to-day yields more readily and woman 
less, she, nevertheless, once yielding, 
makes no confession, asks neither guid- 
ance nor pity, has no fear, and, as al- 
ready noted, no regret. Where, she not 
unjustly asks, is dishonor in defeat at 
the hands of the invincible? And, in 


truth, through all the ages, when both 
the man and woman have really loved, 
how few of either there have been so 
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strong that later they could remember 
how 


“like those who clinch their nerves t 
rush 

Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 

There—closing like an individual life— 

In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 

Like bitter accusation ev’n to death, 

Caught up the whole of love and utter’d it 


And bade adieu forever.” 


The creation of the other of the dual 
goddesses is somewhat less to be re- 
gretted. The cold, proud beauty that 
can and does live without love angers, 
but does not madden, you. She may 
break your heart, but she does not de- 
stroy your reason. She may drive you 
in despair to the ends of the earth, but 
you murder no one before you go. 

Even when not hereditarily distaste- 
ful, love, with a majority of the women 
in America’s swifter social set, is out of 
date. There is no time for it. The pace 
is too rapid, flirtations are too frequent, 
the drinking is too deadening. With a 
man it is quite the contrary. When he 
falls in love he is in fierce and deadly 
earnest. And when he is in earnest he 
doesn’t properly get into the game. In 
any other crowd probably he’s the best 
and jolliest fellow imaginable, but in the 
particular set of the woman he loves 
he’s a double distilled idiot. 

In the midst of the wine, the wit, the 
intoxicating turmoil of jollity, the flat- 
tering innuendoes that have ceased to be 
flagrant insults, she conceives a horror 
of the possibility of being tied to this 
quiet man- somewhere in the hysterical 
crowd, this man who is so awfully in 
earnest, who wants to tell her he loves 
her at every casual meeting, and to kiss 
her every time a back is turned—who, 
as a matter of fact, is possessed of a 
love that will leave him only when he 
gasps and struggles and begs God and 
the doctor to keep him alive a moment 
longer that he may, for that moment, 
love and suffer. For that, worse luck, 
is the way we have it when we really 
get it in earnest. And in a love affair 
the man in earnest is his own worst 
enemy. He makes one of the mistakes 
of his life, for instance, to cite one of the 
most trifling, when, as per agreement, 
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he appears at 10 A. M. The girl 
struggles into something. If her maid 
is in her confidence she orders a stimu- 
lant and thereby, having had no break- 
fast, commits a crime of which no sane 
man is ever guilty. At last he is ad- 
mitted. Being an American he fails to 
realize that there has been any change 
since 4:30 P. M., with its low lights, 
sweet regrets, and anticipatory plceas- 
ures. Will we ever learn that 10:30 
A. M. protestations and kisses cannot 
be compared with two absinthe frappé, ? 

These types of women—those most 
observed in the America of to-day, were 
unknown and impossible in the age of 
chivalry. Don’t smile, I beg. Much 
that is purely mythical has come down 
to us from that time, and 
much there was of exaggeration in its 
poets. Nevertheless, then, the woma1 
truly, whole-heartedly and faithfulls 
loved her lover. At first thought one 
might imagine that this was due to the 
fact that he fought, whereas now we 
toil, and that he wrung by torture from 
the Jew the coin we now beg as a loan. 
But while it is true that more romance 
halos the bandit than does the broker, 
the real reason for woman’s love in the 
dark ages was that love ennobled, that 
all classes idealized it, and made the 
ideal real. Listen to Peyre Vidal, the 
troubadour : 


doubtless 


“*Pére Vidal! know that I am Love,’ 
The gallant stranger cried; 
‘And this is Mercy by my side, 
A dame of high degree; 
This maid is Chastity,’ he said, 
‘This squire is Loyalty.’ ” 


“Mercy, Chastity, Loyalty!’ murmurs 
the bewildered American, as he comes 
on board the boat at Newport: “What 
were these, so strangely coupled with 
love? Perhaps the forgotten names of 
heathen deities!” 

Since the age of chivalry man has 
altered his attire, but remains the same 


at heart. Woman in essentials has 
known no revolution in dress, but in 
character is unrecognizable. It could 


been no one that ever dined at 
Sherry’s that John Hay had in mind 
when he wrote “A Woman’s Love”! 


have 
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Do you recall it? Punished after death 
because of her love, the woman cries to 
a sentinel angel, imploring that she may 
again see and comfort her lover for an 
hour—then she will gladly pay the pen- 
alty of a thousand years of fire and pain. 
Her desire is granted. She flies to 
“soothe him in his bitter woe!” But 
soon “adown the dying sunset sailing” 
she flutters back: 


“She sobbed: ‘I found him by the summer 
sea 

Reclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee 

She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe 
is me!’” 





Certainly. That is our brutal method 
of seeking momentary forgetfulness. 
The error of the returning ghost was in 
imagining that the man cared whose 
knee it was. 


The woman of whom I have treated 
is only, it is true, a type of a single 
class, but of a class that has demanded 
this analysis, because, although com- 
paratively small, it is the one most imi- 
tated, the one most insistently notice- 
able in the America of to-day. It would 
seem that our schools must be annually 
graduating girls that are for the moment 
duplicates of those old-time girls to 
whom love was very sweet, and true, 
and wonderful—but, if so, what  be- 
comes of them? Upon my soul I can’t 
see where the next generation is to get 
its grandmothers. 

Charles Lamb was quite correct in 
branding as a fallacy the claim that the 
poor copy the vices of the rich. They 
] 


do not; they have their own and to 
spare. But the parvenu copies those of 
the aristocracy, the snob those of the 


elect, and the silly those of the merely 
foolish. The curse rests in this imita- 
tion, which is slowly spreading through 
other classes than those just named. 
Were it not for this, whether they loved 
too much or loved not at all at Newport 
would no more concern us than would 
the same problem associated with the 
social leaders of Timbuctoo. 


Man’s ideal of woman was once the 
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amazon; then it became the saint; later, 
for a time, and among a single race, the 
courtesan ; and still later a most modern 
femme savante. What is it to-day ?—or 
has the American of to-day any ideal, 
having so little upon which it may be 
formed? 

Has the intellectual failed equally with 
the purely sensual? Have we blundered 
in admitting woman to the possession of 
brains as well as hearts, thus be- 
coming accessory to the death blow dealt 
love by intellect? Shall we ultimately 
scorn both the decadent dream of Bau- 
delaire and the long-lived theory voiced 
by Rousseau, that woman’s highest aim 
should be to make of herself an alluring 
slave; and, equally with these two, the 
moderate mutual love of those to whom 


the domestic trifles of the day suffice 
for conversation—causing us that are 
tortured by the world’s desire to “turn 
to hell for sublimer objects!” 

“Great God!” cried Wordsworth, 
“T’d rather be a pagan, suckled in a 
creed outworn,’—knowing that, then, 
one might at least throw off the shackles 
of the artificial and again find oneself 
in tune with sleeping flowers and “the 
sea that bares her bosom to the moon.” 
Shall we some day recover from this 
madness for the American Idol, and to 
the child of nature again return, peni- 
tent, eager for her love, on our knees be- 
fore her whispering: 

“Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 

Shall show us how divine a thing 

A woman may be made!” 


ao 


HOW THE 


MASTERPIECE WAS 


MADE 


IN WHICH IT IS UNEQUIVOCALLY STATED THAT NO REAL 
MASTERPIECE IS 


AND NO EXISTING 


MISS WILLOUGHBY 


HEREBY INDICATED 


By Beatrice Hanscom 


I 


EAR MISS WILLOUGHBY: 
We are returning your story 


with real regret, for while it is 
undeniably clever, French history was 
over-exploited in last year’s crop of fic- 
tion. 
Had you chosen some period in Ger- 


man history instead, we should have 
been much tempted to publish it. 
Sincerely yours, 
BILLINGS & BLANK. 
IT. 


Dear Miss WILLoucsBy: 

We have read your story carefully, 
and shifting the scene from France un- 
der Louis XIV. to Dresden under Au- 
gustus, has improved it immensely. 

Your descriptions of Countess Co- 


sel’s deer-hunts on the Elbe, and the 
fétes in the Garten are well 
worked up; but the love scenes between 
Augustus and the Countess have not the 
dash of the original ones between Louis 
and Montespan. 

If you can mend the second and 
fourth chapters in this regard, and in- 
troduce love story which 
will give us a little more swish of petti- 
coats, we shall be glad the 
book. 

There is no better guide to the writer 
of historical romances than Sheridan 
gave to the dramatists in the prologue 
“Love gilds the scene 


( iT sse 


a secondary 


to accept 


to “The Rivals”: 
and woman guides the plot.” 
Do try and keep this in mind. 
Sincerely yours, 
Marc Antony BILLINGS. 














HOW 


Fit. 
Dear Miss WILLouGHByY: 

On re-reading your story, the de- 
scriptive portions seem a little long. 

Suppose you cut these down about 
one-half, and let us hear from you 
again. 

And would it not be well to introduce 
some further complications in the plot? 

The dénouement is excellent, but 
would be improved by being thrown 
into stronger relief. 

Cordially yours, 
M. A. BILiLIncs. 
IV. 
Dear Miss WILLOUGHBY: 

Somehow, I fear that fifth chapter is 
going to give offense. 

Could you not substitute an intrigue 
in a little higher walk of life which, 
while equally racy, would escape some 
Zola-esque details? 

With this exception, I have no fur- 
ther criticism to make on the book, 
which I believe is destined to have a 
big success. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. A. BILLINGs. 
Wi 
DEAR Miss. WILLoUGHBY : 

Stapleton, who is making the illus- 
trations for your book, has done a stun- 
ning drawing of Augustus’ orgie in 
chapter ten; but by some inadvertence 
he has given it the Zwinger for a back- 
ground instead of the Grosse Garten, 
and insists that he has not time to 
change it satisfactorily before it must 
go to press. 

You know what Stapleton is. Could 
you not change the text to conform with 
the illustration, and let us have it no 
later than Thursday of this week? 

Sincerely yours, 
BILLInGs & BLANK, 
We are placing the quotatic’: 
“Lorsque Auguste avait bu, 
Le Pologne était ivre,” 
as a heading to chapter fourteen, in ac- 
cordance with your request. 
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historical ro- 
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mance of unusual interest by Miss Ruth 


Rachael Willoughby, entitled “When 
Dresden Bloomed for the Strong,” 


which deals with the dashing intrigues 
of the Saxon court in the picturesque 
times of Augustus. 

This practically unexploited field in 
historical fiction has always been ab- 
sorbingly interesting to Miss Will- 
oughby, and she has been gathering her 
material for the romance for a number 
of years. 

“T cannot understand,” she said to a 
young friend the other day, “why 
French history has been so much more 
popular in fiction than German. I can 
see no comparison from the standpoitit 
of picturesqueness.”—‘“I write rapidly 
and rarely correct a manuscript.” 

Miss Willoughby does most of her 
literary work in_ the evening, her days 
being given up to athletic sports and 
long woodland rambles. 

She is an expert with the single- 
stick, and a crack shot; the walls of her 
study being well lined with deer heads 
and bear skins, which bear witness to 
her proficiency in the latter regard. 

In spite of this supply of boundless 
energy, Miss Willoughby has all the 
feminine charm and grace of manner 
which made her grandmother, Mary 
Worthing, the favorite toast of the Co- 
lonial cavaliers. 

Indeed, in Miss Willoughby’s pos- 
session are some interesting letters from 
one of the greatest men of. those times 
to the fair Mary, which show that if 
the capricious beauty had not flouted his 
suit, the history of later times might 
have been much changed. 

It is quite possible that Miss Will- 
oughby’s next novel may be laid in 
those days. 


“When Dresden Bloomed for the 
Strong” is superbly illustrated by 
Stapleton, whom Miss Willoughby 


found a most delightful collaborator, 
“using,” she says, “with the greatest 
fidelity, the true historic background 
for the stage-setting of his spirited 
sketches.” 

Billings and Blank state that they 
consider these sketches the best he has 
ever done. 





A FLASH OF YOUTH 


By George Hibbard 


GOODLY number of items cre- 
ated the [ 


A sum of Christopher 
Bilson’s discontent 
stumped down the club steps. 

To say that he was exasperated would 
in no measure describe the acerbity of 
his mood. He felt indignant, outraged 
and depressed. The last of these influ- 
ences was the most potent and contrib- 
uted the most to his discomfort. 

There is something enlivening in 
righteous anger; a strengthening spirit 
rises to resent injury. But down- 
right down-heartedness is another mat- 
ter carrying with it nothing for its own 
alleviation, 

The causes which had brought Chris- 
topher Bilson to this condition were 
simple in themselves, and might seem 
insufficient to produce such a result. 
But when one is halting on the further 
confines of middle age many things as- 
sume a consequence that they did not 
have at an earlier period of life. 

To have the paper which he wished 
to read seized from before his eyes was 
bad enough, but on entering the next 
room to find that his favorite chair and 
corner by the window were already oc- 
cupied was distinctly infuriating. At 
dinner he learned that a new chef, who 
did not and probably could not under- 
stand his requirements, had arrived, and 
that the old bin of claret from which a 
dusty bottle had been extracted for him 
every day for so many years was ex- 
hausted. 

The afternoon had been a failure; the 
evening was worse. At whist he had 


as he 


been obliged to bear with a partner who 
finessed with a recklessness that he con- 
sidered 

criminal. 


brilliant 
And 


but Bilson adjudged 
afterward, as he sat 


moodily before the fire, two young men 
entered who were waiting for the time 
to arrive at which they were going to 
dance. Their voices were unpleasantly 
loud in his ears; their laughter struck 
upon his nerves. Their careless talk 
made him even more mournful. What 
did he care if some one’s hunter ‘had 
won a blue ribbon; if some one else’s 
engagement was to be announced. In- 
deed the ceaseless prattle so annoyed 
him that he arose and left the club ear- 
lier than usual, knowing that there was 
no place for him to go but his own 
apartments, and since he could not hope 
to sleep at that early hour, that he was 
facing the prospect of a lonely vigil. 

He felt that he was growing old; 
what was worse, he was old. As he 
passed down the hall leading to his 
door and thrust the key into the lock 
he reflected as he had not upon the gen- 
eral colorlessness of his life. What else 
was left for him at his age? If he were 
only young like the two young men at 
the club, with the enthusiasm only to be 
obtained from undisturbed hope and 
undispelled illusions! 

He felt very old and tired as he cast 
himself into a chair before the fireplace 
where lay merely charred sticks and 
lead-colored ashes just illumined by a 
flickering flame. In the light the com- 
fortable room appeared forlorn and for- 
bidding. As he glanced about his eyes 
fell on a large parcel on the table. He 
had not ordered anything during the 
day, and he could not account for it. 
The sacking which formed the covering 
was stenciled and stamped with strange 
marks. Many labels of various colors 
were pasted on it. As he inspected the 
object he caught sight of a letter beside 
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it. The name of a well-known firm of 
importers was on the envelope. 

“Outrageous!” he exclaimed  sud- 
denly, after he had opened it and read 
the type-written words of the sheet it 
contained. 

The firm politely informed him that 
a package had been received by them to 
be delivered to him; that they sent the 
package and therewith the account for 
its carriage from its distant place of 
consignment—Ching-Ling-Chau, China, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars. 

“Outrageous!” he repeated, and then 
added: ‘‘Scandalous!” as he gazed 
threateningly at the parcel before him. 

He rang. 

“Watkins,” he said as his man ap- 
peared, “I’ve been imposed upon. I 
suppose, though, I’ve got to open this.” 

“Very good, sir,’ Watkins replied. 

“Get at it,’ Bilson continued. “And 
let us see what it is from Ching-Ling- 
Chau, China, for one hundred and 
twenty-three dollars.” 

Watkins, on his knees, cut the cordage, 
tore away the sacking, untied the string, 
unfolded the paper, and at last disclosed 
a small metal object of a shape that at 
the first glance did not explain-itself to 
Bilson’s angry glare. 

“A lamp,” he grumbled at length. 

“A letter, sir,” said Watkins, as he 
held out a piece of paper. 

Bilson readjusted his eyeglasses and 
read: 


“My DEAR 


est in curious object 
l- 
he 


Uncle: Knowing your inter- 
s, I send you this ancient 
imp, picked up in this out of the way corner 
of China, as a means of proving that I have 
not forgotten you and for the purpose of re- 
minding you of myseli 
“Your dutiful nephew, Jimmy.” 

“Reminding me!” roared Bilson. “At 
a hundred and twenty-three dollars. 
And does he imagine I want to pay that 
to know he thinks of me?” 

“A h’antique present,’ commented 
Watkins, scanning the lamp doubtfully, 

“A present!” exclaimed Bilson. “A 
practical joke! Send it back to the 
people. Say that I won’t pay. That I 


’ 


refuse to re¢ ceiy e i. 
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“Very good, sir,” said Watkins. “At 
once, sir. And, sir, if I might ask, I 
should like to have to-morrow, sir. My 
brother’s to be married, sir.” 

“Most annoying—most annoying,” 
Bilson rejoined. “When I was going 
to Mr. Sherwin’s and wanted you to go 
with me. But all right.” 

“T’d like to go the earliest, sir, but 
I'd arrange everything.” 

Bilson growled what might be taken 
for assent, and Watkins hurried from 
the room as if fearing a change of mind. 

Bilson sank back in his chair. 
Everything was annoying. Life was 
merely a succession of irritating in- 
cidents. He thought of the tiresome 
afternoon; of the dreary evening. He 
thought of future afternoons and even- 
ings, and that his existence was to be 
made up of such. He sighed. He 
thought again of the animation and ela- 


tion of the young men whom he had 
seen. Youth! Youth! Life had a dif- 
ferent meaning then. Nothing went 


wrong. In the best of possible worlds 
everything was best at the best of pos- 
sible ages. And that age had passed 
for him. He sighed again. 

In mere idleness he took up the lamp, 
looking at it without really seeing it. 
He was thinking how delightful it 
would be to have lived but the same 
number of years as those young men— 
to have their eagerness, elasticity, an- 
ticipations. Following two trains of 
thought as the mind sometimes will, he 
found himself querying as to the metal 
of which the lamp was made and won- 
dering how it would feel to be young 
again. If he could only have youth with 
his knowledge and experience of the 
world, what possibilities there would 
be! Really, he mused, at the same time 

of what was the odd-shaped vessel 
actually made? If only he could spend 
the years, that were yet before him, 
with the strength and impetuosity and 
fervor belonging to life’s morning. 
Perhaps the lamp might be more valu- 
able than it appeared. He wished long- 
ingly, earnestly, with nothing of the 
knowledge gained by experience lost, 
to have the gift of youth. At the same 
time he absently rubbed his finger dow: 
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the side of the grimy object which he 
held in his hands. 

He awoke with a start. The sun- 
light was streaming in the windows and 
lay in bright patches at his feet. From 
the street came the mingled sounds of 
the day. He had fallen asleep in his 
chair and slept until morning. Very 
strange, he concluded. He could not 
remember when anything of the kind 
had occurred. And instantly he groaned 
as he thought of the aching bones and 
the aching head that would assuredly 
result from such imprudence. He be- 
gan to rise laboriously to his feet. In- 
stead he found that he sprang up swiftly 
into’ alert erectness. There was a 
strange feeling of corklike buovancy 
about him, a glorious rush of over- 
powering vitality that amazed him. 
The room was cold, but he did not 
even feel chilly. With a shake the 
blood came rushing through his veins, 
thrilling and warming. What did it 
mean? He seemed like a new being. 
He was inclined to shout—to sing. He 
did whistle. He had not done such a 
thing in years. He stopped suddenly, 
amazed by the queerness of it. 

He rang for Watkins, and at the same 
time threw off his clothes. Then he re- 
membered that Watkins had asked to go. 
His bath was stone cold and he con- 
cluded that Watkins had departed at 
the earliest moment. What difference 
did it make? He plunged into the al- 
most freezing water and splashed about 
in it with huge enjoyment. The sharp 
shock was a delicious sensation, and the 
glow afterward as he rubbed himself 
down something delightful. Again he 
began to whistle. The next thing was 
to shave. Watkins was gone. Never 
mind. He would shave himself. 

He moved toward the glass. 

As he caught sight of the reflection 


he staggered back a step or two. Un- 
mistakably this was he himself. But 
what a change! The hair which had 


been so thin at night now lav in a thick 
mass across his brow. All the gather- 
ing wrinkles were gone. His eyes were 


brighter; his color high. He looked 
younger—young! He stood still in 
amazement. He was young. That 
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was it. That was why he was not stiff 
and sore after sleeping in the chair; 
that was why the cold water had sent 
the blood running through his veins. 
Why he had wanted to sing and had 
whistled. For an instant he was 
stunned. He tried to remember. He 
recollected the evening at the club, his 
return, the lamp. There it lay, small 
and dull on the floor. He remembered 
that he had this in his hands as he sat 
thinking—wishing. Could it be? In- 
credible as it appeared that must be the 
case. He was voung. His wish had 
come true. The lamp had done it. He 
danced for joy. Shaving was a per- 
ilous occupation, his hand shook so; but 
he finished at last. 

When he was dressed he paused and 
He had intended to go to the 
Sherwins. Why not go? There would 
be a large party. As well to begin his 
new life there as anywhere and make 
explanations—for his changed appear- 
ance would need some explanation— 
though in his own eves he did not ap- 
pear so very different. The difficulties 
could be met. He felt confident of it. 
He felt confident of everything. 

Christopher Bilson, though he hardly 
felt that he was himself, glanced at his 
watch. The hour was late, almost the 
time at which he was to take the train. 
He looked through the window and 
saw the automobile which Watkins had 
already ordered waiting at the curb. 
His luggage he could see was already 
disposed upon the vehicle. He had not 
breakfasted. That did not matter. He 


considered. 


could get a bite somewhere. At what 
place did not matter. Nothing mat- 
tered. 

In the automobile a lighted cigarette 


repulsed the attacks of hunger. He 
bade the chauffeur put on speed. He 
lav back in the corner snuffing the brisk 
air and marking the cheerful animation 
of the sidewalks. The sunlit streets 
were glorious. The clear sky was 
glorious. An organ playing a two-step 
was glorious. Everything was glorious. 
He stretched in lazy luxury. He put 
his hand in his pocket and felt a bunch 
of keys. He remembered that he had 
left without locking anything, not even 











the doors. He could not understand 
this, for he was usually extremely care- 


ful. Then he comprehended the situa- 
tion. Youthful heedlessness. Different 
things that he had left unprotected 


came unconnectedly into his mind. The 
volume of early Americana that he had 
just bought at auction lay on his desk. 
What might not happen to it? The ring 
with the family crest that Lafayette had 
given to his great-grandfather was in a 
drawer of his dressing table. What if it 
should be stolen?  Instinctively he 
turned to tell the man to go back, 
but something restrained him. His 
better judgment approved, but youthful 


ardor and youthful recklessness hore 


him on. And yet he was aware that 
the knowledge of his forgetfulness 
would torment him and render him 
anxious. He felt himself, however, 


carried on by a force that was irresist- 
ible. He knew again what it was. 
Youth and the youthful practice of tak- 
ing chances. And still he could not 
forget his unguarded treasures, and 
with his mature apprehensions he was 
miserable. 

Across from the ferry was a small 
eating place, not of the best appearance. 
Though there was hardly a moment, and 
his reason told him that he might lose 
the boat, he darted through the door, 
jumped upon a stool and_ hurriedly 
drank a cup of coffee that he was aware 
was vile, and a doughnut that he was 
convinced was deadly. There was not 
a moment to spare. Snatching up the 
piece of luggage at his side he ran for 
the dock. The space between the deck 
and the flooring was widening. He 
ran and sprang. The discretion of age 
told him that it was madness. In a 
panic he made the jump, and the second 
in the air with the water beneath was a 
thing he would never forget. Heav- 
ens! he thought as he landed on the 
boat and glanced in terror behind him, 
what a thing to do! 

Generally he went early to a train 
and comfortably installed himself in his 
place. The boat was the last, and a 
rush of passengers followed. Only 
when the city was left and looking fron 
the windows he beheld trees and fields, 
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did he gather himself together. He 
took off his overcoat, settled his hat 
more comfortably on his head, looked 
down and discovered before him a bag 
that he did not recognize. And yet this 
was what he had just deposited in that 
place. In his haste he had, in the eat- 
ing place, taken something belonging to 
some one else. And then he remem- 
bered that he had forgotten to check his 
other belongings. His experience led 
him to foresee at a glance endless an- 
noyances. He should be obliged to 
telephone and have the trunks sent on 
the next train. He decided that he 
could give his new acquisition into the 
care of the railway at once, but his own 
property was probably lost beyond re- 
covery, and he did not derive much 
satisfaction from this determination. 
The buoyant temperament that he had 
acquired with youth bade him disregard 
all, but the carefulness of age rendered 
it impossible for him to lose sight of 
troublesome consequences and_ un- 
doubted discomfort from the absence 
of what he lacked. As the train spec 
on his mental distress grew an 
strengthened. He began to feel a cer 
tain terror of this youthful impetuosity 
that brought him into such passes. 

When the well-known station slipped 
into sight he descended with a high 
heart, but an apprehensive mind. At 
one end of the platform he saw a small 
group. Sherwin himself he had ex- 
pected, but he could not account for the 
two very pretty young girls who stood 
beside him. Bilson’s surprise was also 
increased by the manner in which every 
one eyed him. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Sherwin, stepping 


forward at last, “Mr. Hastings, I’m 
pleased to see you. I’m delighted at 


last to meet my old friend’s nephew.” 
“Yes,” said the taller of the girls, 
“T’m so glad you've come. We didn’t 
know when to expect you.” 
“Yes,” chorused the smaller 
“we were all so frightened 
couldn’t get here.” 
“T———””_ stammered 
my name isn’t Hastings. 
topher Bilson.” 
To Bilson’s intense amazement, after 


maiden, 
that you 


“But 
Chris- 


Bilson. 
I’m 
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a moment of silence, the entire party 
burst into the heartiest laughter. Sher- 
win laughed so that he began to cough 
violently, and the smaller of the two 
girls was obliged to sit down upon a 
trunk in order to recover herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Hastings,” cried the taller, 
whom he discovered was called Miss 
Alling, “I always heard that you were 
so amusing !” 

“And if you are going to begin at 
once,” giggled the other, whom he 
learned was Miss Fanny Tilbury, “I 
never knew anything so funny.” 

“The idea of your saying you are old 
Bilson! We thought he’d be on this 
train, but he isn’t!” roared Sherwin. 
“The best joke I’ve heard in years.” 

“But I am,’ urged Bilson. 

The predicament was _ bewildering. 
His youthful spirit urged him to accept 
the adventure, carry on the mystery for 
the mere amusement of it. On the 
other hand, his sounder sense assured 
him that the consequences might be 
most unfortunate. Hastings, who was 
evidently coming, might turn up at any 
moment. He would be held as an im- 
postor—or, if he made himself really 
known, as one who had taken an un- 
justifiable liberty even with old friends 
like the Sherwins. He wished to protest, 
but a power stronger than any counsels 
of prudence was driving him on. 
Youthful blood was stirring, and Bilson 
felt himself dragged miserably along. 

“Hurry up,” called Sherwin, giving 
him a slap on the shoulder that nearly 
staggered him. ‘You are just in time. 
You can get to the meet in a few min- 
utes, and there’s a mount there for 
you.” 

“Mount—meet !”’ stuttered Bilson. 

Again Miss Tilbury and Miss All- 
ing went into gales of laughter. 

“The girls will drive you over. Get 
started. They'll give you riding things 
of mine at the house if yours haven't 
come yet. There’s no time to lose.” 

Before he knew it Christopher Bilson 
found himself seated in the back of a 
tall trap, holding on with both hands as 
the high wheels skipped over the broken 
road. He had not been so shaken up 
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for a long time, and he clung desper- 
ately to the rail. 

“You're to ride Devil-May-Care,” 
said Miss Tilbury, turning and address- 
ing him. “Of course, Mr. Sherwin 
wouldn’t put any one else on him, but 
with you it is different.” 

3ilson’s mind rebelled, but his un- 
manageable ardor kept him silent. 

“Aren’t you riding?” he asked, look- 
ing tenderly at Miss Tilbury. 

“T’ve a lame wrist,” she said. 
you will tell me all about it.” 

“T will,” he replied, with enthusiasm, 
gazing at her rapturously. “That will 
be the best part of it.” 

And while he spoke with an intensity 
that caused Miss Tilbury to blush 
slightly, though she did not avert her 
eyes, Bilson was assuring himself that, 
in spite of her undoubted prettiness, he 
did not approve of her at all. 

Sherwin had telephoned, Bilson found 
of his arrival at the house, for he was 
seized upon by his host’s valet and was 
quickly equipped with boots and riding 
breeches. Again he was in the trap, 
bounding in the seat as it bounded over 
the ruts, for the girls drove at full speed, 
so that every moment he expected an 
upset. 

“We mustn't let them get away with 
out you,” cried Miss Tilbury, gazing 
back at him with an expression that car- 
ried consternation to his soul. 


“But 


They were not late, as Lilson had 
praved that they might be. 

A start had not been made. Some of 
the hounds were lying down, while the 
huntsmen moving about kept others 
from straying. ‘The riders were chat- 
ting in groups or, dismounted, talking to 
the occupants of the carriages. 

“There’s Devil-May-Care,” exclaimed 
Miss Tilbury as they swung up. 

When Bilson stood beside the animal 
and gazed“up at what seemed his tow- 
ering height, all the trepidation that he 
had felt seemed justified. To no sup- 
posed Greek could any possible wooden 
horse at the overthrow of a hypothetical 
Troy have appeared more huge and 
formidable than the monster at which 
Bilson gazed. With hoof pawing the 
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ground, and ahead every moment 
raised and lowered jerkily, there could 
be no mistaking the temper of the brute. 
And Bilson reflected that he must 
mount this creature and ride it, not along 
some road, but across rough fields and 
over high fences. Judgment counseled 
him to refuse, but his new venturesome- 
ness made this impossible. Once more 
he felt himself carried away in spite of 
himself. Blood was stronger than 
brain, spirit than reflection, and he 
managed to clamber up the side of his 
mount .very much as he might have 
gone up the side of a ship. 

Bilson had ridden in his real youth, 
but in that time there were no hunts— 
no polo—and riding had been a gentle 
park exercise. This was very different, 
and his recent youth responded to the 
stimulus. 

A horn _ tooted. Whips 
They were all moving. Even at the 
slow trot Bilson was far from com- 
fortable. Then in a moment there was 
a change for the worse. The hounds 
began to stream over a fence, and in a 
compact mass to run across the next 
field. Those who were riding let their 
horses go. Devil-\May-Care sprang 
forward with the rest. There was a 
mighty heave, a dizzy pausing in the air, 


cracked. 


a sickening descent, and, tumbled for- 
ward on his horse’s neck, Bilson found 
himself on the other side of the first 


fence. Then, with swift, long strides, 
Devil-May-Care shot forward. The 
wind sang about Bilson’s ears; the 


ground seemed a dull, even brown far 
below him. He clung desperately to 
the reins, holding on by them rather 
than controlling the animal with them. 
The first part of the run was a “drag” 
with a fox released at the end, and the 
pace was terrific. A dozen times Bil 
son was sure that he was coming off; 
at each jump he felt that his last mo- 
ment had arrived. He would have 
given anything to be somewhere on the 
ground. All his elderly cautions rose 
against such recklessness, and yet youth 
forced him to continue—caused him in 
abject misery to send Devil-May-Care 
at every obstacle with a shout. 
A check followed. 
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“That was a quick burst!” cried some 
one. 

Bilson longed to draw out, but the 
spirit of youth held him. Again ex- 
pecting instant destruction he dashed 
forward. If he could ever get back to 
his club again, to his own fireside! 
He was almost alone now. He could 
see the hounds running close ahead. 
Here and there at a distance appeared 


scattered riders. Suddenly he felt 
himself pulling in his horse. Even on 
Devil-May-Care the pace had told. 


Even he was ready to stop. 

“In at the death,” were the words 
that sounded in his ears. 

Limply he slid to the ground and 
gazed blankly at the traps that came rat- 
tling up in the road. 

“Oh, Mr. Hastings,” cried Miss Til- 
bury’s clear voice. ‘Drive back with 
us. The groom will take your horse.” 

Bilson took the seat beside Miss Til- 
bury. 

The wind had made her cheeks a 
brighter pink, and had also blown out 
her golden hair so that little curls stood 
carelessly about her face. Bilson’s eye 
noted these things, though he tried to 
disregard them, for his discriminating 
sense informed him that Miss Tilbury 
was possessed of a wholly inaccordant 
amount of youthful giddiness. 

“Aren’t. you glad to be here?” she 
asked. 

“Now,” he said, with deep meaning, 


though he could have bitten off his 
tongue. 
“Because you are with me?” Miss 


Tilbury demanded, with startling di- 
rectness. 

“Don’t you know why I came?” he 
said, earnestly, and vigorously reproach- 
ing himself as he did so. 

“Because you knew that I was here,” 
she cried, with a pleased little shriek. 
“But you never saw me before.” 

“T did,” he answered, stoutly, though 
appalled by such rash asseveration. “‘] 
saw you at the horse show. I decided 
then and there that I should know you. 
That I’d see you and tell you what I 
thought—felt.” 

“I’m sure I should very much like to 
know,” answered Miss Tilbury. 
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Here a tall and very broad-shouldered 
young man rode up beside the wheel, 
end glanced at Bilson for a moment. 
Engaging Miss Tilbury in conversa- 
tion, much to Bilson’s relief, he made it 
impossible for him to say anything 
more. 

“But you will tell me,’ whispered 
Miss Tilbury, swiftly, as they drove up 
to the house. 

“Yes!” he assured her, his whole be- 
ing deprecating such imprudences. 


“After dinner,” she said, quickly. 
“In the window seat off the second 
landing of the stairs. You can leave 


the men, and I'll slip up, saying that | 
want to get something.” 

In a whirl of disordered emotions 
Bilson entered the house. He had, as 
he believed, only narrowly escaped from 
the perils of the field. But into what 
new dangers was he running with inex- 
cusable temerity? He had agreed to a 
secret meeting with Miss Tilbury, whom 
he had never seen before, and whom his 
middle-aged mind could in no wise un- 
qualifiedly commend. He had agreed 
to tell her what he thought—felt. He 
longed to escape the compromising 
tryst and wisdom told him to stay away 
from it, but he knew very well that he 
should not. The sense of adventure 
would bring him to it, and his appre- 
hensive imagination failed to picture the 
entanglements in which he might find 
himself involved. 

At dinner Miss Alling fell to his lot, 
but Miss Fanny Tilbury sat on the op- 
posite side of the table, and it was im- 
possible for Bilson to avoid her glances 
through and over the tangle of flowers 
between them. He could not fail to 
notice also the threatening looks of the 
young man whom he had heard called 
Strangways, who had talked to her on 
the way back, and who now sat beside 
her. He also observed that his shoul- 
ders appeared even broader in evening 
dress than they had in the afternoon. 
Between the two kinds of glances he 
was rendered extremely nervous and 
unhappy. Instead of the perfect en- 
trée he might as well have been eating 
a baked potato. 

“T think that it had better be given 
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up,” he heard Sherwin announce from 
the head of the table. 

A clamor of protest arose on every 
side. 

“Never,” they cried. 

“No,” said Bilson, decidedly, though 
he did not know in the least of what 
they were talking, for his tongue could 
no more be controlled than his arms and 


his legs. 


“Then you're going to ride,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Tilbury, clapping her 
hands. 


“If there’s any riding to be done,” 
Bilson announced with a flourish for 
which he despised himself. 

“You believe there will be?” said the 
gloomy young man with the broad 
shoulders, despondently. ‘‘And I hope 
that there will be some who won't mind 
breaking their necks.” 

He clearly strove to give the impres- 
sion that he himself rather enjoyed the 
prospect, and, indeed, should not greatly 
care if the worst were realized. 

“Break their necks!” exclaimed Bil- 
son, with all the terrors of his better 
judgment returning. 


“Haven't vou heard?” said Fanny 
Tilbury. “The moonlight _ steeple- 
chase.” 


“What's a moonlight steeplechase ?” 
he demanded. 

“Of course vou know,” she went on, 
“it’s just like any ‘point to point,’ only 
thev”—she hesitated a moment—“put 
on nightgowns and ride in the moon- 
light.” 

“Only there will be precious little 
moonlight to-morrow night,” muttered 
the broad-shouldered misanthrope. 

“Tf vou ride Devil-May-Care,” said 
Miss Tilbury, darting a glance at Bil- 
son, “vou will be sure to win.” 

“T must,” he said, airily, 
heartily ashamed of his own 
gadocio. 

Fanny Tilbury’s bright eves flashed 
admiration. The enmity of the broad- 
shouldered youth was manifest in every 
expression of his downcast face.  Bil- 
son finished dinner in dire distress. As 
he drew back Miss Alling’s chair, Miss 
Tilbury from across the room darted a 


though 
brag- 
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meaning glance at him before she was 
gone. 

The men were left alone. Bilson 
would have liked to remain with them. 
Senator Elswick was recounting some 
very interesting anecdotes about the ad- 
ministration which he should very much 
like to have heard. But he had prom- 


ised to meet Fanny Tilbury on the 
stairs. She might be waiting even 
then. The youthful part of him was 


indeed eager to be gone and excited by 
the clandestine nature of the perform- 
ance. 

When Bilson reached the 
the second landing it was empty. He 
had hardly seated himself, however, be- 
fore he heard the rustle of petticoats 
and the pit-pat of little feet. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Miss Tilbury, softly, 
as she darted through the curtains, ‘I 
shouldn't have come. Do you suppose 
they will suspect ?” 

The wisdom of age told him that 
“they” probably would and comment 
vigorously, but he said nothing of this. 

“Tmpossible!’’ he assured her, as he 
seized her hand, while every dictate of 
commanded him to be silent. 
“How good you are to come.” 

“T couldn't help it,” murmured Miss 
Tilbury. ‘“‘I feel—feel almost as if you 
could make me do anything.” 

Bilson’s heart gave a joyous bound 
as his brain reeled in terror. 


recess on 


reason 


“T wish I could,” he announced, fer- 
vidly. 

“You were going to tell me some- 
thing,” she said, swiftly. ‘I can only 
stay a moment.” 


‘4 yes !” he cried, 
must rise to the occasion. 
tell vou——” 

“What she whispered. 
“That vou are an angel,” he said. 


feeling that he 
“Tl wanted to 


“My angel—my good angel, _ I 
know——” 
“Oh,” exclaimed Fanny Tilbury. 


“Do you really love me?” 

“Yes,” said Bilson, taking the plunge 
into the unexpected Rubicon. 

“Tell me again,” she said, leaning her 
head comfortably against his shoulder 
as Bilson almost groaned, though he 
slipped his arm about her. 


OF 
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“T love you,” he said, his soul filled 
with acute forebodings. 

“It’s so soon,” she said, “but I think 
that it’s all the nicer for that. I be- 
lieve it’s all the surer. It shows that 
we feel certainly 

Bilson was not quite able to follow 
the reasoning, but he assented hurriedly. 

“That it just couldn’t be helped,” she 
went on. 

“Yes,” he assured her with every ac- 
cent of belief, but with every inward 
conviction of doubt. To hold her in 
this fashion was undoubtedly very 
pleasant, but in his mind’s eye he could 
not help seeing what a situation was go- 
ing to result from it. A future of Fanny 
Tilbury, pretty and sweet as_ she 
was! Good heavens, he thought, to be 
committed in this way to a pretty doll 
as his middle-aged mind described her. 
If he had been terror-stricken as Devil- 
May-Care carried him across country 
he was appalled as he stood before this 
leap in the dark. His wish was to rise 
and fly, but, instead, he drew her a 
little closer to him and pressed his lips 
against her shining hair. 

A step sounded below upon the stairs. 
In a second Fanny Tilbury, with the 
quickness of a kitten, slipped from his 
arms. 

“Hush!” she said. 

She drew aside the curtain and darted 
upward while the person approaching 
was still out of sight. 

Bilson stood up. 

What had been the outcome of only 
the last hour? An engagement to ride 
—in a nightshirt—on Devil-May-Care, 
in a moonlight steeplechase, and an en- 
gagement to Miss Tilbury. His youth- 
ful nature gloried in the complicated 
position, but chill consternation filled his 
mind. 

Peeping out to see that the way was 
clear, he darted down the stairs. As 
he crossed the hall toward a door lead- 
ing into the dining-room, he came sud- 
denly upon Strangways. Bilson in- 
stantly drew away as he noticed the 
other’s excitement. 

“T’ve been waiting to speak to you,” 
said Strangways, ominously. 

“Yes,” faltered Bilson. 
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“T don’t suppose what I’m going to 
say is regular,’ the other went on 
with concentrated fury, “but I intend at 
the first opportunity to break every bone 
in your body.” 

“What for? Why?” pleaded Bilson. 

“Because Miss Tilbury and I had a 
row, that is no reason that I should al- 

- low you to get in the way as you have. 
Of course I can’t do anything to you 
here under the Sherwin’s roof, but look 
out.” 

Strangways, with threatening mien 
and looking very large and powerful, 
stalked away, leaving Bilson motion- 
less. He leaned against the wall. As 
far as he could see he was committed 
to ride in a race that was very dan- 
gerous, only, if he escaped the perils of 
that, to be bound to Miss Tilbury for 
life, with the prospect of having every 
bone in his body broken. 

He wished himself far away. He re- 
flected that at that very .moment he 
might be sitting in his fauteuwil at the 
opera; that on the morrow he had 
promised to go to Bannockburn and 
play in a foursome with three old 
friends. The thought of the music 
filled him with longing; the idea of the 
gentle excitement of the foursome that 
he would miss, with regret. If this 
was youth he had enough of it. Was 
there no escape from it? The lamp had 
got him into it—perhaps the lamp might 
get him out of it. 

He hastened upstairs and rang the 
bell. 

“Ts there any night train to town?” 
he asked the servant who appeared. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the man, “a 
through express stops here at eleven- 
fifteen.” 


Bilson stole into the door of the house 
where his apartment was, and with his 
coat collar about his ears made his way 
upward. When he entered, his room 
was dark. 

“Ts that you, Watkins?” he asked, as 
he heard some one. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the well-known 
voice. 

“The lamp?” exclaimed silson. 
‘Where is the lamp?” 





“The lamp, sir? The h’antique?” 
said Watkins, reproachfully. ‘‘Why, 
sir, you see, sir, you left the door un- 
locked, sir. The cleaning people, find- 
ing it on the floor in all the papers, sir, 
took it for something useless. It’s been 
thrown away, sir, and I can’t find it.” 

Bilson sank into a chair overpowered. 
Should he be obliged to go on like this 
always, running into new difficulties cM 
and dangers until some more awful 
catastrophe happened? Could he never 
free himself from this embarrassing °* 
youth? Was there no way by which 
he could return to his own calm, pleas- 
ant existence? The lamp, his last hope, 
had gone, and he was Icst. 

“Tf you please, sir,” interrupted Wat- 
kins from the darkness, “there was a 
ring that I found on the floor. It must 
have fallen from the letter, sir.” 

He gave a metal circlet into Bilson’s 
nerveless hands. 

“Yes—yes, Watkins,” he said. And 
then he groaned aloud. 

“Aren’t you feelin’ well, sir?” asked 
Watkins, solicitously. 

“No,” replied Bilson, weakly. 

“What is it, sir?” 

“Tf,” said Bilson, faintly, “I could 
only be as I was, and no more of these 
accursed Eastern talismans existed!” 

He was startled to find that the ring 
which he thought he held between his 
fingers was no longer there. He looked, 
but in the darkness he could see noth- 
ing. 

“T’d better turn on the light, sir,” said 
Watkins. 

Instantly the room was flooded with 
a brilliant illumination. 

“You don’t, sir, look quite well,” said 
Watkins, critically. 

“But don’t you notice anything else?” 
demanded Bilson, nervously. 

“No, sir; I can’t say as I do, sir. Ex- 
cept as you appear a trifle excited.” 

Bilson drew a long breath and sprang 
to his feet. Could the ring have undone 
the work of the lamp? He hastened to 
a mirror and viewed himself. It was 
true. He saw his own familiar visage. 
The hair was no longer luxuriant, but 
receded from the temples and was ’ 
familiarly thin on top. The welcome 
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wrinkles had _ returned. He 
shouted for joy. 

“Tt’s all right! It’s all right!” he 
called to the surprised Watkins. “I’m 
back again.” 

“T know you are, sir,” Watkins re- 
plied, doubtfully. 

“But not the way I mean,” rejoined 
Bilson. “You don’t understand. But 
it’s all right.” 

When on the following day he re- 
turned to town and the club, after a 
comfortable and successful day at golf, 
he found that his things had been for- 
warded under the name of Richard 
Hastings, as he had directed. 

With them came a note 
did not hesitate to open. 


nearly 


which he 


“Dear Mr. Hastincs: You must be sure 
not to think again of anything that has oc- 
curred. If in trying to make Mr. Strang- 


-us word? 


ways, with whom I had quarreled, jealous, I 
may have given you a wrong impression [ 
am sorry. Mr. Strangways and I have been 
reconciled, and our engagement will be an- 
nounced at once. You will understand how 
it all happened and be glad to hear of my 
happiness. Most sincerely yours, 
“FANNY TILBURY.” 


At his apartment he found another 
note. 


“My Dear Bitson: Why didn’t you ar- 
rive when you said that you would, or send 
You missed an event. A young 
fellow for whom we cannot account, with 
colossal cheek, appeared here and made a sen- 
sation. We thought that he was Dick Hast- 
ings, whom none of us had ever seen, but 
the real Hastings turned up this morning. 
What is the matter that you didn’t come? [ 
am still expecting you. We can play golf in 
the afternoon and picquet in the evening, 
while the young people amuse themselves 

“Yours, SHERWIN.” 


cI 


THE 


DESOLATE 


CABIN 


GWINGS the door at the wind’s will, 
\’ Gray-yellow the clearings swoon, 
Over the stump-land washes 

The voiceless afternoon. 


Creaks the roof at the wind’s whim, 
Noiseless the lean hares pass, 

Red berries glow on the hummocks, 
Silence lies in the grass. 


Like mist at the rim of the wood 
The breath of the forest waits. 

Westward the naked rampikes 
Stand at the crimson gates. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 








THE DUCAL RIVAL 


By Rafael Sabatini 
Author of ‘‘The Duellist’s Wife,” Etc. 


CROSS the serene sky of the Duke 
of Starlingford’s mind there fell 
a cloud in the shape of a letter 
from Vavasour. 

“T don’t know what you are thinking 
of,” wrote that worthy gentleman, ‘that 
you don’t look’ after your property. 
There is an outsider down here, a law- 
yer chap named Hawksley, who is mak- 
ing some devilish strong running with 
Miss Martingale. If I were you I 
should run down and put matters right, 
or, if filial awe renders that impossible, 
you might get your solicitors to write 
to the fellow and explain matters. His 
present address is Nayad House, Stoll- 
bridge.” 

As he read the duke grew very angry. 
Vavasour was not a man given to ex- 
aggeration, and he knew that he might 
believe every word that his friend wrote. 
In spite of the fact that he was very 
fond of Helen Martingale, he could not 
deny that she was a very impressionable, 
willful, and capricious young woman. 
This ‘lawyer chap” might be good-look- 
ing—it quite frequently happened that 
these plebeian creatures were. That 
he might possess any mental attractions 
did not enter into the duke’s considera- 
tions. He was a man of marked limi- 
tations, and his knowledge of the world 
and his fellaywman was confined to that 
which he beheld upon the surface. 

Now, it was common knowledge to 
everybody who was anybody both in his 
world and Helen Martingale’s—which 
were not quite the same worlds, after 
all—that between the duke and the lady 
a tacit understanding existed; that, in 
fact, she was secretly engaged to him, 
and that next year, when he came of age 


and could act independently, he would 
marry her. In the meanwhile a mother 
who was rather a dragon, and who by 
no means approved of the affair, had in- 
sisted that the duke, her son, should not 
go near that impossible Martingale per- 
son. It was understood that a distant 
relative of hers had once manufactured 
something. 

As the duchess had it in her power to 
make things extremely uncomfortable 
for him during his minority, and as he, 
himself, was a poor, weak thing, morally 
(physically he had the attributes of a 
bulldog) a slave to the creature-com- 
forts whereof his mother threatened to 
deprive him in quite an appreciable de- 
gree, he dared not defy her wishes for 
the present. 

But that letter from Vavasour, as I 
have said, disturbed him. Preposterous 
though it appeared that-Helen should 
for a moment seriously entertain the 
wooing of a bourgeois attorney, while 
he, the Duke of Starlingford, was be- 
hind the arras waiting for the hour to 
strike when he should come forth to 
claim her, still the duke’s mind—which 
was not a great matter—was far from 
easy. 

He determined forthwith to go down 
to Stollbridge. And so it came to pass 
that, having changed into a suit of 
tweeds and a Panama, he left Padding- 
ton a couple of hours after the reception 
of Vavasour’s letter. 

On the platform at Stollbridge station 
he put his hand in his pocket for that 
letter, only to find that he had left it in 
his other garments. He had a bad mem- 
ory—he had really never had occasion 
to remember anything in his life—and 
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the name of the man he had come down 
to see was forgotten. He had only read 
it once. Then a doubt crossed his mind. 
Was it Nayad or Dryad? The duke 
knew of some vague connection between 
the two, and he naturally hit upon the 
wrong one. He hailed a hansom. 

“T say, do you know of a place about 
here called ‘Dryad House’ ?” 

“D’yer mean Nayad House, sir?” in- 
quired the driver, led to the conclusion 
by the similarity of sound. 

“That’s it—Nayad House. Can you 
tell me—I mean, do you know the name 
of the occupier ?” 

“Mr. Lumley, sir,” answered the man, 
promptly. 

“That’s it—Lumley; that’s it. 
me there, will you?” 

He got in and recited the name half 
a dozen times in quick succession, so 
that he might not again forget it. 


Drive 


“T shall not be in for dinner to-night, 
Roody,” said Hawksley, as he lounged 
into the poet’s study. 

The poet looked up languidly from 
the proof-sheets of “Autumn Leaves”— 
the embrvo of his first book of poems. 

“That,” said he, “is an unnecessary 
announcement. You don’t usually dress 
to dine with me. I am far from wishing 
in any way to restrain you from follow- 
ing the bent of your inclinations, but I 
should like to ask you whether, my dear 
Tommy, you are supposed to be staying 
with me, or merely sleeping at my 
house.” 

Hawksley’s chubby red cheeks grew a 
shade redder with indignation. 

“T like that, Roody, on my soul, I do,” 
he ejaculated. ‘You are so delightfully 
naive at times.” 

“Yes,” murmured Lumley, “I am con- 
sidered rather guileless.” 

“T should like to ask you in return 
whether you ever heard of the duties of 
a host? If I have been occasionally 
absent, it is owing to the absolute im- 
possibility of being* anything but alone 
here. It isn’t good for man to be alone, 
and in this house of yours I’m devilish 
lonely, thanks to the interminable proof- 
sheets of your ‘Autumn Leaves.’ I 
should say,” he continued, opening his 
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opera hat, and speaking in his most 
withering manner, “to judge by their 
quantity, that you had collected the cast- 
off clothing of every forest in England. 
By the time the book is thrown upon 
an unsympathetic world, I may begin 
to think about the holiday that I came 
down here to spend in your company. 
Had you merely said ‘in your house,’ 
your invitation would at least have been 
a more accurate one.” And, setting his 


hat on the back of his sleek head, the 
lawyer struck an attitude worthy of 
Cicero. : 


“That,” said the poet, smiling, “is a 
beautiful oration, and when one hears 
your sonorous, forensic tones, and the 
pregnancy of your expositions, one won- 
ders that you should have been such a 
failure in the profession to which you 
have been relegated.” 

“Good-evening,” said 
huffily, and was gone. 

Rudolph Lumley laughed as the door 
closed upon his departing friend, and 
turned his mind again to his work. He 
was disturbed half an hour or so later 
by the entrance of his man. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

Lumley took the card with an annoyed 
air. He did not wish to be interrupted. 
But the annoyance on his fine, young 
face melted quickly into wonder. The 
card bore the name of Starlingford, 
and though. excellently: connected, the 
poet did not number a duke among his 
eallers. 

“Hum—did he say what he wanted, 
Martin?” 

“No, sir,” replied the man, in tones 
that intimated that a duke was not a 
tradesman. Lumley thought for a mo- 
ment, then: 

“Show him in here,” said he. 

An instant later the poet beheld a 
young man of middle height in a suit 
of tweeds, thick-set and ungainly of 
shape, with a brick-red face of coarse 
features. Lumley looked with interest 
at his patrician visitor, and inwardly 
commented that Lavater would, at 
sight, have pronounced him a plowboy. 
He arose and inclined his head slightly. 

“You are Mr. Lumley?” the duke 
suggested. 
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“Lumley,” amended the poet, “is my 
name.” 

“I have taken the liberty of calling 
upon you,” said the duke, aggressively. 

“Ye-es,”’ assented the poet, wondering 
vaguely what firm the duke might be 
traveling for. “Won't you sit down?” 

“No, thanks. I mean, I shan’t stay 
long. The fact is, sir—what I mean 
to say is that you are very—very un- 
warrantably interfering with me.” 

“[—interfering with you?” 

“Yes, and I—I mean I’m not going to 
stand it.” 

“T see,” said the poet. He wondered 
whether this might not be some escaped 
lunatic whom it were politic to humor. 
The man’s preposterous statement, and 
his still more preposterous attitude, 
awakened in Lumley a spirit of gentle 
badinage. 

“If I am interfering with you,” said 
he, “I quite agree with your determina- 
tion not to endure it. No self-respecting 
man could.” 

The duke was staggered. He had 
come to wage battle, and to beat down 
resistance. Acquiescence disarmed him, 
and he was at a loss how to proceed. 

“Tf you will give yourself the trouble 
of reciting the sum of my interference, 
we may arrive at some mutually desir- 
able understanding,” said the poet. 

“I refer to Miss Martingale,” the 
duke announced, and the poet remem- 
bered suddenly that he had heard her 





name mentioned in connection with 
Starlingford’s. 

“T beg your pardon?” said he. 

“I refer to Miss Martingale. You 


may not know that between that lady 
and me—I mean that there is an under- 
standing between us.” 

“T heard something to that effect, sir, 
and I am sure that it is very flattering 
to have you come here to confide in me. 
But may I venture to inquire how the 
matter concerns me?” 

“Damn it, Mr. Lumley, don’t you 
think it would be as well if you stopped 
asking questions?” cried the duke, 
rudely. 

“It certainly appears rather useless,” 
sighed the poet. 
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“I am not a fool, sir,” the duke pro- 
tested, getting heated. 

“Indeed?” murmured the poet. 

“And I mean I’m not going to stand 
by and see another man pay attentions 
to her in my absence.” 

“May I suggest that such a course— 
that of standing by and seeing things, 
and yet being absent—would border 
upon the miraculous?” quoth the poet, 
playfully. 

The duke was speechless with rage 
for a second. It had just dawned upon 
him that this smiling bounder was pull- 
ing his ducal lee. 

“T have warned you off, sir, and I 
shall be glad if you'll take my warning,” 
he thundered. 

“One moment, your grace,” said the 
poet, in surprise, comprehension dawn- 
ing at last upon him. “Do you lay it 
to my charge that / have been paying 
attentions, as you call it, to Miss Martin- 
gale?” 

“Everybody knows it,” 
lingford. 

“Then everybody knows something 
that is false. I am happy to set your 
mind at rest, sir. You have been mis- 
informed.” 

“Now, that’s not true. I mean, it’s 
a deliberate falsehood,” cried the duke, 
goaded to it by his opponent’s coolness. 

Lumley’s brows contracted suddenly. 
He pressed a button on his desk. 

“T don’t know where the devil you 


growled Star- 


learned your manners, sir,” said he, 
“but it must have been a low sort of 
place. Martin, show his grace to the 


door, will you?” 

The duke grew livid. 

“You shall hear from my 
he threatened. 

The poet bowed, and sat down once 
more to his proof-sheets, while the 
duke—who never in his twenty years of 
life had been so insulted—suffered him- 
self to be shown out. 

But when he was gone, Lumley found 
work impossible. He thought over the 
duke’s accusation, and weighed the ab- 
surdity of it. Then he thought of the 
beautiful Miss Martingale, and, some- 
how, after a little more thinking, Star- 
lingford’s charge appeared less absurd. 
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He had seen her quite frequently lately 
—they were neighbors of his—and she 
being usually the brightest and smartest 
girl available, it was natural that he had 
singled her out on most of these occa- 
sions. Clearly, people had noticed it, 
and talked; proverbially, onlookers saw 
more of the game. Perhaps she had 
noticed it herself. He remembered that 
she had always been particularly pleas- 
ant to him. 

Then an all-illumining flash fell across 
his brain. Good Lord, how blind he had 
been! How blind to his own feelings, 
even! She was a charming creature, he 
swore, and from his present introspec- 
tion he discovered that he had fallen in 
love with her without noticing it. It 
had taken this yokel-duke of hers to 
pluck the scales from his eyes, and he 
had actually told the duke an untruth. 
Well, the duke was clearly an ass, and 
if the duke intended to be jealous of 
him, he would see to it that the duke 
should not lack for cause. If he should 
end by cutting Starlingford out alto- 
gether—which then seemed to him an 
eminently probable solution of the prob- 
lem—the duke had only himself to 
blame for it. She should find the laurels 
that would anon—in a figurative sense— 
encircle his poet’s brow, more alluring 
than the strawberry leaves with which 
an accident of birth had crowned his 
grace of Starlingford. 

Thus ran the poet’s thoughts, and by 
such sophisms did conviction sink into 
his soul, inspiring a vista of a future 
which he should tread on rose-strewn 
paths beside the beautiful, the ravishing 
Helen Martingale—who had preferred 





to know a great love rather than to 
share a ducal coronet. 

That he had frequently had such vi- 
sions in which other women were to 


been his companions did not at 
the time occur to him. 


The poet and his guest, the lawyer, 
met at breakfast next morning. 

“Been in long?” inquired Lumley, as 
Tommy entered the room. 

“Sweetest of youths, most gifted of 
poets, let me recommend you a little 
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gentle exercise as an antidote for that 
ugly matutinal penchant for sarcasm.” 

“And what,” inquired the poet, select- 
ing a kidney, “is your programme for 
to-day ?” 

“In the morning I am doing nothing. 
In the afternoon I am going to a garden 
party at the Loddingtons. In the even- 
ing I shall be at your disposal if you 
can tear yourself away from those with- 
ered ‘Autumn Leaves’ of yours.” 

“Will the Martingales be at the gar- 
den party ?” 

Hawksley looked up quickly. Had 
the poet got wind of his attachment to 
the divine Helen? 

“T believe they will—I have heard 
so,” he replied, cautiously. 

“A fatal name Helen,” murmured the 
poet, rhapsodically. 

“There was, I believe,” said the law- 
yer, “a lady of that name in a place 
called Troy, a little while ago. She 
gave me no end of trouble, I know, be- 
cause a gentleman of your profession 
wrote some verses about her. Rather a 
flirt, wasn’t she?” 

“T dare say. Most women are, when 
they are good-looking enough to be 
flirted with.” 

“You’ve found them so, have you? 
Hum! Some more coffee?” 

“I’m going with you to the Lodding- 
tons,” said the poet. 

Hawksley grew uneasy. 

“What about the ‘Autumn Leaves’ ?” 

“They'll keep.” 

“They're certainly dry enough.” 

He affected nonchalance, but in real- 
ity Hawksley was alarmed. He knew 
the poet’s susceptible heart, and the tor- 
nado-like manner in which it was his 
habit to sweep all before him when he 
set himself to play the game of dalliance 
—which was unconscionably often. The 
situation was trying enough already, 
with a duke in the background. With 
the poet on the spot, it must become 
positively unbearable. 

So he set himself to dissuade his 
friend; he assured him that the affair 
would be an awfully slow one. 

“T like ’em slow,” said the poet, in- 
scrutably, and he went. 

Helen was there; very beautiful; very 
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vivacious; very fascinating. 
fall was consummated when his eyes 
alighted on her. He approached, and 
her reception of him proved to him what 
a blind fool he had been in the past. 
The brightening of her eye as it met 
his was a thing unmistakable. The 
beautiful Helen was conquered. He 
would sing of her as Homer never sang 
of that other ancient Helen. 

The brightness of her mood infected 
him. It usually did infect such men 
as were capable of infection. He talked 
with a glib smartness that amazed him- 
self. The little knot of men about her 
grew silent at his coming, and gradually 
melted away until only Hawksley was 
left to look on with a gloomy counte- 
nance, and make monosyllabic and un- 
heeded efforts to obtain a share in the 
conversation. At last she dispatched 
him on some errand to her 
mother, and Lumley was alone with her. 
She asked him had he seen the boxwood 
alley. He answered that he had not, 
and together they wandered toward it, 
vanishing from the sight of the other 
guests. 

“You haven't a flower, Mr. Lumley,” 
said she, presently. 

“T never wear one.” 

“But if I offer you one, I defy vou to 
refuse it.” 

“Give me the flower, but spare me the 
defiance. From your hands, dear lady, 
there is nothing that I could but receive 
upon my knees.” 

She laughed, and broke a rosebud 
from a bush in passing. He observed 
the act, noted that the rose was red, and 
prepared a speech of dainty metaphor 
wherewith to receive it. 

“There, sir.’ And she held it out to 
him. 

“Dear lady,” he began, theatrically, 
bending over her hand as he took the 
flower. Then the little gasp that broke 
from her lips made him look up. He 
met the eyes of the Duke of Starling- 
ford, who was approaching them. 

Lumley straightened himself, wonder- 
ing what would be the most convenient 
pose, and determined upon the adoption 
of persiflage and effrontery. Starling- 
ford raised his hat coldly to the lady. 
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useless 
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“May I ask you, Nell—I mean will 
vou allow me to have a word with this 
gentleman ?” said he. 

“Why, certainly not,” cried Nell, with 
a coolness that won her the poet’s pro- 
foundest admiration. “I am showing 
Mr. Lumley the grounds, and I am not 
going to relinquish him.” 

“Which, though they be of small ac- 
count,” put in the poet, gracefully, “are 
quite my own feelings in the matter.” 

“Perhaps you, sir, will allow me to 
say a word to this lady?” 

The poet’s eves asked Nell a question. 

“Tf you don't mind waiting for me, I 
shall not keep you a moment,” said she, 
and withdrew. 

“Now look here, Nell,” the duke 
threatened, “I mean, if vou have any- 
thing more to say to that fellow, I shall 
never speak to you again. What I 
mean to say is, people are talking about 
you, and I won't stand it. I came here 
to speak to you about it, and I hardly 
expected to—well—I mean : 

“Oh, ves, vou always mean well,” she 
cried, impatiently. “But isn’t your 
coming here rather imprudent? Your 
mother, you know, might hear of it.” 

What the duke said may be char- 
itably described as discourteous. 

“T shan't speak to you again, Helen,” 
he wound up, “unless you do as I wish.” 

“T shall be sorry, of course,’ she an- 
swered, coldly, “but you must please 
yourself.” 

The duke was even more impolite in 
his utterance than before. Her cheeks 
grew scarlet. 

“You forget yourself,” she 
“And you forget that the fact of your 
having been born a duke does not re- 
lieve you from the ordinary obligations 
of a gentleman.” And with that part- 
ing sting she left him to rejoin the poet. 

Now, as it happened, the Duchess of 
Starlingford did to hear of her 
son’s transgression, and he spent an un- 
comfortable half hour with her next 
day. This resulted in his leaving Eng- 
land on the morrow by her command 
and on pain of the cessation of the lib- 
eral allowance which she made him. 

Curiously enough, Lumley crossed 
the Channel on the same day, summoned 
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suddenly to Cannes to the deathbed of 
one of his aunts. He left the lawyer to 
make his excuses and explain his sud- 
den departure to a host of common 
friends. But to Helen he wrote, him- 
self, a letter rather longer than the mere 
communication of his departure de- 
manded, and containing dark hints of 
happenings when he should return. 

But he returned not so speedily as he 
expected. His aunt recovered, and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would stay on 
—she found him so useful. His cousin 
Marjory had grown up a remarkably 
good-looking young woman, he discov- 
ered, and so he stayed until the winter 
had set in. 

Some friends of his aunt’s who had 
stopped at Cannes on their way to Al- 
giers in December, invited him to join 
them. The party contained a delightful 
creature fresh from a Paris convent 
school, untouched as yet by sophistica- 
tion. The poet tore himself away from 
his Cousin Marjory, and went. 

He wintered in Algiers, and in Eng- 
land none but his solicitors knew of his 
whereabouts. In April he proposed to 
the lady who was to blame for this, and 
was refused. For two days he was 
very miserable, then suddenly—similia 
similibus curantur—he remembered 
Helen Martingale, and marveled that in 
the contemplation of a shallow school- 
girl he should have so long forgotten 
her. 

Three days later he left for England. 
At Calais the first man he saw on the 
packet was the Duke of Starlingford. 
His grace treated him to a glare, and 
he the duke to a mild irrecognizing 
glance. 

He put up at a hotel in town; looked 
in at his club, and permitted a man he 
knew to carry him off to a reception. 
There again one of the first men he met 


was his grace of Starlingford. It oc- 
curred to him that the duke must by 
now be of age, and he wondered 


whether his grace would enter the lists 
with him again. He rather hoped he 
would; he would enjoy the contest. 
The duke looked at him, and specu- 
lated upon the uses to which Lumley 
might have put his absence—ignorant 
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also of the fact that Lumley had been 
out of England for the past ten months. 

That very morning Starlingford had 
come across the year-old letter from 
Vavasour. “There is an _ outsider 
down here, a lawyer chap named 
Hawksley, who,” etc. The duke had 
smiled over Vavasour’s mistake in the 
name. “So like Vavvy,” he had said to 
himself, “he always did mix up these 
bourgeois names horribly.” 

He looked across at the poet now, and 
scowled. But the poet was smiling 
ecstatically. His gaze had just rested 
upon Helen Martingale’s face. She 
came toward him, smiling also. The 
poet was transported by the sweetness 
of that smile. What a fool he had been 
to have lingered abroad! 

They shook hands effusively. 

“Wherever have you been hiding all 
these months?” she cried. And _ the 
duke, within earshot, winced and won- 


‘ dered. 


“Hiding from the sun,” murmured 
the poet. 

“Sh!” She laughed. ‘Tommy will 
be jealous if he hears you.” 

Just then Lumley caught sight of 
Hawksley’s rubicund visage—more ru- 
bicund even than when last he had seen 
it. The man of law grinned a welcome. 

“Nellie has wonderful eyes,” he cried. 
“She spotted you the moment you en- 
tered the room.” 

The poet was mystified. 
was the duke in the background. 
a lady swept up to them. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Hawksley, there 
you are,” she cried. 

The poet felt a cold perspiration start 
on his brow, and glanced at Tommy 
with a smile that was positively sickly. 

“Hawksley,” muttered the duke in 
the background. “Hawksley!” 

Then realization swept down 
him like a flood. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” said he. 

\s Lumley, in a very dejected frame 
of mind, was leaving the house, some 
one touched him on the shoulder. It 
was the Duke of Starlingford. 

“T owe you an apology, Mr. Lumley, 
for not believing you last year at Stoll- 
bridge. I mean that in fact there was 
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a mistake. I was told that a man named 
Hawksley was—well, I mean—was pay- 
ing addresses to Miss Martingale. I 
somehow mixed up his name _ with 
yours, and well—I mean, I’m sorry.” 
“You mixed up his name with mine,” 
echoed the poet. And his memory call- 
ing up his interview with the duke that 
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had done a few moments before. And 
even as the duke had muttered so did 
he now mutter: 

“Well, I’m hanged,” or words of very 
similar sound. Which shows that in 
moments of great emotion a duke and a 
poet may avail themselves of very sim- 
ilar phrases to express very similar feel- 


day, he also realized even as the duke ings. 


x 


THE VIOLIN 


‘THE human heart’s a seasoned violin; 
Four masters play the four responsive strings— 
The G that groans, the D that softly prays, 
The A that laughs, and treble E that sings. 


G 
A sombre span across the gulfs of night, 
Whereon the master of a hopeless prayer 
Has improvised a cheerless monody 
Of echoes from the valley of despair. 


D 
The master’s soothing chord when sorrow weeps, 
And hope, the quiet comforter, is near— 
A strand of sunlight shining in the bow, 
But on the string the beading of a tear. 


A 
The mellow note of love, that, out of tune, 
Is harsher than raw sorrow, or despair; 
But, under master touches, clear and true, 
Is sweet as swallows, wooing summer air. 


E 
The silver thread that glimmers in the weave 
Of every masterpiece. A whistling boy 
First strung it on the wondrous violin— 
And plays it now—the silver string of joy. 
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But when the masters play, the four as one, 
Despair and love and joy and sorrow’s part, 
O then—and not till then—shall mortal hear 
The strangest sweetest music of the heart! 
; Atoysius COLL. 











A QUESTION OF ANCESTRY 


By Harriet A. Nash 


LEWELLYN =sstood before’ the 

, kitchen mirror, ostentatiously 

brushing the pale mustache that 
adorned his sunburned face. The firm 
mouth beneath the mustache was set in 
lines of sullen determination, and the 
broad shoulders squared themselves 
with an air of aggressive dignity. The 
dignity lessened somewhat as Llewellyn 
stooped to assure himself that each hair 
on the top of his blond head was in cor- 
rect position ; and a close observer would 
have noticed that he gave anxious 
glances in the mirror toward the re- 
flected figures of the other occupants of 
the room. 

No one spoke. Mrs. Marvison clicked 
her knitting needles vigorously, and held 
her head firmly erect, as became one 
who could trace her ancestry back 
through sturdy pioneers and stately co- 
lonials to a peer of the English realm. 
The eldest daughter of the house drew 
her needle, with a spiteful jerk, through 
a strip of muslin she was embroider- 
1g, while the younger, wearing a deeply 
ijured air, tatted mournfully, pausing 
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occasionally in her work to wipe away 
a tear which rolled down her rosy cheek. 
It was all too evident from their atti- 
tudes that Llewellyn was under the ban 
of the feminine displeasure. No one 
offered to arrange his necktie, or made 
fond inquiries as to the hour of his 
probable return. The lighted candles 
were arranged to throw dark shadows 
upon the mirror, and the boots he was 
wont to find well greased, and warming 
before the fireplace, hung stiff and cold 
in the entry closet. Llewellyn stamped 
them on vigorously, and made some 
commotion in a prolonged search for his 


red mittens, which he finally found in 
his overcoat pocket. Then he rattled 
the door latch in indication of his ap- 
proaching departure. Silence still. A 
moment later the door banged behind 
him, loosening the tongue of one sister 
and the tears of the other, as if by 
magic. 

Llewellyn made his way up the lane 
toward the barn, rehearsing the argu- 
ments with which he could silence them 
would they but voice their grievance to 
his ears. ‘‘Maria and Susie could gone 
and welcome,” he said. “Mebbe ’tain’t 
always pleasant for a feller to do his 
courtin’ with his sisters lookin’ on. And 
I ain’t the first to say they might have 
steady company of their own if they 
wan't so set up and proud feelin’. But 
I’d be the last to throw it at them.” 

He pushed the cumbersome _ two- 
seated pung back into its corner, and 
drew forth the new swell-backed sleigh 
with an air of satisfaction. Old Reu- 
ben who for years had drawn the pung 
up and down the long hills with the se- 
date air of a family horse, stepped gin- 
gerly about, sniffing at the gilt scroll on 
the sleigh and conducting himself gen- 
erally in a most coltish manner. Llew- 
ellyn was conscious of three heads 
pressed against the lighted pane, as he 
drove out of the yard. 

“They might have gone and wel- 
come,” he repeated, with a fecling of 
justification in his own generosity. 
“Jest as they always have. There ain’t 
many fellows does better by their sisters 
if I do say it.” 

His sense of injury deepened as a 
long list of brotherly kindnesses arose 
before him. All this domestic commo- 
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tion, because he had simply asserted his 
privilege of choosing the fourth occu- 
pant of the blue pung. “Let ’em stay 
to home, then,” he said, rousing from 
his reverie as Reuben, with an air of as- 
surance, turned into a narrow lane, at 
the end of which the outlines of a large 
house were dimly visible through the 
softly falling snow. Llewellyn could 
discern another face at a lighted win- 
dow. He jerked ,sharply upon the 
reins, and a cut of the whip sent the as- 
tonished horse back into the highway. 
Reuben’s sense of injury was aroused 
now, and for some moments his mas- 
ter was fully occupied in curbing the fu- 
rious speed in which his indignation 
found vent. When it was at last ac- 
complished, the dim brick house was 
far behind them; but Llewellyn, no 
longer complacent in sense of injury, 
still saw the face at the window, and 
wondered uneasily if its owner had rec- 
ognized the music of his bells. 

“T don’t care,” he assured himself, de- 
fiantly. ‘There never was anything se- 
rious between us, anyhow. The girls 
always bein’ along, and Maria settin’ on 
the front seat with me stopped any 
chance of that. Besides, there’s plenty 
better company for Squire Baker’s 
daughter than I be, an’ she knows it. 
There was that time she went off with 
Tom Martin when he come with a span; 
and chose John Briggs for partner be- 
cause he smelt of perfumery. Her goin’ 
kind of regular with me and the girls 
was only flirtin’, anyhow. We both 
meant it so.” 

Llewellyn had worked himself into a 
comfortable frame of mind once more, 
when he finally stopped Reuben be- 
fore a low, gray house, and alighting, 
rapped with unwonted politeness upon 
the green front door. The first fam- 
ilies of Molunkus did not neighbor with 
the Griggs family, and a sense of con- 
straint was strong upon Llewellyn as 
he stood for the first time upon their 
doorstep. “Your beau’s come, Rachel,” 
called a shrill voice within, and a 
slender figure in crimson cape and hood 
ran out a side door and around to 
Llewellyn’s side. “We don’t use that 
door,” Rachel explained, forbearing to 
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add that the family potatoes were stored 
in the entry. 

“Did you come down across?” she 
asked laughingly, as her escort tucked 
the fur robes about her. Llewellyn 
echoed the laugh as he glanced up at 
the high snow-covered hill, which arose 
between the Griggs’ estate and_ his 
mother’s farm. “The longest way’s the 
shortest sometimes,” he answered. 

The daughter of the Griggs’ house- 
hold had been long an exile from her 
home. Llewellyn remembered her as a 
shy little girl, with large, wild eyes, 
who came fitfully to the district school 
or roamed about the fields at her will. 
The process which had developed the 
ragged child into the glorious creature 
beside him, Molunkus had not been per- 
mitted to behold. A relative had taken 
her away, and Molunkus forgot her ex- 
istence until she suddenly burst upon its 
view at singing school, four weeks be- 
fore this snowy night, a brilliantly beau- 
tiful girl of twenty, with a marvelous 
voice, which sent the country singing 
master into ecstasies of delight. The 
status of the Griggs family arose in the 
community. Shiftless, dishonest, gen- 
erally disreputable, they might be, but 
a young woman of this sort could not 
be ignored. After all, as Mrs. Marvi- 
son kindly argued to her neighbors, 
Rachel was not to be blamed for her 
parents, and was really a remarkable 
young woman. No doubt the girl would 
marry well, and become a credit to the 
community. But Mrs. Marvison was 
speaking in generalities. When, a little 
later, she found herself obliged to apply 
her reasoning specifically, it failed to 
give her satisfaction. It was to be ex- 
pected that her neighbors’ sons come 
under the spell of Rachel’s fair face; 
but when it became evident that her own 
Llewellyn surpassed them all in the 
depth of his infatuation, Mrs. Marvison 
descended to the level of ordinary 
mothers, commanding, arguing, ridi- 
culinge—but in vain. Her Llewellyn— 
who had, from childhood, been ordained 
as a future companion of Squire Baker’s 
only daughter, the most eligible of all 
Molunkus maidens! 

It had begun at a 


party where 
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Llewellyn chose Rachel as partner for 
five successive games, while Fannie 
Baker, on the haircloth sofa, between 
Maria and Susan, looked on with well 
simulated indifference—increased with 
every word of opposition spoken at 
home, where the sisters promptly re- 
ported his dereliction—until this morn- 
ing, Llewellyn, with a defiant air, had 
announced over his griddle-cakes that 
he meant to take Rachel Griggs to sing- 
ing-school this evening. Maria, feebly 
seconded by Susan, had promptly de- 
clined to be conveyed thither in Rachel’s 
company. Mrs. Marvison recalling, in 
sarcastic tones, a‘long line of faults and 
failings which could, indeed, with per- 
fect truth be laid at the Griggs’ thresh- 
old, had finally sought refuge in her 
kitchen apron, from the depths of which 
she sobbed her thankfulness that the 
father of her wayward son had not been 
spared to see this day. There had been 
a dreary dinner of pork and potatoes; a 
silent supper of cold bread and dried 
apple-sauce, all of which went to assure 
the one male member of the family that 
he was in deepest disgrace. But all dis- 
comforts were forgotten as he sat in the 
swelled-back sleigh beside Rachel, 
listening to her merry voice, and mar- 
veling that he had been so favored of 
fate as to win her preference. 

There were significant glances about 
the schoolroom when Llewellyn and 
Rachel entered the low door. Fannie, 
who had driven thither under the pro- 
saic escort of her father’s hired man, 
failed to see them, so deeply was she 
engrossed in conversation with the 
schoolmaster. But Llewellyn was all 
unconscious of significant looks or 
averted heads; to him the flaring 
candles revealed but one face—Rachel’s. 
And the chorus missed his heavy bass, 
as he sat in silence, listening to her 
clear voice, and dreaming dreams. It 
was something of a trial, to find at in- 
termission that the other young men of 
Molunkus were not inclined to yield to 
his supremacy without a struggle; but 
the very annoyance brought pleasure, 
for Rachel turned from all others at his 
approach, and her “Mr. Llewellyn” was 
full of admiring respect. Fannie Baker 


had been wont to join in his sisters’ 
banter, and Llewellyn recalled resent- 
fully that she had once called him 
“towhead.” 

It was a matter of small consequence 
that he found the kitchen door bolted 
against him on his late return that 
night, and was obliged to make an igno- 
minious entrance through the wood- 
shed loft; or that the customary lunch 
of pie and milk was missing from the 
pantry shelf. Llewellyn  contentedly 
devoured a biscuit, and warmed his 
fingers by the candle, since the kitchen 
fire’ was long since carefully buried. 

The swelled-back sleigh which held 
but two, became old Reuben’s constant 
companion. Dust gathered upon the 
old blue pung, and Maria Marvison, 
with the air of one whom fate has 
blighted, withdrew from the social life 
of Molunkus. Susan, after long plead- 
ing, won consent to receive the atten- 
tions of a young blacksmith at Mo- 
lunkus Corners, and went her way, in- 
dependent of brotherly care. “It isn’t 
what I once looked for, for a daughter 
of mine,” Mrs. Marvison declared 
mournfully; “but with such family 
connections as may be ours, we can no 
longer confine ourselves exclusively to 
schoolmasters and professional men.” 

It might have afforded Mrs. Marvi- 
son relief, had she known that during 
all this winter, the footsteps of her way- 
ward son never once led him across the 
Griggs’ threshold. Rachel sometimes 
extended a lukewarm invitation, but 
Llewellyn was fain to postpone the day 
when he must accept the Griggs family 
as his intimates. “They're good 
enough,” he argued to himself. “Jest 
as good as I, if they ain’t quite so well 
off. I never caught none of them doing 
anything dishonest.” Nevertheless the 
thought that Hank and Dick Griggs 
would some day have the right to call 
him brother was disquieting. Llewellyn 
held long arguments with himself, now 
considering the possibility of separating 
Rachel entirely from her family, and 
again assuring himself that the family 
was all he could desire. 

With the melting days of early spring 
Llewellyn found abundant occupation in 
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the making of syrup among the maple 
woods that covered the hill behind his 
mother’s house. From the little log 
building he could look down upon the 
gray roofs of the Griggs’ cottage. 

He moved one morning about the 
camp, with the air of one who has 
burned his bridges behind him, and has 
no longer any hope of retreat. The 
night before he had announced to 
Rachel his intention of spending this 
evening at her home, and Rachel, her 
face expressive of every emotion save 
pleasure, had simply answered “Well.” 

“T needn’t see the family much more 
than to pass the time of day,” reflected 
Llewellyn. “We'll be off by ourselves 
in the fore room, of course, and then I 
shall ask her. It might just as well 
be this fall.” He drew from his inner 
pocket a ring of gold, with a dark red 
stone, and held it admiringly in the sun- 
light. 

“T must get about building soon,” he 
said, as he replaced the ring. “One 
house never can hold ’em all, even if 
Susie marries, as seems likely.” 

A faint sound behind the camp 
aroused him. With cautious steps he 
turned in its direction, and an instant 
later held suspended by the collar a 
freckle-faced boy of eight—the young- 
est of the tribe of Griggs. In one hand 
the boy held a brown earthen pitcher, 
which he had been stealthily filling from 
the huge can of syrup, cooling in a 
snowdrift. 

“Tet me be,” shrieked the child, fail- 
ing in his terror to recognize his cap- 
tor. ‘I’m only jest a-borrowin’. Ma’s 
out of sweetin’, and Sis’ beau’s comin’ 
to-night. She’s got to have ginger- 
bread to pass ’round. Ma told me to.” 

Llewellyn loosened his hold upon the 


boy’s collar. “I was foolin’,” he said 
weakly. “You're welcome to the 
syrup.” On second thought, picturing 


Rachel’s horror should she hear of the 
event, he called Tommy back and gave 
him a silver quarter to say nothing be- 
fore her concerning the adventure. 

It was with mingled emotions that 
Llewellyn stood that evening upon the 
Griggs’ doorstone. Rachel, more beau- 
tiful than ever in her red cashmere 
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dress and coral earrings, ushered him 
into the family living-room. He had 
hoped for Hank and Richard’s absence 
from home, but they sat coatless and 
collarless, on each side the kitchen table, 
engaged in a game of High-Low-Jack. 
Tommy whittled contentedly upon the 
hearth, the head of the house smoked 
cheerfully in the chimney corner, and 
Mrs. Griggs, who, in his younger days, 
Llewellyn had firmly believed to be a 
witch, shuffled a soiled pack of cards 
with which she had been telling the fam- 
ily fortune, when the visitor arrived. 
Llewellyn looked about the large room, 
mentally calculated the outside dimen- 
sions of the house, and decided with 
sinking heart that the Griggs’ domicile 
afforded no “fore room.” 

The Griggs brothers nodded a ‘“‘good- 
evening,” and went on with their game. 
Griggs senior, with an air which was 
both cordial and paternal, talked politics 
at Llewellyn, and made some interested 
inquiries about his spring work; Mrs. 
Griggs kindly volunteered to tell his for- 
tune, and generously promised him a 
handsome wife, with “big black eyes 
and a singing voice.” Rachel patiently 
waited the hour when the rest of the 
family should retire. 

The gingerbread appeared in due 
season, supported by a pitcher of cider 
and a basin of russet apples. Llewellyn, 
struggling to control his thoughts, found 
himself wondering from whose orchard 
the apples had come. His own crop of 
russets had fallen short last fall. And 
in the midst of his reverie Tommy ap- 
proached with a whispered supplica- 
tion for “another one of them silver 
moneys.” Llewellyn slipped a half-dol- 
lar into his hand when Rachel was not 
looking—these, then, were his future 
relatives. 

It was better, after he and Rachel had 
the room to themselves, but though he 
lingered until past midnight, the words 
he had come to say remained unuttered. 

“T thought ’twan’t right to ask her 
anywhere but under her father’s roof,” 
he reflected on his homeward drive. 
“But that’s the one place where I never 
can ask her. Maybe goin’ home from 
meetin’ some night. Out under the 
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stars with just she and me. I’ve 
got to have Rachel, but I can’t marry 
the rest of ’em.” 

Spring rapidly advanced. As soon 
as planting was over, piles of lumber 
appeared on a little knoll opposite the 
Marvison house, and Maria exclaimed 
in indignation at the size of the cellar, 
which deepened day by day under the 
strong arms of Llewellyn and his hired 
assistants. Passers-by cast interested 
glances toward it, and all Molunkus 
looked forward to a wedding. And still 
the red stone ring lay in the pocket of 
Llewellyn’s Sunday waistcoat, and the 
decisive words were unspoken. “There’s 
time enough,” he assured himself, rest- 
lessly. ‘‘We ain’t been keepin’ company 
six months yet, and there’s them that 
vaits six years. I can’t live without 
Rachel, that’s certain. But I keep 
hopin’ for an earthquake to swaller the 
rest of ’em.” 

Susie was engaged to the blacksmith, 
and preparations for a quiet wedding 
went on apace. ‘‘We might’s well hurry 
it up, before any actual disgrace comes 


upon us through the Griggses,’ Mrs. 
Marvison declared. 

Llewellyn, sorting potatoes in his 
mother’s cellar one spring morning, 


listened to the chatter overhead, which 
made a running accompaniment to his 
own thoughts. A sudden breeze opened 
the door, and his mother’s voice floated 
down to him, clear and shrill. 

“I’ve only one hope left,” she said. 
“We all know Sybilla Griggs was a 


gypsy before she married Si. And I 
haven’t a mite of doubt but what 
Rachel’s a child she stole from some 


well-to-do family.” 

Llewellyn’s heart leaped. Why had 
he never thought of this before? There 
could be no possible doubt that his 
mother was correct. Rachel was no kin 
to the Griggs family; henceforth his 
strongest ambition should be to prove 
her true parentage. And even if he 
failed (for the shrewd cunning of Sy- 
billa Griggs would not easily be trapped 
into repudiating so attractive a daughter 
as Rachel), it was enough that he him- 
self were satisfied. Moreover, there had 
been in his mother’s tone a yielding to 
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the inevitable, a helpless desire to make 
the best of things, for which Llewellyn 
had never dared to hope. It promised 
at least peace for future days. 

He went about his work all day with 
new enthusiasm, and at night, after a 
careful toilet, started on his way over 
the hill, through the woods, to the 
Griggs’ cottage. In his pocket, in place 
of the “silver moneys” which Tommy 
never failed to demand, was one hun- 
dred dollars in gold—a _ long-hoarded 
treasure, with which he hoped to pur- 
chase from Sybilla Griggs the secret of 
Rachel’s birth. 

It was a short cut through the woods 
Llewellyn had reached the maple grove, 
his feet making no sound on the leafy 
wood road, when a sound of voices, 
muffled and subdued, reached his ear. 
He paused. Surely that was a light, 
shining from the crevices in the sugar- 
house wall. Llewellyn went closer, and 
threw his strong shoulder against the 
door, which, as he surmised, was bolted 
on the inside. The occupants sprang to 
their feet as the door fell in, but, recog- 
nizing the newcomer, dropped back with 
a look of relief. A small fire flickered 
under the kettle, and by its light Llew- 
ellyn recognized Hank and Richard 
Griggs. ‘We was talkin’ about you,” 
the elder said, coolly. “I’m glad you 
happened in. It’s all in the family, and 
you won’t let it out on Sis’ account. 
She’s the trump card in our fam’ly, Sis 
is. 

“What do you want?” asked 
Llewllyn shortly, stifling a desire to 
strangle him. 

“You continued Hank, easily, 
“me and Rich got into trouble, shovin’ 
off a little bogus money over to Dug- 
ville last week. The officers is after us, 
and we calculate a trip to Canada’d be 
better for our healths than a spell in 
Thomaston. But it’s quite a walk from 
here to Canada, and there’s more danger 
of gettin’ caught”—he paused insinuat- 
ingly. Llewellyn drew a compact roll 
from his pocket, and opened it slowly. 
Then he flung the ten gold eagles on the 
earthen floor. 

“There,” he said, despairingly. “For 
Heaven’s sake get as far away as that 
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can carry you, and never show your 
faces in Molunkus again.” 

“Oh, we'll be back when it blows 


over,” promised Richard, cheerily, as he 
scrambled for his half of the money. 

Llewellyn paid no visit to the Griggs’ 
house that night. His honest soul 
shrank within him, at his own guilt in 
assisting the criminals to escape, and he 
was more than ever determined to prove 
that Rachel was no kin to the two fu- 
gitives. Yet the money which was to 
have bought the secret was gone. How 
to replace it Llewellyn could not see. 
For though the Marvison farm was 
large and prosperous, ready money was 
not plenty, and Llewellyn’s own savings 
had already been invested in lumber for 
his house. 

“T shall have to sell the colt,” he de- 
cided at last, with a pang of regret. 
“He'll bring a hundred any day, and Joe 
Green has wanted him a good while.” 

He stroked the white face of his sorrel 
pet, as he led it from the stall next morn- 
ine. “You and me’s like brothers, old 
fellow,” he said tenderly, ‘“‘and I looked 
forward to me and Rachel travelin’ 
many a mile on the road of life behind 
you; but there don't seem to be any 
other way.” 

Before noon he was home again, an 
empty halter dangling in his hand and 
a hundred dollars in his pocket—prosaic 
greenbacks this time. 

Molunkus was ringing with the crime 
and escape of the Griggs brothers. Mrs. 


Marvison wore an air of crushed dig-' 


nity ; Maria made spiteful remarks about 
escaped convicts; and Susie’s eyes were 
red. Llewellyn noticed, with inward 
concern, that the wedding preparations 
had ceased, and the ring was gone from 
Susie’s finger. 

“Susie’s broke her engagement,” his 
mother announced to Maria, ignoring 
his presence. “She didn’t feel it was 
right to hold James to it under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

There was salt codfish for dinner and 
dried-apple pie, which Llewellyn dis- 
liked. 

He could not bring himself to visit 
Rachel that night. By to-morrow her 
brethers (adopted brothers, Llewellyn 
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was careful to call them in his thoughts) 
would be safely out of the country. 
Then, by bribery, persuasion, threats— 
any means in his power—he would 
wring from the old fortune teller the se- 
cret which meant so much to him. 
There was another restless night. Llew- 
ellyn arose in the misty morning light, 
and strolled up to the barn for a look at 
Roger’s empty stall. “I can’t seem to 
realize he’s gone,” he said, mournfully. 
He had nearly reached the barn when 
the great door noiselessly swung out- 
ward and a woman appeared. A tall 
woman, whose calico morning dress was 
torn and soiled, and whcse hair hung in 
wild disorder about her face. Upon 
her feet were a pair of men’s heavy 
boots, and under her arm a man’s straw 
hat, whose contents explained her pres- 
ence here—it was filled with eggs. 
“Gypsy,” decided Llewellyn. But the 
startled black eyes met his with a look 
of recognition. Llewellyn leaned against 
the pump. “Rachel,” he groaned. Even 
then the full significance of the situation 
did not reach him; his mind was fully 
occupied with one stupendous fact. Ra- 
chel—in that array, with pale cheeks 


and lusterless eyves—was the living 
counterpart of Sybilla Griggs. There 
could be no doubt that the two were 


mother and child. 

Rachel gave a startled cry, dropped 
the eggs in a white and golden mass at 
Llewellyn’s feet, and fled—over the 
fence, and up the hill to the friendly 
shelter of the woods. Llewellyn, dumb 
and paralyzed, watched her out of sight. 
Then he slowly entered the barn, fasten- 
ing the door behind him, and settled 
himself on a milking stool in Roger’s 
empty stall. 

The mists rolled downward from the 
hills, and floated away before the sun, 
but Llewellyn did not see. The break- 
fast horn blew long and loud, but he 
failed to hear it. It was ten o'clock be- 
fore he aroused from his reverie, and 
arose, looking from the narrow window, 
up the hill toward the woods. 

“Tt’s born and bred in her,” he said, 
drearily. “And so far as I go myself, 
I could take her, knowin’ it all, and 
maybe put up with them that’s her flesh 











and blood for her sake. And as for 
mother’n Maria ’twould serve ‘em right. 
Susie don’t count much, anyhow; a new 
dress’d make up to her for losing Jim 
Hunter, and a pretty girl like her don't 
lack for chances, let her brother's con- 
nections be what they will. Nor neither 
do I care for the dead and gone genera- 
tions mother’s forever throwin’ in my 
So far as all them things go, I'd 
follow her home this minute, and ask 
her to marry me, with the old man anid 
woman both lookin’ on. But that ain't 
all. There’s responsibilities of ancestry 
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laid upon every man, and I’ve no right 
to make Si Griggs grandfather to my 
children and my children’s children, and 
mingle thievin’ blood with mine down, 
inaybe, through countless generations. 
I can’t do it. Every human bein’ that 
comes into this world’s got a divine 
right to a fair startin’ off. God forbid 
that I should hamper my own flesh and 
blood with qualities inherited from Lord 
knows how many generations of gypsies 
and Griggses. Never—never.” 

The Marvisons, mother and daugh- 
ters, watched with growing perplexity, 
as the lumber for the new house was 
loaded upon heavy teams and disap- 
peared down the road. But the stern 
face and set lips of the son and brother 
did not invite questioning. The per- 
plexity changed to hope, when a day 
later, load after load of rocks and earth 
were poured into the nearly completed 
cellar. dispatched a note to 
James Hunter, inviting him to call that 
evening. A chicken pie appeared at 
dinner, and some one suggested hot bis- 
cuits and honey for the evening meal. 
Llewellyn pointedly ignored it all and 
ate bread and milk with dignified re- 
serve. In his pocket reposed a folded 
note, which Tommy had exchanged for 
a silver dollar a few hours before. 
“You needn’t come any more,” Rachel 


Susie 
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wrote, peremptorily. “I see by your 
face this morning you thought more of 
them few eggs than me. If there’s any- 
thing I hate it’s meanness.” 

“Sis’s packin’ up to go back to the 
city,” Tommy said, enviously. “Wish’t 
‘twas me.” 

Llewellyn sent her a few kindly writ- 
ten words of farewell, inclosing, with 
some misgiving, the price of his sorrel 
colt, and the red stone ring. They were 
not returned. 


\s he arose to 1 


leave the dinner table, 
Maria nudged her mother meaningly. 
Mrs. Marvison cleared her throat. 
“Ain't vou goin’ to be married, Llewel- 
lyn?” asked, timidly. Llewellyn 
turned. 

“Yes, I be,’ he answered shortly. 
“Jest as soon as I get ready. And I’m 
goin’ to choose my wife for myself. But 
I ain't goin’ to marry Si Griggs’ daugh- 
ter, if that’s what you mean.” 

Two winters later, the old pung, with 
a fresh coating of green paint, might 
have been seen following old Reuben 
over the snowy hills to singing-school. 
Maria occupied the back seat alone, 
while the two in front conversed in 
tones too low to reach her ears. 

“It’s all right, Llewellyn,” Fannie 
said, softly. “I haven’t anything to 
overlook or forgive. Only—they say 
Rachel’s married to a professor of jug- 
glery, and her and him together make a 
sight of money—but I never felt as if 
you used her just right. It seemed a 
mean thing to throw her over for: what 
her brothers did.” 

Llewellyn drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. 

“IT kind of lost my head that winter,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “And only duty 
and responsibility saved me from a mis- 
take I could never have undone. But 
you needn't worry about Rachel—she 
broke it off herself.” 


she 
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By Francis Prevost 
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“T HE man who was sitting at the 
writing-table had not raised his 
head from between his hands for 

half an hour. 

When at last he lifted his face, after 
a third knock upon the door, the prints 
of his fingers were branded across its 
erayness in livid streaks. 

The hall-boy who entered, after wait- 
ing vainly for permission, handed him 
a telegram, which he opened and spread 
out on the desk before him. 

He stared at it blankly, with his tem- 
ples upon his wrists, until the boy, tired 
of waiting, asked if there were any an- 
swer. 

Terence turned 
though unable to 
ence. 

The boy repeated his question, and 
Terence shook his head, resting it again 
upon his hands as the door closed upon 
the messenger, gazing down uncompre- 
hendingly upon the thin pink sheet. 


and looked at him as 
account for his pres- 


ntly, however, the meaning of 
iy before him filtered into his 
It was an invitation of 
no moment, but it needed a reply. He 
drew out a sheaf of forms from a pig- 
eonhole, wrote a refusal, rang for the 
boy, and sent it off. 

The incident passed at once from his 
mind, but it had disturbed his absorp- 
tion. 

He arose and paced slowly and aim- 
lessly ahout the room, gazing blindly 
out of the window and at the engrav- 
ings upon the walls. There was some- 
thing curious in the combined loose- 
ness and stiffness of his movements: he 
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consciousness. 
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seemed literally to be dragging himself 
about. 

When he sat down again he turned 
his chair slightly from the table, and 
leaning back in it, stared out at the gray 
day with a look of dazed pain upon his 
face. 

So he remained while an hour went 
over; as still, as empty, as a deserted 
house. 

Then, with a deeper breath and the 
same confused slowness in his move- 
ments, he drew an envelope from his 
pocket, and spread out the sheet within 
it upon the desk. The lines it carried 
covered but a single page, and he had 
read them through a dozen times. 

They came from a woman whom he 
had loved more than his own soul, and 
they cast him, with freezing contempt, 
out of her sight forever. 

He read the bitter words again, 
hoping their sharp edge would make a 
wound of self-respect in the conscious- 
ness they had benumbed. But he tried 
in vain to hurt his pride, or by any 
fresh vexation to escape from the tor- 
ment of his thoughts. 

Earth is jealous of its anodynes, even 
of pain that brings oblivion or of death 
that means He refolded the 
letter and returned it to his pocket, 
knowing that in half an hour he would 
be reading it again, 

Meanwhile a new 
him. 

Leaning forward, he slid back a se- 
cret door in the top of his desk, and 
took from the space behind it a bundle 
of letters. They were in envelopes of 
almost every hue and shape, but all were 
directed by the same hand, in a vain, 
weak, sprawling character. 


or 
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release. 


impulse moved 








Terence drew the packet toward him, 
and set his fingers on the string. 

Then, with a shudder, he pushed it 
from him, and thrust his face into his 
hands. 

Under those harlequin covers were 
hidden the one chance of happiness for 
his life, and the reputation of a woman. 

He could make them yield which of 
the two he chose; but the other must be 
destroyed. 


II. 


It was nearly two years since he had 
first seen his name written in that hand, 
a very short while after he had made 
acquaintance with the writer. 

She had stirred his curiosity from the 
moment he met her; partly by some- 
thing tragic in her beauty, which was 
indubitable; partly by some quality 
which he found repellent even in her at- 
traction. She bore a well-known name, 
but her husband’s estates were encum- 
bered; every place he had was let, and 
they entertained but little. Terence had 
known the latter slightly for some years, 
and disliked him extremely. He was a 
man with a predilection for any sport in 
which something suffered, provided it 
could be followed in comfort; and he 
openly lamented having married for 
love—as he termed it—instead of put- 
ting up his peerage to the bidding of 
the States. 

Terence had pitied any one who 
might have to do with him, and was 
thus already at a sympathetic angle on 
meeting his wife. 

She surprised him by her detachment 
from the world in which she lived. She 
viewed it with vague eyes, knowing of 
its happenings only from what was told 
her, and divining neither their prob- 
ability nor their consequence. 

Nothing, dropped into her mind, 
seemed to fructify; it lay there like seed 
upon a rock. 

To Terence, whose chief resource was 
his ignorance, such detachment ap- 
peared incredible. 

He thought her beauty of itself would 
have proved a sufficient link with life, 
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or with at least the deadlier forms of it 
which wear the name in London. A 
woman with her eyes was generally en- 
abled to foresee some of the surprises 
in the Book of Judgment. Men looked 
to that. 

But it was clear to Terence that she 
foresaw nothing. If corruption had 
approached her, it had failed to get not 
a hearing only, but a seeing. What- 
ever place there might be for it in her 
heart, there was plainly none in her in- 
telligence; she did not even know it by 
sight. 

Terence guessed that from the men 
she knew, and by the way she knew 
them. She had evidently no instructive 
sense of a bad lot. A bad woman had 
that, and often added hatred to it; a 
good woman had it, and added pity. 
She had it not at all. 

He found, consequently, no compli- 
ment in the gracious way she had re- 
ceived him, and no seduction in the in- 
quiring sadness of her eyes. Since the 
meeting was at Ascot, and she was ex- 
quisitely dressed, he tried all the friv- 
olous topics he thought might interest 
her; then some of the serious ones 
which interested him. She seemed 
about equally bored with either, and he 
was surprised when she asked on part- 
ing, with a curious gravity of request, 
if he would come and see her. 

He saw her twice in town. She had 
named her day, but he had forgotten it 
and gone on another. So she wrote, 
finding his card, to arrange a meeting, 
and, after it, offered him ariother after- 
noon. Terence was on each occasion 
her only visitor, and surmised that he 
was not so by chance. 

Yet he found it difficult to account 
for the privilege. 

They seemed to have little in com- 
mon, not even the tongue in which they 
talked. Poth appeared to be _ trans- 
lating their thoughts before speaking 
them. 

Terence felt stupidly ineffective, and 
wondered in what straits of tedium she 
might be living on receiving, a day or 
two later, an invitation to spend a week 
end at Wallingford, where her husband 
had taken a summer house. 
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He hesitated; (to be desired despite 
such a show of dullness seemed almost 
pathetic) ; accepted, hoping that work 
would intervene; but in the end, went. 

He told himself that it would be out- 
door weather, a house party, and he 
should see little of his hostess. 

It was outdoor weather ; but the party 
had been arranged for pairing, and he 
saw little but his hostess. 

They spent the days upon the dozing 
river, and sat together late into the 
warm nights upon the lawn. 

He knew nothing about women, and 
did not understand their ways. There- 
fore he was gravely interested in the ac- 
count she set before him of her groping 
soul. 

He had never imagined any concep- 
tion of existence so out of touch with 
reality as were her beliefs. Her ideal- 
ism would have discredited a school- 
girl’s fiction, and she clung to it as 
though there were some merit in being 
deceived. 

Such determination to remain in the 
dark almost angered him. 

“But men and women aren't like 
that,” he expostulated more than once. 

“That’s what people are always tell- 
ing me,” she replied, pathetically; ‘‘but 
why aren’t they?” 

He hadn't, as he assured her, the re- 
motest notion; his interest lying, not in 
what men weren't, but in what they 
were. 

He tried to impart that interest in 
her, but without success. 

If men were the brutes they seemed 
proud to be, she asserted vigorously, 
she didn’t care how ill she knew them. 

But it was clear that she had higher 
hopes of humanity than she confessed, 
and it would have been clear to any one 
but Terence that those hopes were be- 
coming centered on himself. 

What men said of him had aroused her 
incredulous admiration, and he seemed 
to dislike women as much as he re- 
spected them. His honesty, his defer- 
ence, and his grave good looks attracted 
her from the first; his sympathy and 
discernment riveted the attraction. He 
reproved her optimism in vain; for was 
he not its embodiment ? 
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Terence, unconscious of being any- 
thing but a somewhat poor companion, 
discussed the sentiments she suggested, 
growing ever more astounded by her 
severance from realities, and mare 
touched by her unhappy days. 

Of her husband’s life he knew more 
than she had surmised, but she had sur- 
mised enough to make wifehood an in- 
dignity. His unfaithfulness, as a stye 
by which she had to live, soured for her 
every odor in the world. She had not 
the vigor to ignore it, nor the courage 
to escape. She had dreamed of mar- 
riage as a roval feast; she awoke to find 
herself among the swine. 

The discovery would have hardened 
some women into defiance; some would 
have sheltered with it their own in- 
trigues; but the shock cowed in her all 
further curicsity in existence. If life 
were really like the bit she had tasted, 
she preferred to starve. The other men 
she met seemed as horrible as her hus- 
band; they had the same speech, the 
same jests, the same dissipations. 

She shrank more and more into her- 
self; even women revolted her by their 
tolerance of men’s presumptions. 

Then Terence came. Like a plant 
grown in darkness, her anzemic delicacy 
of thought responded with an unhealthy 
exuberance to the first ray of sunlight. 
She listened to his silences and found 
them refreshing; then she drew him 
into speech. 

He spoke of much that she could not 
understand, but his obscurities were an 
intoxication, and not, as those of other 
men, a dread. She felt there was some- 
thing wide and fine behind his words; 
a coherence, an integrity; she was 
vaguely pleased to feel it there, though 
its quality did not interest her at all. 
What did was her own expansion in the 
atmosphere of sympathetic confidence 
it had created. 

Her expansiveness was, at times, dis- 
tasteful to him. The secrets of a.wom- 
an’s moral toilet table may be more dis- 
concerting than those her boudoir 
guarded. To be discursive about either 
seemed to him to lack the finer reticence 
of life. A man’s sight, if he could see 
at all, was a sufficient sentry to his ad- 
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miration; and the little it allowed him 
he might be suffered to enjoy. To label 
the false wherever one found it would 
be to leave a world only fit for fools. 

Terence, however, wronged her by 
imagining her confidences habitual. He 
suggested the insecurity of intrusting 
such things to men. 

“To men!” she exclaimed, shrinking. 
“Do ‘you suppose I do?” 

He did; but renounced the conception 
penitently in view of her dismay, and 
lent a more consciously honored, if 
more embarrassed, ear. But compas- 
sion overcame his embarrassment: and 
he thought less often of her indiscre- 
tions than of her loneliness. 

She asked him to spend a week at 
Wallingford when the season was over. 

“T have very few friends,” she said; 
“and no one but you has ever helped 
me to understand.” 

He wondered to what he had helped 
her, and whether he would recognize it 
if she told him; but he did not wonder 
if he might remit the helping; the disad- 
vantage in the gift of oneself being that 
the giving is never at an end. 

So he came to Wallingford again in 
September, when the moonlight fell 
nightly on white veils of mist, and: the 
world took on a golden ripeness in the 
mellow silent days. 

Some letters, in the meanwhile, had 
passed between them; letters which 
might have made Terence uneasy had 
he known what they meant. Instead, 
he answered them, and consigned their 
intentions to the chaos of feminine in- 
comprehensibility. Some of that chaos 
took a shape during his second stay at 
Wallingford sufficiently definite and dis- 
concerting. 

It was probably only what had been 
put, to no purpose, in her letters, but it 
had another significance when spoken 
with rather uncomfortable pauses and 
lit with the intensity of a woman’s very 
lovely eves. 


To mistake its meaning was impos- 
sible; to ignore it seemed to Terence a 
contemptible discretion. He could not 
withdraw his sympathy because it had 
been so dangerously misapplied, but he 
tried, with fraternal frankness, to ab- 
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stract from it the odor of personality 
with which she had scented it. 

He hoped to animate her with the big 
issues of life, but to a woman there is 
often no issue bigger than a man’s de- 
votion. 

As they hung in the skiff beneath the 
birches of the mill-pond one breathless 
afternoon, she let him realize the fruit- 
lessness of his intentions. 

The sun that filled the drowsy air fell 
in dazzling patches on her white frock ; 
there was not a sound save the dull 
drone of the weir, and deep in the shade 
a kingfisher sat motionless above the 
water, like a blue flame upon the bough. 

She had been silent for some while 
after his last remark, looking away from 
him toward the river; then, to Terence’s 
dismay, she leaned forward, hiding her 
face in her hands, and began to sob. 

He was paralyzed by his ignorance of 
any cause for tears, perplexed with self- 
reproaches, helplessness, and pity. It 
seemed equally absurd to ask why she 
was crying, or to offer comfort until he 
knew. He sat wretchedly mute for 
some moments, and at last begged her 
to let him hear what ailed her. 

She did not answer till he had re- 
peated the request, and then faltered be- 
tween her “Oh, you wouldn’t 
understand, couldn't understand. 
I’ve got no one to care for me, no one, 
no one!” 

He could think of no response to that 
which did not sound inane. He had 
not heard a woman cry since his sisters 
left the schoolroom, and no other form 
of consolation occurred to him than the 
brotherly which had served 
him then. 

Yet not till his ineptitude and ap- 
parent apathy became intolerable did he 
lean f 
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forward from the thwart and rest 
his hand upon her knee. 

With the channel of that touch be- 
tween them, the soothing trifles became 
easy which had _ been 
speech before. 

Uncertain of what she might find 
consoling, he spoke as to a child whom 
he had found in tears; a murmur merely 
of the gentleness and pity which were 
in his heart. 
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She paid, for some time, no heed to 
him, but her sobs relaxed, and presently, 
though with her face still hidden, she 
laid a wet hand on his. 

“Do you really mean it?” she 
tered, searchingly. 

“Of course I mean it,” he replied, 
wondering what his meaning was sup- 
posed to be, but resolute to stand to this 
poor creature for any kindness and for- 
titude there might be in the world. 

“You're very, very good,” she said; 
but her eyes had in them, even to his 
discernment, an appreciation of another 
sort of worth. 

That was at the beginning of the af- 
ternoon; yet, though he sculled her up 
stream later, to taste, melting in the 
heated air, the moist coolness under 
3ensington weir, and higher, afterward, 
to the “Swan” for tea, she made no ref- 
erence to that understanding which was 
by him so little understood. 

But she was more than usually silent, 
and there was a dream-haze across the 
purple depths of her eyes, which only 
parted when she looked at him. Then 
the wonderful color seemed to flood 
them, and she smiled faintly in the far- 
thest crevice of her lips, as though they 
had been touched by the tips of some 
feathery pleasure. 

But to Terence that sweetness of a 
shared secret in her smile was im- 
mensely discomposing. 

That, he recognized, when he came 
to look back, was the moment of warn- 
ing. 

At that he had his fears, never stirred 
before; at that he should have taken 
flight. 

Flight was the way of men; of 
timorous and importuned; perhaps, 
often, the only way. But he had not 
the courage for such a show of fear; 
even flight seemed to affront a wonian’s 
confidence. 

A sheaf of letters at breakfast offered 
him that bridge of fabulous affairs over 
which so many a man of wider expe- 
rience would have escaped. But he 
gave it never a thought. Where was 
fraternity in the world if one had to 
flee from the first woman who dared to 
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claim it? He would as soon have fled 
from an infectious fever! 

There were closer points in the com- 
parison than he supposed—though the 
world does not equally admire the man 
who imperils the safety of his life and 
him who risks the peace of it—but per- 
ception of them would not have changed 
his mind. 

He stayed because he could not go. 

The morning of the day that followed 
was spent by every one on the shady 
lawn. It was too hot for even the 
theory of movement, and plans were 
postponed until the afternoon. Terence 
had meant to sketch a piece of stone 
work at Church, but found 
himself enga red by his hostess to drive 
her to Nuneham. 

Whether she intended to go there or 
not, she pleaded the heat as an excuse 
for deferring the start till it became too 
late to make one. 

They had tea in the little Doric shrine 
that overlooked the river, and she took 
him afterward up to the wood that rose 
behind the house. 

Seated on the stile within it, against 
which he leaned, she told him the dream 
with which her eyes had been clouded 
the day before; told it with a hesitating 
persuasiveness which made _ dissent 
brutal; the dream of an ethereal 
alliance to which the man should bring 
a life, and the woman a use for it. 

Terence listened stupefied as the 
naive, unsteady voice made out 
tounding offer. She had gathered 
somehow his desire for such a thing; 
the magnifying power of her vanity 
must have revealed it in all he did and 
said. And her abysmal lack of humor 
concealed its grotesque disparitic s. He, 
so it seemed, was to contribute his exist- 
ence, and she, a smile. 

But if its seriousness was an absurd- 
ity, its absurdities were serious. Ter- 
ence heard them with grave lips; heard 
in them, too, the diffident whispers of 
his pity swollen by her fancy to a blare 
of passion. 

It was serious enough as she sounded 
it, and sad enough, too. Disillusion- 
ment, even the gentlest, seemed out of 
the question. 
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How, to a woman who rides, tri- 
umphing in his devotion, through the 
barriers of her decorum, is a man to 
say: “I do not love you?” 

There was nothing less that could be 
said; nothing less, at least, that was not 
a lie; for less, to her ears, would have 
said nothing. Love alone was her war- 
rant, her title; and she had thrust his 
love into her helm. 

There could be no other disillusion- 
ment but to take that from her, and to 
take it from her was to drag her to the 
dust. 

So Terence listened. The bronze 
stems of the hazel saplings shone before 
him like prison bars, but he nodded 
now and then as she spoke her faith, and 
gazed at the golden air that burned be- 
yond them in the west. 

“T’ve never trusted any man enough,” 
she ended, “‘to tell him all that I’ve told 
you; but you’ve made me believe in you; 
I don’t know how. I suppose it really 
is because you're good and true. But 
are you quite, quite sure I mean so 
much to you, and that caring for me 
won't spoil your life?” 

“One never knows what may spoil 
one’s life,” said Terence, gravely, “and 
seldom what may spoil another’s; but I 
think it’s true that you may trust me, 
and I'll try to be to you the friend that 
you desire.” 

He gave her his hand with boyish 
candor; and she held it, saying nothing, 
and not looking into his face. 

When she released it, presently, she 
slid from the stile; and, turning, faced 
the sunset which had gilded his hair. 

She was standing close to and partly 
in front of him, and so watched with 
him for a while, in silence, the setting 
splendors of the day. 

Then, with a little sigh, she leaned 
back against his shoulder. Thus they 
stood some moments longer without a 
word; Terence braced to bear her 
weight; braced mentally to meet what- 
ever might be coming, conscious of the 
beat against him of her quickened 
breath. 

Then, with her dark head tilted back, 
she turned her face slowly toward him 
till it almost touched his lips. 


For an instant he hated her, fiercely, 
impotently. The next, he put his hand 
gently upon her shoulder and kissed her 
cheek. 


Ill. 


That kiss dated naturally a new era 
in their relations; not outwardly at first, 
to an appreciable extent, but with a dif- 
ference immense in implication, in un- 
derstanding. 

Terence, forced to stay at Walling- 
ford a day longer than he had intended, 
tried to put the added time to profit. 

He saw that the chief danger lay in 
the hazy country of her expectations. 

Her life had been turned upside down 
with joy, its dullness was on fire with 
an undreamed-of satisfaction; and she 
neither knew nor cared what might 
come next, so long as it kept the flame 
that was lit in her alive. 

She lived for the unexpected, and she 
would show no discrimination in ac- 
cepting it. Everything in that land 
was so new to her that no one thing 
seemed more alien than another; noth- 
ing had a special air of peril or of safety, 
of warning or of promise; all things 
were equally and perturbingly improb- 
able, and supreme. 

Terence realized how vague suddenly 
had become all her boundaries of con- 
duct, and desired without delay to fix 
a frontier beyond which neither of them 
should go. 

He would withdraw from nothing 
that his kiss had even seemed to prom- 
ise; but he wished to put what it had 
not inalterably beyond her reach. 

The optimism of such a hope can only 
be accounted for by his absolute igno- 
rance of women; but her shyness, in a 
situation so strange to her, seemed to 
justify it while he remained at Walling- 
ford. 

But later, as her letters began to mul- 
tiply, he realized how profound was his 
mistake. She rode her fancy wherever 
it led her, and he might as well have 
tried to fix a frontier for the north 
wind. 

She wrote persistently of his love, of 
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its greatness, its gladness, its splendid 
illumination of her life. 

Her exultation in a thing which had 
no real existence was terrible to Ter- 
ence. 

Her dull, unhappy being was trans- 
formed by a miracle as wonderful as 
that which creates the glory of painted 
wings from a withered chrysalis. 

And he had wrought it. He, by 
some ignorant music, had set her life 
afloat on pinions frailer and more re- 
splendent than a butterfly’s, to touch 
which roughly was to destroy her. 

That was, of course, too brutal to be 
thought of. He must accept what he 
had done, however little he had meant 
to do it; must trust to time to dull its 
marvel and bring the woman back to 
earth. 

But there seemed little likelihood of 
that at first, and with the increasing 
rapture of her letters Terence grew 
ever more dismayed. 

Yet if he tried to lure her down to 
sanity, an agonized reply would be flung 
at him by the post’s return, only to make 
his fears more vivid, and to compel 
from him, in sheer abasement, an ex- 
pression of sentiment which he not only 
did not possess, but would have shrunk 
from possessing. 

“Swear,” she had written, not once, 
nor twice; “swear that you love no 
other woman; that you have never loved 
another woman; that I fill all your 
thoughts !”’ 

Those were easy oaths, and true; but 
they did not content her. It was not 
enough that no other woman had a lien 
upon his past; his whole existence must 
be proscribed for her. 

“Tell me,” she prayed, “that I shall 
be everything to you always! It kills 
me to think that any love could move 
you after mine. I cannot have re- 
nounced my pride, my honor, my self- 
respect, for less than that.” 

He could but smile unmirthfully at 
her renunciations. His were privileges, 
it seemed, to her thinking, that any 
man might sigh for; though apparently 
they were to include a monastic seclu- 
sion from the world of sense, a virginity 
devoted, not to her passion—and for 
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passion a man might be content to live 
or die—but to her sentimental fancies. 

“Say,” she pleaded, unsatisfied by his 
replies, which to such extortionate de- 
mands could be but vague, “say that I 
alone of all the women in the world can 
ever satisfy all your longings; that it 
would seem a degrading sacrilege to let 
any other woman come after me even 
in your thoughts! Tell me, even 
though I die, that my memory must 
keep you true.” 

He gazed at that for a day to get his 
breath, but the delay was all too long 
for hers. 

“Write, write,” she panted, on the 
morrow; “I cannot live unless I hear 
from you. Have you no feeling for a 
woman’s dignity that you can give me 
over in this way to its scorn? I fling 
everything that I possess before you, 
and you find it not even worth acknowl- 
edgment.” 

What could he say? How could he 
answer her? Her blindness was su- 
blime, detestable, ridiculous, as you 
were pleased to view it; but to blindness 
one could never refuse a hand. 

Distressed by a necessity of which he 
had been the unwitting cause, Terence 
extended his. But his ignorance miti- 
gated his foreboding; he still trusted to 
time. 

Time, however, brought him but little 
comfort. If her letters became saner, 
it was only since he had thrown her in- 
sanity a sop. When they met a month 
later his difficulties were increased. 

At first she had entreated him to win 
her respect by a display of repression. 

He was to be as other men were not, 
to keep her stanch by an undreamed- 
of virtue. The lover’s heart must ani- 
mate to her perception only the unim- 
peachable kindness of the friend. 

She had her wish, but had it, per- 
haps, in a perfection for which she was 
not prepared. 

She seemed determined to leave no 
doubts as to his fortitude. She hung 
upon him so literally that he had to ex- 
ert not moral fiber only to support her. 

She drooped like a wreath about his 
shoulders, while he gazed, grim and 
ashamed, upon her hair. 











But she drew no consolation from his 
strength. It was not strength, she told 
him, but indifference; she had asked for 
a sentry, and he had given her a statue. 

She tried to soften the statue by every 
feminine artifice, even, at last, by kiss- 
ing its irresponsive face. 

He, invincibly simple, smiled at the 
wiles he thought were used to try him; 
and stiffened himself into the pose he 
had been convinced was her desire. 

If it ever had been, she outlived it 
before long. Its end was advertised by 
an hysterical outbreak, which Terence 
never could recall without a shudder. 

They were both, at the time, in town, 
where they met two or three times a 
week, and he had called to bring her 
some tickets. 

She was sitting on a lounge in a re- 
mote corner of the room, and gave him 
her hand with blank indifference. 

Unequal always to resolve her moods, 
he sustained a monologue from the fire- 
place on the trifles of the hour, until her 
persistent silence compelled him to ask 
its cause. 

She replied listlessly, after some 
pressing, that it must be of no im- 
portance since he could ignore it. 

She had merely been deceived in him, 
that was all; a common thing with a 
woman. He had proved himself to be 
just a man, like every other; and not 
the man of men she had supposed him. 

It had amused him, no doubt, to win 
her love; now, it seemed, he was tired 
of it. 

He had spoiled her life, he had de- 
stroyed her faith; but such things, of 
course, weren’t worth mentioning; the 
great matter was, naturally, that a man 
should not be bored. 

Now, she supposed, they might as 
well end the farce between them, so 
that he could amuse himself elsewhere. 
All she had lived for was over forever, 
and she did not care what became of 
her. 

She poured out the indictment to his 
bewildered ears in the level tones of 
utter apathy; but when it was done she 
flung herself violently across the head 
of the lounge in a tempest of passionate 
tears. 
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Terence, despairing of any further 
fitness or sanity in the affair, resigned 
himself to the situation with a sigh, and 
knelt beside her for an hour, until she 
appeared to draw from his caresses a 
renewed confidence in life. 

He left her, sufficiently depressed 
himself, and expecting anything but a 
letter which reached him on the morrow 
by the earliest post. 

It must have been written very 
shortly after his departure, which she 
had done her utmost to delay, yet it 
proclaimed her as too shamed by what 
had happened ever to meet him again, 
unless he felt himself strong enough to 
prevent such scenes in the future. 

Feeling strong enough for nothing, 
he left her letter unanswered for a day, 
and received, on the next, eight pages 
of aggrieved reproaches for having for- 
saken her in the hour of her greatest 
need. 

That was but the prelude to many 
meetings of as strange a kind. He 
never knew in what mood he should 
find her, nor in which she might wish to 
find him. 

He believed her revulsions of pro- 
priety to be sincere, but felt she had no 
business with so many, especially since 
he offered her every assistance to avoid 
the need of them. He respected her 
for the first, pitied her for the second, 
endured the third in silence, and then 
began to hate them. 

He did not expect a woman to know 
her own mind, but he thought her ig- 
norance might be more agreeable. 

So passed what was for Terence a 
very melancholy winter. He bore it 
with a resignation nerved by the near 
prospect of escape to a berth in Paris, 
which had been as good as promised 
him when it became vacant. Mean- 
while Downing Street saw more of him 
than usual, and he took every oppor- 
tunity of immersing himself still deeper 
in his work. 

The post he had been expecting be- 
came available in March, and, too mod- 
est to urge his claim or to remind his 
patron, he was mortified to find one 
morning that it had been filled by an- 
other. 
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He accepted his ill fortune silently, 
and only learned a month later to whom 
he owed it. 

He was enlightened then by accident ; 
the peer, in whose gift the appointment 
practically lay, happening to express a 
regret that Terence had not seen his 
way to accept it. 

“To accept it!’ he replied, laughing. 
“Tt wasn’t offered me.” 

“It wasn’t offered you,’ said the 
other, slowly, “because a certain friend 
of yours told me you had determined 
for the present not to leave England.” 

Terence met the speaker’s searching 
glance, which smoldered with admoni- 
tion. 

“T see,” he smiled. 
entirely.” 

He understood to whom the “certain 
friend” referred, as well as the warning 
against feminine influence in his chief's 
eye; and, for a moment of sick disap- 
pointment, he burned to confront the 
woman who had betrayed him with his 
knowledge of her perfidy, to fling this 
piece of unimagined baseness in her 
face, and so be rid of her. 

But he realized ruefully within an 
hour that no such release was possible, 
at least for him. She had but done this 
thing to keep him near her. 

She would plead that to stoop to such 
an act of treachery to the one who was 
dearest to her only proved how ungov- 
ernable was her love. There would be 
another horrible scene. She would 
threaten again to kill herself. And in 
the end he would succumb. Each sac- 
rifice he had made for her only com- 
mitted him to a fresh one. She had 
cultivated weakness in order to revel in 
his strength; he had pauperized her 
with his soul. Had she been a woman 
of rages, of pride, of resentments, it 
would have proved another matter; but 
how was it possible to hurt a thing that 
clung about one’s neck? 

So he said no more of his discom- 
fiture, bitter as it was to his ambition as 
well as to his hopes of freedom. Her 
querulous exactions had already alien- 
ated his sympathies, so that it was no 
harder now to be kind to her than it had 
been before. 
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And he was glad to know definitely 
what he had to fear from her, even 
though the definition was so inclusive. 
He determined to loosen, slowly and 
gently, those tendrils of sentiment by 
which she clung to him, which were so 
enfeebling her self-support. : 

But he saw that he had little to hope 
for save from time and the natural in- 
fidelity of her sex. 
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Time, unfortunately, seemed arrayed 
against him, for it was in April of the 
same year that he met Miss Lilias An- 
struther. 

Their meeting summed up the pos- 
sibilities of love at sight. He loved her 
as she passed him on the stairs, and she 
him, as she afterward confided, while 
he was being led to her for introduc- 
tion, an occasion which has—for an 
Englishman, at any rate—small oppor- 
tunities of display. 

But love at sight is such a miracle to 
the seer that he never imagines its du- 
plication. Terence saw nothing on Miss 
Anstruther’s features but the attention 
an intelligent woman might show to any 
man with a name in the making. 

She imagined, in the stern set of his, 
boredom at having to make himself 
agreeable to a merely pretty girl. 

There was, in his mind, no doubt, 
enough to complicate a glance of ad- 
miration, since he saw between him and 
her the jealous presence of another 
woman. 

What that presence meant to him, 
now, he realized with despair. 

He had endured in silence its unscru- 
pulous intrigues; he had schooled him- 
self to meet the most preposterous of 
its requirements. But then he stood 
alone; the worst that could be done him 
was the most that he need fear. He 
could live secure since only he could 
suffer. 

Now! He 
thought of it. 

He saw Lilias 
month. He did 
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seemied easy to see her. That she had 
a hand in that facility would have been 
the last thing to strike him. 

Love had come to him in the extrava- 
gant splendors it only wears for those 
who find it late, with the eyes still un- 
soiled through which youth sought it. 
For, to the boy, love is only a white an- 
gel, but the man sees it iridescent with 
the colors of his accumulated years of 
hope. 

It was not surprising that Terence, 
who had never even imagined himself 
in love before, and whose every instinct 
forbade a paltering with its substitute, 
should have been overwhelmed by this 
putting forth of an enchantment he had 
long ceased to expect. 

He kept his head from early habit, 
which made the danger of losing it in 
Miss Anstruther’s presence almost a de- 
light, and he banished the acknowledg- 
ment of his happiness from every part 
of him but his eyes. 

There, however, in the glow of an 
accustomed kindliness it could escape 
recognition, and there, too, it was often 
absorbed in a stern anxiety when he 
faced the risks of its discovery by the 
other woman. 

From her he kept, with a man’s 
timorous diplomacy, every echo of the 
girl’s name, until he learned they were 
acquainted. Then he had to endure an 
inquest on his concealment, and_ the 
woman’s suspicions were fertilized by 
his replies. 

They found food for growth later on 
in what she was pleased, perhaps 
rightly, to imagine a preoccupation in 
his manner. 

She was, of course, aware of his ef- 
fort to dilute what was emotional in 
their intercourse, and to replace it with 
a tender and unashamed fraternity. 

Of that he made no secret; and she 
made very little of her resolve to thwart 
it. 

He had but small success, but more 
than he expected. He declined several 
invitations to Wallingford during the 
summer, where she had again a house; 
and, when he went in August, found 
her, thanks partly to the persistence of 
some exacting and undesired guests, 
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more malleable than she had ever been 
before. 

He had been so attentively kind to 
her during the season that she found 
no excuse to upbraid him, yet she 
showed by a dozen disdainful poses how 
fiercely she resented his determined 
friendliness. 

Meanwhile he had seen little of Lilias. 
His devotion to her was too sensitive 
and too entire to allow him even to offer 
her his company while he had still, how- 
ever occasionally, to bestow his kisses 
on another woman. That woman, too, 
was still a moral charge upon him, and 
a source beside of incalculable danger. 

What she would not do was clearly 
not everywhere conterminous with what 
she should not. 

He had sufficiently realized that his 
happiness would never appeal to her 
apart from hers, and that there would 
be a stormy finish where hers ended. 
But he still trusted in time, and was 
satisfied with the slight progress toward 
reasonableness in their relationship. 

Her letters continued to upbraid him 
with his neglect; but they began to hint 
at a reciprocal attitude. 

She, too, they threatened, could be in- 
different ; the time might come when to 
his appeal there would be no response. 

Terence prayed devoutly for that day 
to hasten, as the months went on; and 
ran down in November, ostensibly for 
a week’s hunting, to a house in Leices- 
tershire, where Miss Anstruther was 
staying. 

Knowing the country better than he, 
she offered to pilot him, and took him 
under her charge with a delightful as- 
surance, which allowed him no voice 
nor choice of his own while out of doors. 

She rode straight, but used her head, 
in cutting out a line, to nurse her horse, 
and showed a most unfeminine appre- 
ciation of distances, save when the 
hounds were running late away from 
home. 

During the long, easy amble home- 
ward in the dusk, on such occasions, 
Terence might have been led to doubt 
that it was inadvertence which had se- 
cured him so much of her company, had 
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he not arrived at conclusions of much 
greater moment. 

To have found, at thirty-five, when 
such discoveries are being despaired of, 
the woman for whom his life had 
waited, for whom, unknown, it had 
worn its innocence untainted, was suffi- 
cient of itself to monopolize his 
thoughts. 

In her presence he became young 
again ; young in interests, in expectancy, 
in purposeless energies. The whole 
desire of the man was in focus for the 
first time in his life. 

Lilias gave him her company, but no 
other sign of liking; vet her company 
was of itself sufficient to make him in- 
sanely content. 

Still his fears made him cautious. 
The prize was too great, the thought of 
failure too consuming, to admit of risk. 

So he let the winter go without a 
word to her of what was eating out his 
heart, using what chances offered for 
seeing her, but making none that might 
attract comment, and all the while at- 
tenuating the link that bound him to the 
other, and trying to accustom her to do 
without him. 

He seemed in that to be making head- 
way. 

She wrote more and more rarely to 
him, and never in the expansive fashion 
of the past, and if he kissed her on part- 
ing, as occasionally she insisted, it 
added no warmth to his farewell. Yet 
he still misdoubted her, and would not 
have put his fortune to the touch had 
Fate not forced his hand with the an- 
nouncement that Miss Anstruther was 
leaving for India in the spring. 

He looked in vain for ways to stop 
her, but shyly, and conscious of a new 
distance in her manner, as though she 
thought his interest might be more ex- 
plicit. 

On that he spoke. Her evasions, 
chilly with the disdain of every honest 
woman for a philanderer, were intol- 
erable. He saw the risk he ran either 
way of losing her, but chose that which 
gave him, at any rate, fighting chances, 
and told her of his love. 

Three days followed in the blue of 
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heaven; then he came back to eartn; and 
took up his trouble. 

The other woman was at St. Raphael, 
so he had to write. He would have 
vastly preferred to tell her face to face 
what he had done. He had no courage 
for a fight in the dark; he wished to see 
the blow come back, and meet it. But 
there were reasons insuperable against 
that. 

He expected an intemperate reply, 
but nothing so wildly bereft of reason 
as that which reached him. It was 
shrill with threats which turned his 
blood to ice and then set it boiling 
with indignation; threats which seemed 
to echo from some shrieking purlieu of 
the Mile End Road. 

Her soul revolted, she wrote, at what 
he had done. He had thrown her away 


like stale water. His selfishness had 
made her life unbearable. Her pride, 
her capacity for caring, her whole 


womanhood, had been hurt and crushed 
to death. 

She went about feeling there was no 
meaning any more in anything. He 
hardened and embittered her nature to a 
terrible degree. 

He had hurt her so unendurably that 
it didn’t seem to matter how she hurt 
others. 

Love, and truth, and honor had be- 
come a farce, and loyalty was an un- 
nessary scruple. 

She ended by saying she did not 
know how long she could go on bear- 
ing it in silence. The only fair thing 
seemed to be to tell Miss Anstruther 
everything that had happened, and let 
her judge between them. 

Despite the sense of his integrity, and 
a dreary memory of the months de- 
voted to her whims, Terence almost felt 
himself to be, as he read her impeach- 
ment, the unspeakable brute that she 
described. 

He even tried to excuse her horrid 
and unexpected forms of speech; the 
clamor, the invective, the dismal ab- 
sence of reserve. If she had overleaped 
the bounds of decency he had given her 
the impetus, and to be startled by such 
an exhibition only argued his inexpe- 
rience. 














Yet even his generosity could not ac- 
quit her. He remembered her repeated 
wail, “Tell me I haven’t spoiled your 
life !”—a cry which no ardor of his as- 
surance seemed able to satisfy. Well, 
now she had the only proof that could 
appease her conscience, and this was the 
result. He showed her that his life 
was still whole, and she itched to break 
it beyond repair. 

His resentment quickened. Surely it 
was more than should be asked of a 
man’s benevolence to sacrifice his life to 
no purpose for a woman’s mistake. 

He wrote urgently, and as he thought 
in reason; but the letter read to her as 
a wrathful menace. He had explained 
that in trying to hurt others she might 
hurt herself the more, since to alienate 
Miss Anstruther would be to make a 
life-long enemy of himself. 

She replied in such spiritless dejection 
that he had to try to comfort her. She 
asked why he had been in such a hurry 
to supersede her; and though his pa- 
tience of many months seemed to him 
misnamed as hurry, he explained the 
circumstance which made him speak. 

Many letters passed between them; 
letters colored on her part by a childish 
irresponsibility and persistence, and on 
his by an attempt, a fatal attempt, to 
treat her as a child, and to let her hug 
the little salves to her vanity which she 
invented daily and submitted piteously 
for his confirmation. 

Terence discovered, when it was too 
late, that sooner than allow that any one 
could supplant her in his affection, she 
had pictured his proposal as a man’s 
heroic sacrifice of himself to a girl’s 
forwardness, and his letters had un- 
consciously confirmed her fatuous in- 
vention. 

Consoled by it, she wrote to Lilias a 
letter of congratulation, and her corre- 
spondence with Terence grew heavy 
with the odor of a shared and preca- 
rious secret which she, at least, would 
make honorable pretenses to ignore. 

Terence, at his wit’s end for peace, 
capitulated to her self-complacent the- 
ory, after a half-hearted attempt to take 
it from her. 

To destroy her faith in it seemed 
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needlessly unkind, seeing how much her 
faith in everything else appeared to be 
bound up therein. And if her comfort 
in it was false, false it had been all 
along, from the days when for her sake 
he had fostered it. Now, at any rate, 
it brought comfort to them both. 

He was shown the letter Lilias had 
received from her, and thought his dan- 
ger at an end. Yet he went softly, not 
daring to own the intensity of his hap- 
piness even to himself. He tried to 
keep the joy of it from his mind, to walk 
humbly as a mortal should, lest the gods 
might grow jealous of his exulting 
dreams. 

Yet at times, despite his caution, at 
the higher tides of his delight, he would 
laugh up in the face of heaven, not ar- 
rogantly, but with the overrunning 
sense of his content. 

A woman’s lips had breathed their 
ephphatha upon his eyelids, and he 
looked out upon a new world. 

New, since her beauty, like a crystal 
spar, lent a rainbow border to all things 
His life seemed lifted by a 
spread of wings at every touch of her 
fingers. 

There was a magic in her influence, 
that fed from the soft reluctance of her 
body the fuel that burned in his. A 
magic on which he lived between their 
meetings, and for whose strange in- 
fusion he fainted while they were apart. 

He told her, laughing, that he was al- 
most frightened to be such a slave; and 
though she paid no heed to the asser- 
tion, it sank with melting heat into her 
heart, and unknown to him the girl's 
breast throbbed, behind its shy demurs, 
with a fierce exultation in the sense that 
swayed him. 

So two months passed, the two 
months when even the English earth 
seems mad, mad with the surge of its 
triumphant and with the 
singing flood of birds that fills it from 
the south. 

From the south, too, came, in May, 
the other woman, giving Terence notice 
of her return, and telling him that she 
only wished to see him if he felt a meet- 
ing was not impossible. 

He replied that nothing could make it 
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impossible but his ignorance of her ad- 
dress, which she had omitted to send 
him. 

He called the day after it arrived. 
He had no avidity for the interview; 
but, seeing that he would be certain 
some day to meet her, thought the 
sooner the safer. 

She received him with a curious pre- 
scribed coldness, warmed in_ the 
strangest way by glances of reproachful 
pity. She spoke in a compressed tone, 
and Terence expected that at any mo- 
ment she would scream and seize him. 
The prevision was so strong that, on 
leaving her, he practically backed to the 
door, keeping his eye deterrently fixed 
upon her, as though she were some sav- 
age creature that might spring upon 
him if he turned his head. 

She took the line throughout that, de- 
spite his perfidy, he was to be regarded 
with a grieved compassion ; and she met 
his profession of attachment to the 
woman he was about to marry with the 
sad smile of a lenient unbelief. 

Once or twice the raging bitterness 
of a soul pent up behind it threatened to 
engulf the passive monotony of her 
speech, and the dull eyes glowed as 
though about to scorch him; but nothing 
deplorable happened, and _ Terence 
breathed a deep relief as the door closed 
behind him and shut off, as he trusted, 
from his future the only danger that 
threatened it. 

His confidence, however, did not live 
for long. Scarcely more than a week 
later something serious in Miss An- 


struther’s face checked him as he 
greeted her. 
“Yes,” she answered to his eyes, 


“there’s something I want to ask you. 
Is it true, as you told me, that you had 
never loved any one before you met 
me?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Did you never give any one cause to 
think you loved her?” 

“Not with intention.” 

“But you might have without mean- 
ing to?” 
“T did, without meaning to.” 
“Oh, you know?” she exclaimed. 
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“Yes,” he said, “I know. 
how you do?” 

“No,” she replied; “I’d sooner not 
tell you that. I only wanted to be told 
it wasn’t true.” 

“But it is true!” he objected. 

“Oh, not what matters,” she breathed. 
“Did she care for you very, very 
much ?” 

“‘She cared a good deal more than I 
deserved,” he said, gravely; “‘and more 
unspeakably than I desired.” 

“But she didn’t find that out?” 

“No, she didn’t find it out. Think 
what finding out would have meant to 
her.” 

“Did you kiss her?” she asked, below 
her breath. 

“T did many things I would have 
preferred not to,” he said, quietly; “but 
what they were you could not wish, I 
think, to learn from me.” 

“On account of what I know?” 
asked. 

“T don’t know what you know,” he 
replied; “but I think that no man who 
has shared, however unwillingly, a 
woman’s secret, has any rights over it 
but those of burial.” 

She gave him her lips with a smile, 
and made no further reference to the 
subject before they parted. She was 
going into the country, and he was not 
to see her for ten days. 

He spent some part of them wonder- 
ing idly whence her information had 
come, but he was in no mood to make 
inquiry where it might have been ef- 
fective, and had put the question from 
his mind, when, at the end of the week, 
he received from Lilias a feverish note, 
saying that everything between them 
depended on his reply to something that 
she must ask him. Would he let her 
know the first moment he could come? 

He named the next morning, but, 
when leaving his rooms on the way to 
her, the letter was delivered which 
changed the face of the world for him, 
and hung the future on his choice of an 
alternative. 

The letter was short, and passionately 
scornful. It admitted no challenge, no 
reply. She had seen, it said, all he had 
written to the other woman, and she de- 


May I ask 


she 











spised him so utterly that she felt no 
pain in parting from him forever. 

That was all. Yesterday he held for 
her all the beauty and the savor of the 
world; to-day she loathed him as a 
leper. In an hour she had repudiated 
the most sacred convictions of her soul. 

She had learned his fineness at every 
turn of his thoughts. Her spirit, that 
had touched his at first so timidly, had 
come to seek with passionate security its 
most intimate caress. There was noth- 
ing she had not revealed to him, no 
shame so sweet nor so secret which she 
had feared to let him know. 

And now! 

“Tf I had loved a devil unawares,” 
reflected Terence, sadly, “I hardly think 
I would have cast her out like that. 
Love should not, for its own dignity, 
degrade so easily what it has ennobled.” 

Yet not for a moment did he resent 
the ruthlessness of her letter. His love 
had indeed exalted her above possibility 
of that. 

He had lost her! It was of nothing 
less that he could think. For some 
while he did not even wonder how ‘the 
astounding change had come. Her 
brief note said nothing; nothing of what 
had happened in that momentous fort- 
night, nothing of the source of her en- 
lightenment, nothing even to excuse the 
feeding of her suspicions on letters of 
his which were not addressed to her. 

It left, indifferently, everything to his 
conjectures ; but conjecture was not dif- 
ficult. 

The tragic ending of his hopes was 
the outcome, he had little doubt, of his 
last visit to the other woman. She 
saw him then as hers no longer; saw in 
him too, perhaps, in spite of his conceal- 
ments, a radiance which her love had 
never wrought, and realized, with cruel 
clearness, how entirely he was another’s. 

And so, inflamed with jealousy be- 
yond endurance, she had determined 
that no one should possess him if she 
might not, and had used her pain, 
malignantly, to poison the other’s pleas- 
ure. 

That poison took no doubt at first the 
form of hints; a woman’s pitying innu- 
endoes, which had aroused the girl’s 
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suspicions and been the cause ot her de- 
mands. And when she repeated his 
disclaimer, further proofs, he supposed, 
were mentioned, and finally the letters 
had been produced. 

As the story of those two short weeks 
took shape in his mind—the profitless 
destruction done to his life and to an- 
other’s by a woman’s venomous malice 
—he could, in the fierceness of his de- 
spair, have made an end to her with his 
naked hands. 

At that, ashamed of himself, he 
smiled, remembering the frequent 
vaunting of her pride and the affecta- 
tions of her honor. This was strange 
work for either of them. But then a 
woman’s honor was so detachable. 

She had it if you had it; and if you 
hadn't it, neither had she. In that way 
her morality never placed her at a dis- 
advantage. She could always be as 
noble or as mean as her opponent. 

He smiled again, more grimly to 
think that on him of all men such a fate 
had fallen. That he who all his life 
had shrunk from women should be exe- 
crated as a philanderer! Surely ironic 
comedy could go no further! 

And to consider, beside it, the kind of 
man, for whom London is too small a 
harem, wedded gratefully, reverently, 
every day, by the kind of woman who 
found him unworthy. The kind of 
man, alas! to whom all too probably, to 
appease that terrible vanity of a trump- 
eted indifference, she might fall; to the 
first brute who desired to possess her. 

Her fineness would not save her! 
Had it ever saved a woman yet from 
such a fate? By the blaze of his wrath 
he seemed to see the reason. 

Woman had no fineness, no sen- 
sibility, no subtlety of discernment. 
Her fastidiousness was an affectation, 
like the cut of her skirt; she wore each 
because it was the fashion. It was 
made for her, not by her, and was no 
part of her at all. 

But his anger could only for an in- 
stant find fuel to feed it in the woman 
he loved. It turned at once against the 
other, and his thoughts turned with it to 
her letters, the only bond between them 
which remained. 
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They formed the packet of many col- 
ored papers which at last, blind with 
scorn to their sanctity, he had drawn 
from its secret place. 

He had kept them without defined in- 
tention; certainly with no premonition 
of needing them in his defense; so far 
as he could remember, only to remind 
himself how that strange disturbance of 
his life had come about. 

But now, as his anger burned the bet- 
ter part of him, he saw another use for 
them. They alone could justify, could 
extenuate what he had done. No man 


who had endured an undesired love 
could read them and condemn. 
But a woman? That was another 


matter. And a woman, too, who had 
adored! How would she read their 
raving violence? 

Would she believe that the woman 
who wrote so wildly of the surrender of 
herself had never dreamed of giving 
him more by it than her lips? 

He wondered. Women were so hope- 
lessly ignorant of one another. So un- 
able to conceive as womanly any quali- 
ties but their own; so unable to believe 
even in the existence of a compulsion 
which would not move themselves. 

Well, whether she believed or not, 
whether she would divine and forgive, 
or be confirmed in her contempt, there 
remained no other way to move, nor 
even to approach her. 

It was horrible to have received such 
letters from a woman one did not love, 
more horrible still to use them in one’s 
defense. But she had left him no al- 
ternative. 

It was through her offense that he 
came to be fighting for what was dearer 
than his life. Was any right left her 
to complain of his weapon? 

3esides, as he assured himself, he 
would only be enlarging a story which 
she had told; it was her tongue, not his, 
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that had proclaimed it. And whether 
happiness or despair came to him from 
the event, it could at least bring her no 
change of fortune. 

But with the very assertion of her se- 
curity came apprehension from a pos- 
sibility he had not foreseen. 

What if Lilias, finding that those let- 
ters in no way absolved him, but proved 
the woman guilty of an unforgivable 
perfidy, should turn vengefully against 
her the secrets which they held? 

The fear swept clear his clouded 
honor. Here was he answering a 
woman’s baseness in the very fashion 
he had impeached as her habitual use. 

He was fighting her malicious treach- 
ery with a betrayal as infamous, and 
which could be no whit excused by hers. 

The sacredness of such letters could 
not be altered by circumstances; love 
had written them for love’s eye only, 
and they must be held inviolable though 
love turned to hate. 

And it was not only his personal 
honor that restrained him, but the honor 
of love itself; the silence, the gravity 
which every great service imposes upon 
those who have borne it; the duty of 
handing down unsullied, unspoken of, 
the proud name, the brave tradition to 
those that come after. 

It was because Love had indeed 
touched him with its scepter that he 
could shield in silence one who had 
worn its name unworthily even while 
under it she had stabbed him to the 
heart. 

He laid his hand upon the packet to 
return it to its place. Then, with sud- 
den hesitation and a rueful smile at the 
sense of his own weakness, he arose 
and carried it across to the grate. 

He laid it on the coals and lit a match 
beneath it ; and, as he turned away again 
toward the window, heard in the blaze 
his hope and his despair together flame 
indifferently to the sky. 














THE MAN THAT WON THE GAME 


By James P. Hargrave 


VERYBODY was talking of them. 
Newspapers spoke of their mar- 
riage as imminent, and brazenly 

coupled their photographs in the society 
page of the Sunday edition. A few 
ambitious mothers with million-dowered 
daughters had given up all hope of in- 
teresting the Comte de Fezniéres. His 
invitations to dinner were fewer than 
they had been during the season at 
Newport. He was the most tempting 
matrimonial bait that New York had 
caught sight of in six years, and the 
most envious were now prepared to ad- 
mit that Eunice Vernon had captured 
him fairly. It was the old Vernon luck 
against which competition was vain. 
Her two sisters had married into rich 
and important Continental families, and 
now she was sure of the rarest type of 
a French nobleman. He had some 
money, looks, was tall, and had been 


educated in England. He spoke the 
language with bookish precision, had 


the English walk, and when he arrived 
in Newport wore a monocle. He dis- 
carded the glass within a fortnight, say- 
ing gallantly in answer to Miss Vernon’s 
inquiry at their first dinner meeting, that 
he wished to be a normal American. 
She disliked the spirit of the reply, as 
she disliked and mistrusted all the sub- 
tleties of European admirers. She had 
learned so much of their deviousness 
during her foreign school terms, from 
her fifteenth to her eighteenth year. As 
an American, visited often by home 
friends, she had actual opportunities her 
contemporaries in the convent could en- 
joy only in surreptitious novels. She re- 
turned to New York rampantly patriotic, 
entered Wellesley as a special student, 
and in two years blossomed into the 


flower of the athletic American girl. 
She was tall, supple, rosy-tinted and 
golden-haired as sunrise. Her breath 
exhaled the unperfumed aroma of 
health, her lips were humid red, her 
brown eyes glowed serene. She may or 
may not have been conscious of the re- 
pose her salon career abroad had im- 
parted, so that to-night as she sat out 
several waltzes with De Fezniéres at 
Mrs. Hurlbut’s dance, her grace and 
languor warmed his senses with a se- 
ductive lull. He had watched her, leap- 
ing and dashing on the tennis court, 
every nerve and muscle in glorious ac- 
tion, and as he studied her hungrily 
he was aware that for the first time 
ambition had come into his life. He 
felt that he would like to make love 
to her climbing in the Alps. That 
would be the fit environment. To- 
night, however, canopied by flowering 
tropical shrubs, and so far from the lit- 
tle world of dancers that the music came 
to them in odorous fragments, she 
seemed more accessible. The field was 
more his own, and, adept Parisian that 
he was, he was confident he knew all its 
unmarked but unchanging lines and 
spaces. 

They had come to one of them at 
which she must answer committingly or 
be silent. She was silent. He waited, 
unimpatient, assured, and said, finally: 

“You have not answered me. Does 
that mean that you are in doubt of my 
sincerity, or in doubt of 

He held the pause with intentioned 
reservation. 

“One is always in doubt while sitting 
out a waltz,” she said, smiling frankly. 

“Music purges the emotions of all 
dross, I have heard or read somewhere. 
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The flame of the soul burns white un- 
der the influence of music. Do you not 
believe it is so?” 

“T was thinking of the doubt one has 
about losing the waltz.” 

“But you do not really wish to dance 
now—do you?” he asked, lifting his 
dark eyes significantly. 

“T suppose I'd better not. I’m aw- 
fully tired, and to-morrow we go to New 
Haven for the game, you know.” 

“You are going in Mrs. Hurlbut’s 
car, I suppose?” 

“Yes. And you?” 

“Tt is my great good fortune.” 

She smiled as if amused. Her aunt 
never missed an opportunity. 

He wondered, but made no comment. 

“TI don’t care so much to go. It’s a 
long ride even in the Serapis, and I don’t 
know any of the men very well.” 

“The woman exacts always the per- 
sonal in her interests, does she not?” 

“T suppose it is part of the limitations 
the world puts around her. A man is 
permitted several, even many, interests.” 

“But the man that knows himself has 
always the ambition to confine all his 
ideas to one interest—one career—one 
woman.” 

“Most men don’t seem to know them- 
selves, then. Don’t you think so?” 

“It is only the very fortunate ones 
who ever have the luck even to meet the 
one woman.” 

He leaned toward her, his brilliant 
eyes seeking to compel the beautiful 
face shrouded in lowered lids and muted 
lips. 

“Eunice,” he murmured, laying his 
hand almost impalpably on her gloved 
arm. 

Her bosom rose and sank with a deep 
inspiration. 

“The fates have been prodigal to me,” 
he went on, his voice shaking in 
his emotion, “for they have permitted 
me to find you. Out of all the women 
in the world, across three thousand miles 
of sea, they have led me to the one 
woman without whom my life must be 
barren and desolate. The mere con- 


sciousness of my luck makes me afraid.” 
His face was close to hers, she felt his 
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He raised her 
hand, and held it against his lips. 
“Eunice, I love you with all the en- 


breath on her temple. 


ergy of my soul. I feel that if you trust 
me, believe in me, love me, I can make 
you the happiest woman in the world. I 
shall love you all the days of my life; 
in happiness, in distress. I shall not 
weary in your service. You are raised 
above all women, above all ambition in 
my sight, and I need you, Eunice, need 
you as the inspiration of my being. Un- 
til I knew you——~” 

“Please don’t say that. I—that is— 
really, you have an entirely ideal—lI 
mean Well, I’m grateful and 
proud, you know, for the high opinion 
you have of me. But it is wrong to me 
and to you to overestimate me. Yet | 
am proud, if you really feel that way 
about me, and I'll try to be as fine as 
you seem to think me.” 

“Be just as you always are, and you 
will be always wonderful to me. Only, 
will you not try to think of me as I 
think of you? I have pleaded with you 
so often in the last few weeks, Eunice. 
Be patient once more. Let me ask you 
to be my divinity, my own, all and solely 
mine for always?” 

“Tt’s extremely kind and noble of you, 
and I’m ashamed because I can’t express 
to you how much I appreciate your feel- 
ings. But I can’t answer that question 
—not now—oh, surely not now. Per- 
haps I can never answer it.” 

Her voice was very low and tremu- 
lous. His eyes lost all their brightness, 
and he brushed his hand nervously over 
his forehead. 

“T shall wait,” he said, quietly, after a 





moment’s silence. “My patience is 
eternal.” 
“Pardon,” she interrupted. “My 


aunt is coming. I think she is looking 
for me.” 

They arose and stepped from the shade 
of the shrubs out into the room. Mrs. 
Hurlbut had crossed the stair-landing, 
and was standing in the doorway. 

“Eunice, here’s a telegram for you. I 
was afraid it might be from Robert. I 
hope he hasn’t had an accident in prac- 
tice or taken cold.” 

While Eunice was tearing open the 
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envelope, Mrs. Hurlbut went on, volu- 
bly, to Fezniéres: 

“My dear Comte de Fezniéres, with 
every football season that comes I’m in 
a state of nervousness until it’s over. 
I’m so afraid something may happen to 
Robert.” 

Before De Fezniéres could make re- 
ply, Eunice said : “Nothing wrong, aunt. 
Let me read. It’s good news: 

“Bassett laid up with lame knee. I 


substitute for him. Left end. Con- 
gratulate me, and be sure to come and 
bring a rabbit’s foot for luck. Bos.’ ” 
“Is that all, Eunice? Where’s the 
good news?” asked her aunt. 
“Why, he’s got his chance, and 
in the biggest game of the season. It’s 


great! Simply great!’ and she waved 
the yellow paper enthusiastically. 

“Tf I were his own mother and not 
his stepmother, I never would have al- 
lowed him to learn the game. I tried to 
convince his father that it ought to be 
stopped, but to no purpose. I really be- 
lieve that’s the only point John ever 
refused to concede to me.” 

“But you go to see the game, of 
course, madam?” De Fezniéres inquired, 
smiling. 

“To be sure; but not out of curiosity, 
believe me. I think my place is to be 
near Robert in any crisis. Suppose any- 
thing were to happen—if his arm were 
broken, for instance. Oh, I tremble to 
think of to-morrow. I never could sit 
here doing nothing.” 

“Furthermore, aunt,” interposed Eu- 
nice, smiling, “you’ve invited about ten 
guests to assist at the spectacle of bar- 
barity.” 

“And it is my first sight of the game,” 
said De Fezniéres, deprecatingly. 

“Well, all I can say is that, sooner or 
later, the game will be stopped or modi- 
fied. I was reading in the Post before 
dinner that about—let me see—was it 
sixty, or six hundred ?—well, at any rate, 
an extraordinary number of deaths had 
resulted from football so far this 
season.” 

“And the Americans reproach the 
French with dueling,” ventured De 
Fezniéres, with gentle irony. 
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“Oh, that’s because you never kill each 
other,” said Eunice, laughing. 

“Ah, it may be, it may be,” and the 
count smiled, vaguely. 

The young woman puzzled him often. 
He asked himself inwardly whether that 
was why she was so all-desirable. 

“By the way,” said the aunt, “if you 
are going to do any dancing to-night, I 
think you would better come after me. 
Supper will be served very soon.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut turned away. 

“They’re beginning a two-step,” said 
Eunice. “I think I feel more like a two- 
step than a waltz to-night.” 

“T adore the two-step,” 
Fezniéres, gallantly. 


replied De 


“Vive Sousa!” 


The next morning De Fezniéres rode 
to the station in the coach with Mrs. 
Hurlbut, Mr. Hurlbut and Miss Vernon. 
“We should be afraid you’d get lost,” 
Mrs. Hurlbut said, “if we allowed you to 
come to the station alone to-day above all 
days.” The count returned pleas- 
antly with a remark about the excessive 
enjoyment it gave him to travel in Mrs. 
Hurlbut’s care. As they got out of the 
coach in Vanderbilt Avenue, Mr. Hurl- 
but, short, solid, silent and hurried, led 
his wife through the staring group that 
crowded the entrance. Two scarlet and 
black porters plunged for the hand-bags 
that the footman held. De Fezniéres 
helped Eunice to alight, and as he made 
a passage for her they both saw two 
young men aiming cameras at them. 

“Mon Dieu, the eternal reporters!” 
sighed the count. 

“Duck your head, quick!’ whispered 
the girl, looking down at her shoes until 
her face was quite hidden. 

De Fezniéres stared around as though 
scanning the horizon. 

At the same instant they heard the 
click of the cameras. 

‘What did you say about ducks?” the 
count inquired, as they passed into the 
concourse. 

“Tt was the only word I had time to 
think of,” she said. “It’s slang; but I 
didn’t want them to take you.” 
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“Ah, slang! I must learn it. How 
do you say it? ‘Ducks on your head,’ 
and it means, ‘Don’t take my picture!’ 
Very clever—funny, too. You know, I 
think that when America produces 
classics in literature, they will be written 
in slang.” 

“Do you?” She smiled at him quiz- 
zically. He did not know just why she 
smiled, but it was enchanting to see her 
smile; and to have her smile at him sent 
a thrill through his veins. 

Following the porter, they found their 
way easily to the Serapis, amid an ex- 
hilarated crowd of well-groomed men of 
every age from sixteen to sixty, accom- 
panied by fluttering, giggling, chattering 
girls and women in brilliant attire. At 
intervals the aviary chorus of the 
women’s voices was deluged in the 
hoarse shouts of a group of col- 
lege men as they came down the 
platform. It was a dry, cold. No- 
vember day, and the air whipped win- 
ter roses into the women’s cheeks. Ev- 
erybody was keen and alert with antici- 
pation. The long, luxurious line of par- 
lor and private cars was illuminated with 
flags fluttering blue and crimson, radi- 
ant scarfs and smart capes of gorgeous 
color combinations. The spirit of holi- 
day twirled the scepter over the scene, 
and as the greatest number of these peo- 
ple, not working, rarely knew the sensa- 
tion, they gave themselves up to it with 
a joy and abandon impossible to the 
middle-class. The special trains crawled 
out the station in quick succession, amid 
hoarse cheers and hysteric cries, the car 
windows blinking crimson and blue with 
countless, flapping silken folds. 

Mr. Hurlbut had fortified himself 
against the tedium of the journey by in- 
viting two gentlemen with whom he was 
putting through some very important 
business deals. The three men confined 
themselves to the smokeroom, debating 
and smoking continually during the ride. 
Mrs. Hurlbut was occupied with her 
guests, who were selected with a ju- 
diciousness that permitted no interfer- 
ence with the conversation of Eunice and 
De Fezniéres. Mrs. Hurlbut had al- 
ready begun to have a soothing sense of 
serenity about the match. She had been 


’ 
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very resourceful, untiring, but always, 
she was sure, entirely fair and right- 
minded between her ambition and her 
all-governing wish to see her orphan 
niece contentedly married. The medium 
of happiness was not of easy attainment 
in view of the enormous fortune Eunice 
would afford her husband, and in view 
of the young lady’s well-bred, but quite 
determined, mind of her own. 

Mrs. Hurlbut’s most real dread had 
been that Eunice was hopelessly in love 
with Robert Hurlbut, her stepson. Such 
a match, of course, would be in no way 
reproachable, but it would be a grievous 
disappointment. Mrs. Hurlbut was just 
high enough in social authority to feel 
the utter need of a title in the family. 
Fundamentally, she would have pre- 
ferred a British escutcheon; but, as she 
told herself consolingly, a British duke 
was as rare as roses in January, and the 
other scions of that nobility were not to 
be considered. On all sides she found De 
Fezniéres unimpeachable. He was not 
the ordinary little, pink, delicate French- 
man. He had some money, and estates 
that needed only money to make them 
the admiration and wonder of even the 
most envious. Besides, although no 
consanguinity existed between Robert 
and Eunice, Mrs. Hurlbut judged, ow- 
ing to their close connection by mar- 
riage, that it would be much more 
prudent for Robert to Further- 
more, Robert ought not to think of mar- 
riage for the first three years after his 
graduation. He needed liberty to roam 
in the world, or at least in life. He was 
only twenty-two. Now, Eunice, on the 
other hand, was twenty, and ripe to as- 
sume a settled station. 

All these considerations, with dreams 
of a remoter and more brilliant period, 
had been fermenting in Mrs. Hurlbut’s 
mind, while she kept an assiduous eye on 
the comfort and entertainment of her 
guests. When they got off at New 
Haven, and were met by Jack Harlow, 
Robert’s particular friend, who had 
brought his brake to take them to the 
Golf Club for luncheon, Mrs. Hurlbut 
climbed to her seat beside Jack, with a 
serene, unaffected 





consciousness of 


achievement. 
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The sun had lost its golden brilliance, 
and was shining ruddy and cheerful in a 
sky of drifting white fleeces, when the 
crowd began to move toward the foot- 
ball field. Men and women seemed to 
spring out of the earth, so quickly the 
groups became crowds, the crowds be- 
came masses, the masses became a rol- 
licking, roaring, ecstatic multitude, wav- 
ing flags and scarfs, expelling inexpress- 
ible enthusiasm in strident horn, wooden 
squeak-crank and booming megaphone. 
Steadily they advanced toward the 
grounds, pressed, and pushed, and 
jolted, laughing and rah-rah-ing through 
the entrances. Amid the clatter of thou- 
sands of feet on the lithe boards they 
climbed to seats under the guidance of 
ushers that looked dignified, but were 
conscious of the part. Soon the great 
round course of seats and stand was 
quivering and vibrating with college 
yells and choruses. When finally one 
team and then the other marched out 
upon the field, the people jumped to 
their feet, and roared in frenzy; horns 
blatted, and the brass band might as 
well have been playing fifty miles away. 

‘Now I know what the Roman gladi- 
ator games must have looked like,” De 
Fezniéres said to Eunice. He had been 
experiencing degrees of increasing 
amazement since they reached the 
grounds, 

“Can vou make out Bob?” she asked, 
excitedly, the fieldglasses shaking in 
her hands. ‘Oh, I see him! See him 
there? He’s the—one, two, three—the 
great big thin fellow in the last row. 
See him? Wave at him, wave at him! 
He knows where we're sitting.” 

‘He looks all worn away,” said Mrs. 
Hurlbut, despondingly. “I hope he 
hasn't trained too much.” 

“Nonsense, aunt. Those other fel- 
lows are such bruisers. He looks just 
the same to me,” and she flourished her 
blue silk until her armpit ached. 

Only De Fezniéres perhaps felt the 
extreme personal suggestion in her, “he 
looks just the same to me.” 

“I only hope he doesn’t get hurt,” 
murmured Mrs. Hurlbut. ‘‘What an 
inhuman sport it is! And just see those 
people. They act as if they were in- 
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sane. Why can't they enjoy themselves 
without being ridiculous ?” 

Eunice sat down rather quickly, smil- 
ing at herself. 

“Tt only happens once or twice a year, 
aunt,” she said. 

“It does them good to let off their en- 
thusiasm,” came from one of Mr. Hurl- 
but’s companions. 

“T suppose they like it,” rejoined Mrs. 
Hurlbut, “or they wouldn’t do it.” 


“That’s plain fact,’ grunted Mr. 
Hurlbut. ‘Let us take it at that.” 


Once the game was in progress, en- 
thusiasm was pent up by doubt and 
question. Cries and cheers and horns 
and songs were heard at intervals when 
an advantage was gained by one side or 
the other. At times of tension the vast 
multitude was so hushed as to seem an 
assemblage of the dead. Then at the 
success of some ruse, some stroke of 
captainship, the din and clamor would 
flash and gradually die away. 

The game was stubborn and _ long. 
The sun had gradually disappeared, and 
a blood-red patch in a leaden sky re- 
mained in its wake. The spectators 
from one side to the other had become 
transformed into sluggish black masses. 
Cheers were less frequent. The score 
was tied. The day was nearly done, 
and on the turn of the next twenty 
minutes depended an event of college 
history. The teams squirmed, and 
darted, and dropped like huge ants. 
Now and then the ball could be seen for 


an instant, vanishing the next. The 
silent tension of the multitude filled 
the air. Everybody sat immovable, 
with fixed eyes and straining breath. 
Suddenly they were electrified. <A 
man, long, thin, like an _ Indian, 
was galloping down the field, his left 
arm crushing the ball against his 
heart. The people sat up straight with 


a yell. On he galloped, tearing his way 
through men, dodging, turning, twist- 
ing, and then on again with the stride 
and leap of a centaur until, amid the 
hoarse cacophony of human. throats, 
horns, stamping feet and canes, he 
crossed the line. The game was won. 
Pandemonium broke loose in ever- 
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increasing discord of sheer jubilance and 
triumph. 

In the horror of noise, a name was 
yelled. Twenty, a hundred, five, ten 
thousand voices took it up, till the roar 
of it mounted to the blackening heavens 
and smote the distant hills with infinite 
echo. ‘ 

Then they saw the man being borne on 
his comrades’ shoulders across the field. 

“Hurlbut! Hurlbut! Hurl—but! Rah- 
rah-rah !” 

The whole world seemed crying it. 

The tears began to flood Eunice’s 
eyes, and from happy laughter her 
cheers began to be mingled with sobs. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hurlbut, hysterically. “Oh, I wouldn't 
have missed this game for anything.” 

“By God, the boy did it,” grunted Mr. 
Hurlbut to his two gentlemen friends. 
“T didn’t know at first who it was. He 
was so far away.” And Mr. Hurlbut’s 
voice quavered suddenly. His eyes 
stared as if he were surprised at his own 
emotion. “Have a ci-ci-gar,” he stam- 
mercd, offering his case to the men. 

“Permit me to congratulate you, my 
dear Mr. Hurlbut,” De Fezniéres said, 
with great feeling. “If your son can 
achieve such feats in the football game 
of life, he will have a wonderful career.” 

“Why, thanks, awfully, Feznieres. 
Have a ci-cigar, won't you ?” 

Mr. Hurlbut felt he had never liked 
the count so well. 

“And I don’t think he has a scratch on 
him,” exclaimed Mrs. Hurlbut, in de- 
light. 

No one seemed to expect comment 
from Eunice. At least, they did not 
look for it. She was waving her flag 
rather limply, keeping her face away 
from their gaze. 

De Fezniéres longed to speak to her, 
to sympathize with her in her emotional 


moment. But he held his peace. She 
felt she ought to appreciate his tact. 
She did not, however. She was not 


thinking of that—of him. 

For all that, she had recalled his al- 
lusion to the Roman gladiatorial games. 
It had come back to her when she saw 
them carrying Bob across the field. His 
big, lithe frame was a simple silhouette, 
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whose every outline she recognized with 
exultant spirit. She could not make out 
his face, but the familiar poise of the 
square head, looking out on life imper- 


turbable though alert, seemed lev- 
eled toward her. She felt this, and 
felt it was silly to be so impressed. He 


Was a conqueror, and was occupied only 
with the swarming, yelling mob that 
crushed nearer to get a glimpse of 
him. She shut her eyes in rapture, 


and saw him seated thus on a 
chair of gold and ivory, borne by 
Nubian slaves in white tunics. Lithe, 


golden-haired youths marched before 
him, unwinding pzans of triumph from 
silver horns. Loose-dressed maidens 
sprinkled roses in his path. Half-clad 
boys danced and leaped, singing and 


cheering: “Io Triumphe!” All around, 
the populace growled and_ roared 


in acclamation. They had crowned his 
head with laurel, and his blue eyes shone 
serene as she had known them a long, 
long time ago. His lips were straight 
and firm, his chin immovable. His big, 
muscular arms looked dark and awe- 
some against the spotless white of his 
toga. She could feel the strength of 
them. She had known And_ her 
fluttering heart ached with the happiness 
of dreams. He was king. 

“We would better go now.” 

She heard her aunt’s voice as from far 
away. She followed the others auto- 
matically, holding her azure pennant in 
clenched fingers. 

De Fezniéres walked beside her, 
glancing now and then at her pale, rapt 
face. He said nothing; and she went on 
as if with one she had never known. 





Only by dint of long persuasion had 
Mrs. Hurlbut induced Bob to promise 
that he would sit through two acts of 
“Carmen” that night. His comrades 
and friends wished to have him break 
training with them at a colossal banquet, 
and he wanted very much to be with 
them. But he wanted, also, to see Eu- 
nice, and so he compromised by spend- 
ing the first part of the night in the fam- 
ily box, and the latter half with his hero- 
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worshiping friends. Mrs. Hurlbut had 
as an unexpected guest the sprightly 
Miss Churchill, of Baltimore, who cap- 
tured De Fezniéres at the rise of the cur- 
tain, and insisted on talking French to 
him. Bob and Eunice had drawn 
gradually farther back in the dark cor- 
ner of the box, where they exchanged 
scraps of talk during the choruses. Oc- 
casionally De Fezniéres stole a_ scru- 
tinizing glance at them. At length, he 
noticed that they had withdrawn from 
the box. Their chairs were empty. 

“T've got to run away after this act,” 
Bob had said. 

“It’s a shame,” she whispered. 

He pressed her finger tips. 


“Come out a moment, will you, 
please ?” he begged. 
She arose noiselessly. They both 


stopped on the outer side of the heavy 
hanging. The passage was half lighted. 

She looked up into his face, her eyes 
gleaming. 

“Why, Bob, your mouth is hurt,” she 
said, suddenly, in consternation. 

“Ts it? I got cut this afternoon. It’s 
nothing.” 

“But you must stanch it. Here 

“T’ve got one, Eunice,” he interrupted, 
fumbling in his pocket. 

“Won't you take mine?” 





He looked at her. “Do you mean 
that ?” 
She held it to him. “I want it as a 


trophy.” 
He pressed it to his lips, and 
stain of red dyed the linen. 
“Give it back now, please?” 
pered. 
He gave it to her, and held her hand. 
“Then it isn’t true at all—dear—is 


a little 


she whis- 


it? 

“What isn’t true?” 

“What they’re all saying — you 
know.” 


Her eyelids drooped. He felt her 
hand limp in his. He glanced around 
quickly, then caught her in his arms, and 
hugged her against his breast. 

“No one knows what is true,” 
whispered. 

“Except us two?” hé gasped. 
“Except us two—look out!” 


she 
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The lights went up all over the house. 
30b drew away from her sharply. 
The hangings were drawn apart, and 
De Fezniéres appeared between them. 
His shrewd eyes recorded the expres- 
sion on both faces. 


“T’ve got to go now,” Bob said, rather 


embarrassed. “I must run in, and say 
good-night to mother.” 

“Too bad. I’m sorry,” said De 
Fezniéres. 


Bob passed into the box. 

“Your uncle has not come yet?” said 
De Fezniéres. 

“No.” Eunice would have liked to go 
back into the box. 

“Will you walk with me a moment?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I should like to,” 
carefully. 

“T wish to talk with your uncle about 
the West,” he went on, as they began to 
stroll leisurely. “I have been invited to 
go hunting in the mountains out there by 
the Cochrans. They’ve got a party of 
ten together.” He looked questioningly 
into her face. Her eyes were downcast. 

“Uncle knows a good deal about the 
West. He would be glad to tell you 
what places you ought to go to.” 

He pondered her reply and then said, 
as if he had been thinking in digres- 
sion : , 

“Yes. I should need to be well advised. 
It is such a big country.” 

“How long will you be away?” she 
asked. 

“About a month, I think.” 

“Then you'll be back here for Christ- 
mas or for New Year, perhaps?” 

He felt the disinterestedness of her 
tones; but he turned, and looking full 
into her eyes, said, with a meaning the 
words did not express: 

“T may go to San Francisco, and from 
there to Japan.” 

“You have not decided, then ?” 

‘““My dear Miss Vernon I am deciding 


she replied, 


now. Rather you are deciding for me.” 
She dared not look up at him. The 
tremor in his voice unnerved her. She 


opened her mouth to speak, coughed, 
then stammered : 
“I’m afraid you’re asking too much.” 
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“Have I asked too much—always— 
Eunice ?” 

“Not too much, but what was not 
mine to give.” 

He drew a deep breath. 
both silent. 

“The curtain’s going up, I think,” she 
said, as the lights shone. 

“Tt is final, then?” he said, softly. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

He raised her hand to his lips, kissed 


They were 
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it fervently, and then led her back to 
the box. 

Bob was just coming out. 

“Good-night, Monsieur de Fezniéres,” 
he said, and, catching Eunice’s fingers 
in a grip that pinched them, “good- 
night, Eunice. Good-night.” 

There was no mistaking the tone of 
elation. 

“Good-night. Good luck 
De Fezniéres cried after him. 





always,” 
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WHY? 


OF: why do women poets waste 
Their talents on such themes 
As show them quite devoid of taste 

In seeking lyric schemes ? 


While, on the subject which we've heard 
They talk in quiet nooks, 

They never write a single word— 
And that’s, a man’s good looks! 


We've rhymed of women’s beauty day 
And night and loud and hard 

And low and gently—every way! 
And what is our reward? 


Is sonnet e’er with dainty touch 
Set forth in measured chime 
To Arthur’s eyebrow? 

Or dainty rondeau—rhyme, 


No, not much} 


To Jack’s mustache, or Billy’s chin? 
What villanelle, ballade, 

Do our attractions figure in? 
The women must be mad, 


To slight these themes, unwrit, unread, 
Waiting the trump of fame— 

Now, let some smart one go ahead, 
And make herself a name! 


MADELINE BRIDGES. 














COMPLEXION VERSUS CON- 


SCIENCE 


By Claire Dedk 


WOMAN of knowledge, poise, 
sympathy—a woman with a 
rest-giving face—the sort of 

person whose premises you take on 
trust, an aristocrat by right of preju- 
dice and inborn standards, yet a woman 
who had thought it out, worked it out, 
lived it out for herself, I mean success 
—a woman of fluencies in words, move- 
ment, clothes, but not in morals—such 
an one put the case for complexion be- 
fore my prickly-skinned New England 
conscience; since which talk I have cast 
disparaging glances whenever my eyes 
brushed a mirror, and have walked fast 
by the doors of the beguiling “Beauty 
Parlors,” where the Fountain of Youth 
may be bought bottled at varying prices 
and similar tints, if you have faith, 
courage and the money. 

I had lunched at a house in deadly or- 
der with a woman who matched it in her 
possession of the seven deadly virtues, 
and reaction carried me around the cor- 
ner to the Charming Person of the Flu- 
encies. The first step within her door 
relaxed my overwrought disposition. 
Nothing in the house looked fixed—you 
had a feeling that you could move things 
if you wanted to—that nobody would 
mind and somebody might praise your 
nice perception of artistic excellence. 
Then the Person of Charm came down 
in an emotional gown of red crépe and 
you felt warm and welcomed. 

Her eyes seemed drenched with sky- 
blue, her fluffed hair shone all autumnal 
colors, brown, red, russet-gold, her fig- 
ure was slender, flexed with supple mo- 
tions, her voice had the quick catch in 
it that youth and enthusiasm put there; 





and I knew that she would be thirty- 
eight on her nearby birthday! Also I 
knew that she knew that I knew and 
that she didn’t care. Why should she? 
Her husband adores her, her face, her 
works, her companionship; her son is 
her lover, and her friends are almost her 
enemies because of envy. 

I plunged into gossip and spiteful 
reminiscence of the luncheon that I had 
just lived through. 

“No wonder she is notoriously a club 
widow. Her husband can’t stand the 
atmosphere of that house—it’s cold 
storage and she has gone stale in it. 
Tell me! Why is it? Explain it all, 
you doviest serpent! In this Eden will 
open gates!” 

The Person of Charm is audacious, has 
the spade habit. There was nothing 
unturned or unnamed when she left the 
character of my late hostess. 

I knew many things, admitted her 
charges and only argued the remedy. 
It was—you are going to be as shocked 
as was my Boston boarding-school tem- 
perament—the remedy for the errant 
husband, the starched attitudes, the dis- 
comfort, the unbreathable air of that 
house—the remedy was a touch of 
rouge! 

The Person of Charm went on to ex- 
plain to my disintegrating intelligence 
what she meant by a touch of rouge. 
Oh, I haven’t agreed with her! And 
after days of the digesting processes, I 
am no nearer to pinking my cheeks than 
the surreptitious reading of cosmetic ad- 
vertisements. 

The gist of the charming person’s ex- 
planations and theory was that the unat- 
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tractive woman of the deadly virtues 
hadn’t compromised with the masculine 
weakness for frills and frivolities, hadn’t 
competed, as it were, with the charms 
of the evanescent, the fripperies, which 
if trivial at first thought, yet count ex- 
cessively in the long run—and marriage 
is the long run, you know. The charms 
of laces and fluff, the things you pay 
money to see on the stage, the littlenesses 
which make the stage woman a pretty 
total, a presentation of attractive femi- 
ninity, a thing you would—if you were a 
man and dared confess it—a sweet, 
womanly thing that you would like to 
have at the breakfast table with you. 
“And,” said the Person of Charm, “I 
believe that ribbons and ruffles, judi- 
ciously applied, make more happy mar- 
riages than all the virtues or all the 
cooks on the American continent.” 

I interpolated, gasping from a weak 
effort to follow after the strong minds 
I had met in club papers and woman’s 
columns. 

“But aren't we already over-sexed? 
Weare certainly taught by the advanced 
thinkers in Femininics that it is this dif- 
ferentiation that’s doing it—doing us, I 
mean, out of Our Rights—whatever they 
may be—I am sure that I have always 
had more than mine.” 

“Of course you have,” 
Person of Charm. 

“And don’t you want to be happy? 
Wouldn’t you rather be happy than have 
posterity right? For you may have no- 
ticed that this pilgrimage isn’t long 
enough to reform your contemporaries 
first and be happy afterward. Did you 
ever see a very attractive woman forced 
to plead for her rights? If you have 
and she was really attractive—and 
that includes goodness—why, she got 
them!” 

I have looked about me, I have ap- 
praised man as he is, not as I would 
like him to be, and I have chosen my 
part—perhaps studied a little the way 
to play it, even how to dress it. My 
great need is to be loved and my next 
greatest is to help the people I love— 
after them the others. To say that you 





answered the 





cannot really help unless you are lov- 
And lovable? 


able is as trite as truth. 
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What does it mean? 


Ask a man, any 
nice man—I do not limit you save at 





“niceness’—and he will say, if he isn’t 
a phrase-monger : 

“Oh, lovableness is being attractive 
in all sorts of ways.” 

There you are! “Attractive.” And 
I chose to be as attractive as nature and 
art, in any refined presentment, will al- 
low me to be. 

It means giving up a part of the time 
in which you might be saving your im- 
mortal soul to the cultivation of your 
vile body. But I like bodies, and I have 
some evidence toward proving that the 
rest of the world is not yet indifferent 
to them. My soul is, I believe, im- 
mortal, which is nothing against, rather 
something for, giving it a _ pleasing 
dwelling place while it stops with me. 

A vulgarian is horrid in any mani- 
festation, speech, clothes, conduct; and 
if the vulgarian is a woman and colors 
her face, it is, perhaps, the most offen- 
sive thing that she does to the public. 
A lady is a lady, even when she pats a 
suspicion of rouge into a flush becoming 
to her pink dinner gown. Also I can’t 
see the moral difference between white 
powder and pink—unless a French sym- 
bolist shows it to me. 

I confess that the first time that I did 
it I balked as at the first step on the 
road to ruin, and had all the feelings of 
a raw aéronaut—elevation, dizziness 
and fear of a fall. I had been made 
ghastly by a bad headache and had to 
dine a lot of ‘‘Importancies” in the com- 
pany, to whom Sam wanted to be nice, 
and to every one of whom I felt sure 
that I had been over-advertised—or so 
my experience of his familiar “Advice 
to Bachelors” made me believe. 

Balancing the pale, haggard creature, 
self-conscious because she was afraid 
her husband would be disappointed, and 
to be hair-splittingly honest, because she 
knew that she was at her worst, with my 
loss of self-respect and deceitful arts, I 
reasonably found the scales tipping on 
the side of that Tittle bit of pink powder 
of a very delicate shade which had given 
just the dash of excitement needed to 
banish the depression and left-over feel- 
ing that a day of headache leaves as a 

















souvenir. Of course a lady should have 
a style like a pronoun which designates 
without describing, and she will if she 
is a lady, though she may have assisted 
nature in the matter of her appearance. 

Be honestly vanitatious! Cultivate 
hair and manners, skin and graces! 
Preen and prinkle! I don’t think that is 
dictionary English, but isn’t it pretty? 
Flaunt your: dearest frivol. Have the 
courage of your conviction that your 
rose-colored hat is becoming. And if it 
isn’t, that honest belief in yourself and 
the pink head-topping exhibits your in- 
dividuality as the dull thing in black 
and white would have expressed only 
the milliner’s if you had submitted to 
her choice. 

The lark’s song is probably not the 
serious business of the lark’s life—that 
is worm grubbing and larklet futurities, 
but the world finds the worm only in- 
cidental to the manufacture of trills, and 
trills and frills rhyme prettily, and a 
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rhyme to the wise is always sufficient, 
isn’t it? 

I went away from the Person of 
Charm, musing upon dark things dully, 
though her talk had been as froth on 
the deep sea of life. 

Cosmetics are as old as cosmos for 
anything that we know to the contrary, 
and if I came back from a rendezvous 
with my soul convinced that I did not 
like them—personally applied—that 
proves nothing for or against the case 
of the Person of Charm, since she is 
herself convincing proof on the side of 
the defense for anything which she may 
do or say. 

In my City of the Soul, with a popu- 
lation of one and a house to rent—on a 
life lease if the right tenant comes along 
—I may yet take to house painting and 
decoration if the tenant should seem to 
warrant the trouble and risk. 

In every evil there is a good asleep— 
far be it from me to make exceptions! 


J 


NOVEMBER 


MORNINGS 


HE wren comes twittering through the vines 
As though the morning were in spring; 
The sun upon the hoar-frost shines 
And tempts the tiny heart to sing. 


So I, whose hope and joy in all 
Were blighted when no more you smiled, 
Catch at the trifles you recall, 


And gladden like a little child. 


THomMaAsS WALSH. 







































OLD MALINEAU’S SECRET 


Translated from the French of Adolphe Cheneviére 


T the time of which I write neither 
the telephone, the phonograph 
nor the cinematograph had been 

invented. It may be that a scientist 
here and there had pictured them in his 
dreams without being able to achieve 
them in fact. I had the good fortune to 
know the original inventor of the phono- 
graph—old Malineau. Nobody has 
ever heard of his name, of course, but it 
brings back to my mind a drama of in- 
timate life that I witnessed, and, I may 
almost say, in which I played a part. 

Old Malineau, as we used to call him, 
was an assistant in the laboratory of 
physics of the Industrial School. No- 
body could say just how old he was. 
His sad face and long, gray beard made 
a singular contrast with his little, sharp, 
thoughtful blue eyes. For all that, 
there were times when he seemed quite 
indifferent to everything that was going 
on. As a matter of fact, this subaltern 
of science was not equally interested in 
all questions of physics, and he had no 
scruples about showing his profound 
contempt for certain studies by an at- 
titude of weariness and annoyance. 
Optics, for example, seemed to bore him 
beyond expression. On the other hand, 
as soon as Prof. Chaumard began to dis- 
cuss acoustic phenomena, old Malineau 
would actually prick up his ears. 

But Malineau’s real home ground, his 
element, was electricity. When he be- 
gan to make the big, glass wheel go 
around he seemed suddenly to grow 
twenty years younger. His shriveled 
hands became tense, his back curved 
with a kind of supernervous energy, and 
at each spark that flew from the disk his 
little, blue eyes would gleam with joy 
almost as if they also were about to fling 





out tiny particles of the celestial fire. 
Sometimes even Prof. Chaumard felt 
obliged to admonish the old man. 

“Easy there, Malineau—easy!” he 
would say. 

Nevertheless, the professor had a cer- 
tain opinion of the bizarre old man. He 
liked him despite his careless ways and 
his errors, and said to one of us one 
day: 

“Don’t 
Malineau. 
for all his queerness.’ 

No one, not even the professor, knew 
anything about the private life of 
Malineau. All we knew was that he 
was married, and the belief was that his 
life was unhappy. 


make any mistake about 
There’s something in him, 


Several years after leaving the school 
I came upon Malineau quite by chance. 
I was having a rather hard time to make 
a living, and had a very humble apart- 
ment in the Rue Laval. As I was leav- 
ing the house one morning, I walked 
into Malineau. He had been to the 
store, and was carrying an egg in one 
hand and a piece of Brie cheese in the 
other. I recognized him immediately, 
though he had aged, and spoke to him. 
We chatted for a few moments. He 
seemed glad to see me again. I asked 
him to come and take dinner with me on 
the following day. He accepted my in- 
vitation, and then told me where he 
lived, which was next door to me. 

Gradually we became friends. He 
used often to come in at night to talk 
about my work, and interested, or at 
least pretended to interest, himself in my 
diagrams, my plans and ideas. But, 
whether it was his timidity or his love of 











solitude, he never asked me to go to see 
him. 

One day, after I had had no sight or 
word of him for a week, I asked his 
concierge about him. 

“He's not feeling well,” she told me. 
“That’s why he doesn’t go out.” 

For an instant I stood in doubt, then 
deciding that his illness justified the sat- 
isfaction of my vague curiosity, I 
climbed up to the fifth floor, and rapped 
loudly on the door at the end of the 
hall. The concierge had told where to 
find him. 

I knocked again, and again. 
third knock, a voice cried: 

“Well, well? What’s the matter?” 

I heard the sound of bare feet on the 
floor, and then, old Malineau in his 
nightshirt, appeared in the scarcely 
opened door. 

“Oh, it’s you!” he said, awkwardly. 
“Wait till I pull on my dressing-gown 
and slippers.”’ 

In a moment or two I found myself in 
the lair of old Malineau. He seemed 
somewhat embarrassed by my visit, and 
repeatedly apologized for his undress 
and the state of his lodgings. I scarcely 
heard what he said so interested was I 
in studying the place. It was more a 
workshop than a bedroom. 

There was a table loaded down with 
tools and apparati, hammers, files, 
tweezers, copper wire, electric batteries, 
a lathe, two work-benches, some 
wooden staves, and a thousand differ- 
ent knicknacks, that in their quantity 
and disorder indicated the presence of 
a tireless worker. In the next room, 
the door of which was wide open, the 
same mass and confusion met the eye. 
After a while I stood up, and while talk- 
ing began to poke about the room. All at 
once I caught sight of something that 
looked like a big box on a table in the 
next room. I could not see whether 
it was a box or not because it was cov- 
ered with a black serge cloth. Malineau 


At the 


had noticed my look of curiosity, and, 
as I was about to touch the mysterious 
table, he called to me, sharply: 

“Come here, I want to show you a 
curious tool, a new drill that I’ve just 
invented.” 
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Evidently he did not wish me to ex- 
amine the box on the table. I returned 
to admire the new tool. It was very 
ingeniously contrived, and I compli- 
mented him. But a few moments later 
I asked, boldly: 

“Is that thing all covered up on the 
table one of your inventions, also?” 

Old Malineau looked troubled, his 
face reddened, and he mumbled some 
unintelligible words. Then, as if he 
had made up his mind, he said, with an 
effort, and in a serious tone: 

“That, sir, is a secret—a great, a 
magnificent secret!” 

A smile came into my face. 

“Don’t laugh. Some day you may 
know the secret.” 

Then, in a lower voice and sadly, he 
added: 

“Especially, if I should not get bet- 
ter.”’ 

I did not know what to say. My re- 
spect for the mysterious old man began 
to kindle; and I thought of what Prof. 
Chaumard had said long ago: 

“Don’t make any mistake about 
Malineau. There’s something in him, 
for all his queerness.” 


The poor old fellow was not wrong 
in his doubts about getting well. 
Pleutisy set in, and he was confined to 
his bed. I often ran in to see how he 
was getting along. Sometimes even I 
spent the evening at his bedside, reading 
or working while he slept. 

One night when he seemed to be sleep- 
ing more soundly than usual, I carried 
the lamp into the adjoining room so that 
I might smoke a little. I closed the door 
softly behind me, and lighted a cigarette. 
Just then my eye fell upon the thing 
hidden by the black serge cloth. The 
demon of curiosity took possession of 
me, and, my heart pounding, I leaned 
over the table, and with one shaking 
hand lifted the cloth. 

All that I saw at first was a big box, 
made of hardwood, solid and shining, 
with an iron handle on each side. The 
box was locked, and the key was not in 
the lock. Still more perplexed now, I 
held the lamp up to examine the thing 
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more closely. I saw a copper plate fas- 
tened to the top of the box, on which 
was engraved in an elegant hand: 

“Last words. Christmas, 1864— 
Christmas, 1869.” 

I began to meditate. 
the inscription mean? Two dates? 
And that second one? We were now in 
the first week of December, 1869. Why 
was the Christmas of this year an- 
ticipated ? 

A plaintive call struck my ears. It 
was old Malineau. I hurriedly pulled 
the cloth over the box, and went back 
into his room, carrying the lamp. 

“What’s the matter? What were you 
doing ?” he asked, in an anguished tone. 

“T just went in there to smoke a ciga- 
rette.” 

He eyed me with a skeptical air. 

“Very well,” he said. “You can go 
now. I don’t need any one to sit up 
with me. Only tell the concierge that 
you're going. She'll come up to give me 
my medicine before she goes to bed.” 

I was glad to get away. I didn’t 
want to have him asking me questions. 
The lie I told him and the prying I had 
been guilty of left me feeling rather dis- 
gusted with myself. 


What could 


Several days later I had to leave 
Paris on business, and my mind was so 
preoccupied that I nearly forgot about 
old Malineau. When I got back home 
they told me that he had sent for me. 
He must have grown worse. I went 
to him at once. 

He looked much weaker and more 
ill, but his face lighted up when he saw 
me. He stretched out his wasted hand, 
and his eyes seemed to sparkle as for- 
merly they sparkled when he was turn- 
ing the big, glass wheel. 

“Sit down,” he said, “I want to talk 
to you. I am not a bit well—not a bit. 
Time is flying from me, and I must con- 
fide my secret to you while I have yet 
strength.” 

There was nothing I could say in re- 
ply. I sat down beside the bed, and old 
Malineau told me his story. It was 
long and painful. His voice failed him 
at times, his words came out short and 
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gasping. And I felt that the poor old 
fellow was ashamed to show me certain 
dark and wretched passages of his past. 

Late in life he had married a young 
and pretty woman. He loved her very 
tenderly. He did not need to tell me 
that. I could divine it from the tremor 
of his voice when he spoke of her. Nor 
did he tell me.the trials he had under- 
gone. I understood them from the slow, 
tired gesture with which he stroked his 
forehead, from his half-stopped sighs, 
from the tears that fell on his wan 
cheeks. As I listened to the old man it 
seemed to me that I was witnessing the 
spectacle of his long calvary. I could 
see the young, pretty wife, blind to the 
love of the old man, laughing at the 
genius she was too ignorant to admire, 
torturing his kind heart. All these 
things I saw distinctly, more distinctly 
even than Malineau saw them. I know 
that now, for I have proof. 

“Five years ago she left me,” he said. 
“It was Christmas Eve, 1864. I shall 
never see her again. She went into a 
convent.” 

A wave of doubt and astonishment 
swept over me. The date he had just 
mentioned was one of those I had puz- 
zled at on the box; and I could not help 
questioning the sudden repentance of 
the woman. 

‘About this time,” he went on, “I had 
just finished an invention to the perfec- 
tion of which I had given up nearly all 
my life. It is a queer thing, and has 
been made by other scientists since, but 
I was the first to bring it into being, 
and to a higher point of perfection than 
any other man can ever reach. It is a 
kind of electric phonograph, designed to 
store words and capable of reproducing 
them exactly several years after they 
have been recorded. My wife knew 
something about the machine. I showed 
her how to operate it. When she told 
me that she wished to retire to a con- 
vent, and when, despite my entreaties 
for her to stay, she had secured my con- 
sent, an idea occurred to me, the fan- 
tastic idea of a lover, a crazy man’s idea. 
I asked her before we parted forever to 
talk into the phonograph, to utter some 
words of love that one day should be a 
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consolation to me, words that I might 
listen to in the hour when I should be 
about to leave this sad world. She 
smiled, a little mockingly, at my caprice, 
but she agreed to do as I requested. I 
left her alone in the room, and I spent 
the day wandering around Paris. 
When I returned the room was empty. 
On the table I found a paper with these 
words: 

“‘T have obeyed your wish; but I 
must enjoin you not to have the instru- 
ment repeat my words until Christmas 
of 1869—five years from now.” 

With a deep sigh the old man drew in 
his breath. I began to feel that I had 
to do with a man not in his right mind. 

“To-morrow is Christmas Eve,” he 
continued, presently. “Come here a lit- 
tle before midnight. I may not be 
strong enough to get up and go to the 
phonograph. You will help me. I’ve 
got the key tied around my neck. Here 
it is!” 

When I left his place my imagination 
was ina whirl. I seemed to be dreaming. 
I could no longer distinguish between 
the possible and the impossible, between 
pure science and magic. Nor could I 
help admiring the old man’s love, that 
so jealously guarded the last words of 
the woman who had caused him such 
suffering, that inspired him to renounce 
all hope of the fame due his discovery 
rather than lose the instant’s joy the 
echo of her loved tones should one day 
create for him. 

I was so impatient the next evening 
that I got to his rooms before the hour 
agreed. As I came in I observed the 
concierge standing at the foot of the 
bed. I signified to her that she might 
go. Malineau, who looked pretty bad, 
thanked me with a nod. Then he said, 
very faintly: 

“Make haste! Make haste! I’m 
dying. Take the key. Open the box. 
I shall not be able to hear her last words 


myself. One must be standing. I feel 
death in my _ veins. Please, make 
haste !”” 


Then, with a few words, he told me 
how to work the instrument. It was so 
simple and perfect in construction that 
I understood the operation of it at once. 
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All I had to do now was to follow the 
directions he gave me. 

“Wait,” said he, suddenly. 
time is it?” 

On the instant, as if in answer, the 
clock of a neighboring steeple began to 
strike the twelve slow strokes of mid- 
night. After each stroke of the ham- 
mer I could hear the raucous, gasping 
respiration of the dying man. 

“Go ahead!” he moaned. 

I put my ear to the acoustic horn, my 
finger on the electric button, and almost 
at once I felt myself become more pale 
even than the man in death’s agony. It 
seemed to me that I must fall in a faint, 
for I had just heard these words spoken 
directly into my ear in the cruel, unpity- 
ing, gibing voice of a woman: 

“T’m not going into the convent. I’m 
going to America with another man. 
Good-by, foolish!” 

My blood stood still with horror. I 
felt as though murder were being done 
before my eyes. I turned toward 
Malineau. His eyes, already dull, stared 
at me in question, then his lips moved. 

“Don’t you hear. anything?’ he 
gasped. 

“Oh, yes.” 

His face seemed to brighten 


“What 


with 


pride. His invention had not failed 
him. 

“Repeat what it says to me,” he re- 
plied. 


Leaning over the poor old man, I said 
these words, as if repeating them from 
the machine: 

“Good-by, my well-beloved; good-by 
until we meet in a better world. You 
were the kindest of men. Forgive 
me.” 

An expression of infinite tenderness 
and of supreme beatitude lighted his 
dying eyes, then the lids fell slowly, as 
if yielding to a delicious lassitude. His 
hands that had been raised to thank me 
dropped both together, still in the im- 
mobility of the great sleep. 

Even now when I hear the nasal tones 
of a phonograph repeating music hall 
songs and operetta melodies, I fall to 
thinking of old Malineau, of the injus- 
tices of fame—of women—and of the 
piety of certain lies. 








MRS. MARLOWE AND THE BOY 


By J. R. 


RS. MARLOWE gazed at The 

Boy with an amused smile. The 
adoration in his eyes was so ob- 

vious. He was young and had not yet 
learned to conceal his likes and dislikes. 
Mrs. Marlowe was also young in 
years, but not in other things. She was 
tall and beautiful, with a superb figure 
and a decided dash of the Latin in her 
character. Her husband admired her 
at a distance, as he did the other artistic 
effects in their magnificent house; but 
he was not the sort of person who often 
expressed his feelings. It always em- 
barrassed him when his wife addressed 


him by his first name in public. Be- 
sides, he considered it vulgar. When 
Mrs. Marlowe wearied of spending 


money, she often amused herself by 
shocking her husband. His _ protests 
were seldom effective, because they al- 
ways ceased at the first symptom of 
tears. Mrs. Marlowe possessed the in- 
valuable gift of being able to weep at 
will. As a result she had her own way 
practically undisturbed. And _ hitherto 
she had never transcended the bounds 
of discretion in shocking her husband. 
Mrs. Marlowe was no fool, and she 
knew her own husband. This is a 
branch of knowledge often neglected by 
the Mrs. Marlowes. 

The Boy was her latest whim. He 
was not as insipid as Graf von Winz- 
stein had been. The latter did not know 
when to stop. Mrs. Marlowe could not 
tolerate tactless people. The Boy was 
earnest, but was almost a gentleman. 
In time he would develop into one. The 
Graf was not, and the prospects of his 
farther development upward very slim. 
So he returned to Carlsbad with his dig- 
nity much ruffled. 


Crawford 


Her husband considered The Boy 
thoroughly harmless. He had known 
his father. Which proves the daager 
of arguing by analogy. Besides, was 
not Mrs. Marlowe at least ten years 
older—but that merely showed that Mr. 
Marlowe did not possess the intimate 
knowledge of his wife that she did of 
him. 

The Boy continued to gaze at Mrs. 
Marlowe. She reclined gracefully on a 
huge divan, piled with pillows,and noted 
with great satisfaction her own reflec- 
tion in an Empire mirror across the 
room. Her evening gown had been 
planned with as great care as her hus- 
band’s last “deal” in the Street. The 
success of each had been overwhelming, 
for master minds had directed them 
both. 

The Boy was pleased with the effect 
as a whole, though the details were 
hopelessly beyond his grasp. He gazed 
at Mrs. Marlowe, both within and with- 
out the gown, and his admiration deep- 
ened. He was silently trying to get up 
his courage to speak. Mrs. Marlowe 
wondered amusedly what he would say. 
She decided not to help him. But also 
made up her mind to let him say it. It 
would seem that Mrs. Marlowe was 
contradicting herself and being indis- 
creet. 

“You—you’ve been awfully good to 
me,” he began. Mrs. Marlowe smiled. 
It was such a youthful beginning. 

“Yes?” she queried, arching her eye- 
brows in polite surprise. 

It confused The Boy so that he re- 
lapsed into silence. She leaned forward 
and looked into his eyes. The Boy was 
embarrassed. Lightly she laid a hand 
on his shoulder and said, ‘‘Well?” 
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‘he Boy was very uncomfortable. 
“You see,” he began again—Mrs. 
Marlowe sank back among the cushions 
—‘I want to ask a favor of you.” Mrs. 
Marlowe sighed. 

“T sell my favors very dearly,” she 
said, archly. 

She began to tear the petals from a 
large yellow chrysanthemum. 

The Boy looked worried. 
great favor,” he said, at last. 

Mrs. Marlowe gently withdrew her 


“A very 


foot from one of her slippers. This 
The Boy could not see. 
“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, petu- 


lantly, “I’ve lost off one of my slip- 
pers !” 

The Boy stooped and picked it up. 
He kneeled to replace it. Mrs. Marlowe 
drew back slightly more of her fluffy 
skirts than was absolutely necessary. 
The Boy blushed and fitted it to her foot 
clumsily. He murmured something 
about Cinderella. Mrs. Marlowe for- 
gave him on account of his youth. One 
must make allowances sometimes. 

“You spoke of a favor?” she asked, 


languidly. 

“Yes,” said The Boy, eagerly, “I 
want you to——” 

She interrupted. “I seldom grant 
favors. I demand them of others.” The 


sudden look of distress on The Boy’s 
face made her smile. “However,” she 
continued, “I might relent just this 
once.” 

The Boy was radiant once more. 
“Well, you see Agnes and I——”’ 

Mrs. Marlowe’s eyebrows went up to 
the very last notch. Agnes was her 
niece, and she disliked exceedingly to 
be reminded that she was an aunt. “‘An 
aunt sounds so dowdy,” she had been 
heard to say. 
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“What has Agnes to do with you?” 
she asked, coldly. 

“Why—the truth is we’re engaged.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Marlowe, and 
sat bolt upright. To surprise her was 
almost equivalent to an insult. 

“Yes,” he continued, hurriedly, now 
the truth was out at last, “it—it hap- 
pened last week—and I thought you 
had been so awfully good to me, you 
know, and all that’”—Mrs. Marlowe 
frowned—“that I would ask you to use 
your influence with your husband to 
get me that place in the London firm. 
He does everything you ask him, you 
know.” 

“Yes, that is just it,” answered Mrs. 
Marlowe, “he does everything I ask and 
nothing that I do not.” She glanced 
again at her reflection in the Empire 
mirror and smiled. “What if I should 
refuse to give my approval?” she 
asked. 

“You won’t—will you?” he pleaded, 
his voice full of anxiety. 





“But if I should?” she persisted. 
“Tf ’ she paused, and shrugged her 
shoulders. 


“We would have to do without it, I 
suppose,” he said, with desperation. 

Mrs. Marlowe laughed—she knew 
when she was beaten. “Very well, you 
shall have it, and bless you, my children, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

The Boy seized her hand, the tears 
very close to his eyes. “Oh, thank you, 
Mrs. Marlowe, you have been such a 
good friend to me!” He arose and left, 
moving in the clouds. 

Mrs. Marlowe stood before the mir- 


ror. “I am afraid you are growing 
old,” she said to the “other” Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. 


we 








é HE Interference of Patricia,” by 

Lillian Bell, published by 

Page, of Boston, presents an 
odd, although interesting bunch of peo- 
ple in Denver, the climate of which 
place the writer says is “bad for women 
and fine horses, but good for men and 
mules.” 

The characters are grouped as incon- 
gruously as the cast of a modern farce. 
There is an English lord, who wears a 
watch bracelet, a fascinating widow, and 
Patricia, a gentlemanly young woman, 
who undertakes to prevent her own 
father from putting through a deal that 
is purposed to result in the ruin of the 
braceleted earl. 

Patricia, in spite of her manliness, has 


an immense capacity for loving. “Oh, 
yes, I do,” she says, on page 129: 
“T have sacrificed my father. Well, such a 


man deserves to be sacrificed. If he had made 
his money honestly I would feel differently. 
But he has no sense of honor. He doesn’t 
care how decent people feel—how his own 
daughter feels! Don’t think I took this way 
of convincing him of my sincerity without ex- 
hausting all other methods! I have argued 
with him, pleaded with him, threatened him 
with this very thing, and what did he do? 
He laughed at me, and gave me a check! I 
hate his money! I don’t enjoy this fine house 
or clothes, or horses or carriages! They are 
not ours! They belong to honest men who 
have trusted my father, and he took advan- 
tage of their weaknesses and betrayed them. 
I would rather walk barefoot through life as 
the companion of an honest man, than to be 
the daughter of such a father, and surrounded 
with all this. Does that shock you? Does it 
sound unfilial, and disloyal, and all the rest 
of it? Perhaps I am wrong, but I never be- 
lieved in being blindly loyal to parents who 
were unworthy of respect, just because one 
happens to be born their daughter! It’s all 
nonsense! It’s all wrong! The only thing to 
be loyal to is honor—wherever you find it— 
and [| find it in you!” 

Abernthy’s. pale face was flushed with 
feeling. He drew the girl closer to his breast 


and hid his face in her hair. 
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“T didn’t know such a woman as you ex- 


isted!” he said. ‘Those are men’s ideas you 
have been uttering, and very honest and 
loyal men’s, at that. I didn’t know that 


women had such a keen sense of honesty. 
You will forgive my saying that?” 


The reader rather sympathizes with 
Patricia’s opinion of her father. He ad- 
vocates his daughter’s marrying another 
chap than the man with the bracelet. 


“W hy, that man, Patrichy,” he states, “can 
drink a quart of whiskey—of Scotch, "mind 
you, ad strong as lye—all by himself, with 


nobody to help him, between dinner and bed- 
time, and walk upstairs, by the Lord, without 
touching the banisters!” The old 
man sighed. ‘“Patrichy, promise me one 
thing. If you have any influence with him, 
get him to throw away that damned bracelet 
watch.” 


While Miss Bell’s book people are a 
trifle more theatrical than those we meet 
in life, they are for that reason interest- 
ing. As sample Americans ‘they are 
disappointing in the extreme, in com- 
parison with the English standards ex- 
pressed by Abernthy and the other no- 
ble lord. Has not the Anglomaniac bee 
perched lightly, perhaps, on the bonnet 
of this charming author? 


Ft He 


Mumford, in her story 
“Whitewash,” now published by Dana, 
Estes & Company, but which tale 
first appeared in a magazine under an- 
other title, shows scenes and _ people 
nearer home, and more familiar to those 
who know their studio sets and their 
afternoon teas 

There are men and women described 
here evidently drawn from New York 
types that one knows and recognizes at 
once, so cleverly are they indicated. 
There are deliciously satirical descrip- 
tive bits that prove this writer’s pen to 
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be a sharp as well as an entertaining 
one. Her eyes are open to details, but 
she allows herself the luxury of idealiza- 
tion in some instances. 

Her description of the naughty res- 
taurant dinner is piquantly Parisian. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, 
our naughty New York restaurants are 
not piquant—only unventilated, odor- 
ous of vice as the cab of a night-hawk, 
close, dark, shabby, with the atmosphere 
of vulgar and always cheap adventure 
clinging to their musty plush portiéres. 

Edgar Saltus it is who says that it 
is a mistake to mix one’s dinners and 
one’s loves. The only charm of uncer- 
tainty which hangs about the New York 
cabinet particulier is the possibility that 


one’s kisses may be disturbed by the 
police. Otherwise, everything is  stri- 
dently obvious. They do these things 


better in Paris—even in San Francisco. 

A chapter of Mrs. Mumford’s book 
devoted to a weird function given by 
those studio dwellers whom  Gelett 
Burgess calls the Carniggers, is excel- 
lently amusing in its realism. 





Escorted to a cushioned divan, under an 
Oriental canopy, she settled herself and gazed 
about her with such evident interest that her 
companion divined her curiosity. 

‘Do you see those two men by the window 
—the one with the Jove-like head? That’s 
Hartly, the poet, who wrote the ‘Songs of 
Satan’; a charming fellow. The man he’s 
talking to is a fellow named Brown; does 
skits and foolish yal for the Lambs’ Club. 
] never could understand why he is tolerated 
here. I have a feeling, whenever I see him, 
that he does not appreciate the spirit of our 
gatherings. There is an ironic levity about 
him that hurts me!” 


A posture dance that is always unin- 
tentionally but irresistibly funny and 
familiar to all who attend the studio 
scrambles is described thusly : 


The Japanese curtain parted, the slim girl 
in Greek attire, reaching to the floor like the 
Spartan girl’s running costume, made famous 
by the statue, gambolled awkwardly in on the 
tips of her pink ballet slippers. 

“Oh, gaze on me! oh, gaze on me!” con- 
tinued the improvisator. The gleesome sis- 
ter executed a coltlike gyration and stood at 
pose. 

A discreet murmur greeted the picture. 
Around the imaginary pool, the more imag- 
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inary Narcissus cavorted, smiling admiringly 
at the polished floor, from which the rugs had 
been rolled away. The beat of the piano and 
the cadences of the poet dwindled in Vic- 
toria’s ears as the absurdity of the dance took 
possession of her. The tune changed. The 
poet announced “The Anger of the Gods.” 
The dancer, who had certainly earned it, 
seemed, to do her justice, to be in trouble. 
“Narcissus transformed to a flower,” melo- 
diously warbled the poet, selecting another at- 
titude, the music returning to its opening 
movement. Narcissus stood poised on one 
foot, seemingly unable to place the other. 


He HF wt 


instructive 
Bostock’s “The 


Immensely interesting, 
and unusual is Frank C. 
Training of Wild Animals,” which the 
Century Company publishes. Boys and 
girls, to whom the circus appeals, are 
introduced in these pages to the inner 
life of the menagerie. 

One gets famously acquainted with 
the lions, the tigers and other four- 
footed beasts whom we grow to know 
and respect as the friendship progresses. 

Mr. Bostock is vastly familiar with 
his subject, having been, as he tells us, 
an animal trainer since his boyhood. 
His father was a trainer and exhibitor, 
also, and the boy early felt the fascina- 


tion of the show. He describes these 
youthful experiences vividly, and boys 
will enjoy these real thrills in lions’ 
cages, 

“Housekeeping For Wild Animals” 


is a chapter which sets us in the bosom 
of the wild family, and teaches us of 
their food, their lives, their dispositions 
and their wonderful way of sensing 
things which mere mortals must be told 
of. The mysterious mind force of the 
animal is analyzed, and we learn that 
training does not develop any sense of 
gratitude for kindness. Rather is there 
always a hidden revolt against captivity. 
“A tigress,” writes Bostock, “is in most 
cases as likely to eat up her keeper af- 
ter six years of attention as after six 
days, should she consider that she were 
safe in doing so.” 

Also, “a quiet tiger is always to be 
feared and watched. The quiet ones 
are only waiting for the very first op- 
portunity to spring, and one spring from 
a tiger is fatal. The female felines are 
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more easily managed, and not so dan- 
gerous as the males, but they are always 
crafty and treacherous.” 


He te 


A book of essays, of which books we 
have too few, is from the pen of Celia 
Parker Woolley, published by William 
S. Lord, of Evanston, Ill. It is called 
“The Western Slope,” which title desig- 
nates the afternoon of life, and should 
be comforting literature to those who 
have passed from life’s earliest years 
into the mellow lands that list toward 
the sunset. 

Intellectual comprehension of life and 
its problems speaks in the pages of this 
little book which sounds no note of sad- 
ness, but only optimistic music, bright 
and beautiful. Some of the passages 
are rarely fine in their literary value. 


All human loves rise and merge into one 
that is higher, more abiding and calm. If 
we lean less on these human loves as we pro- 
ceed it is not from ingratitude nor self- suffi- 
ciency, only because some inward support has 
grown stronger. So we prepare for the last 
brief journey each must make alone, upheld 
and unafraid by those forces of soul and 
character we are now gathering. 

Drawing each day a little nearer the un- 
known, its mystery allures us more and more, 
losing dread and growing in a kind of sweet 
invitation. It hushes the old unrest, alle- 
viates hurts and wrongs once hard to bear. 
We cease to be mere earth travelers. We 
never were. Assurance of our spiritual es- 
tate grows. Life has been good to us, after 
all. We have fed at a bountiful table, though 
we were never more hungry than now. But 
that, I suspect, is what the Host, who invited 
us, meant. 


He HF 


In his book ‘‘Cheerful Americans,” 
published by Holt & Company, Charles 
Battell Loomis again exemplifies the 
playfulness that has become so delight- 
fully associated with his work. 

The short stories in this volume are 
so crisply humorous, original in idea, 
and novel in their working out, that one 


might call them Stocktonesque. They 
bring us in touch with quaint, odd 


phases of life and people who are some- 
thing more than ink and paper. 

“The Man From Ochre Point” is a 
He tours abroad without being 


gem. 
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particularly aware where he is at any 
stage of the game, and spends his one 
day in Paris in his lodgings with a ciga- 
rette, but minus shoes, stockings, coat, 
vest and collar. 

The boy who gets lost in the Paris 
sewer, and by so doing gives his long- 
suffering parents a chance for an out- 
ing without their terrible infant, is an- 
other Loomis creation, the hero of “Too 
Much Boy,” a rousingly merry tale. 

This author’s work gives the impres- 
sion that he finds as much joy in writing 
his funny stories as he gives his readers. 
And the result is mentally vitalizing. 
There are pleasant pictures by Florence 


Shinn, Fanny Cory, Fithian and 
Gruger. 
Hm Fe 


More short stories from the pen of 


Josephine Dodge Daskam are called 
“Whom the Gods Destroyed,” Scrib- 


ners the publishers. The idea of the ti- 
tle seems to be a suggestion of the al- 
leged insanity of genius, as each nar- 
rative depends largely on this not too 
cheerful theme. 

Miss Daskam’s style is as incisive and 
clever as always in this volume, but we 
miss somehow the spirit that irradiates 
her previous books—that is, her stories 
of youngsters and their joys and sor- 
TOWS. 

Sadness seems a mistake from a pen 
in which we know so much gladness 
lurks, and we find the minor note sound- 
ing like the wail of a violin through all 


these pages. Particularly interesting, 
though, are “A Bayard of Broadway,” 
“A Little Brother of the Books,” 


“When Pippa Passed” and “A Wind 
Flower.” The last is exquisite in its 
pen pictures. 


Hm HH 


Those who love their Kipling and the 
land where the dawn comes up like 
thunder, will welcome a rarely inter- 
esting volume called “Winter India,” 
written by E. R. Scidmore, and pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 

Miss Scidmore is a student of the 
East, and has a style unusual with writ- 
ers of travel. It neither oppresses nor 











impresses, but is charmingly colloquial. 
She never lapses into the stereopticon 
lecture tone of the mighty traveler who 
has seen far lands, but imparts her im- 
pressions gracefully and with some hu- 
mor in an after-dinner mood that puts 
the reader at his ease. 

The author’s woman’s instinct and 
her woman’s eyes find for her anecdotes, 
places, events and individuals that a 
man would pass by in his search for 
more solid material. And yet nothing 
is missed in these chapters. The col- 
or, the atmosphere, the mystery and the 
splendor of the East are spread before 
us, dazzling as a sky and sea against 
which we towers and minarets 
gleaming in the sunlight and hear the 
temple bells calling to us across the 
world. Reading this great book we 
feel more worthy of a journey through 
the jungle-land of Kipling literature 
into which we have rushed unknowingly 
in the past. 


see 
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A collection of short stories by Edgar 
Saltus, titled “Purple and Fine Wom- 
en,’ published by the Ainslee Publish- 
ing Company, gives a charining exposi- 
tion of this author's easy, entertaining 
and seemingly indifferent manner. 
Writing that fascinates by its wit and 
epigrammatic quality is rare in these 
days of historic flubdub in bookdom, 
and like all uncommon vintages it is re- 
freshing and stimulating. 

Mr. Saltus takes nothing seriously, 
and frequently seems to be smiling in 
his sleeve at his own bubbles of phi- 
losophy, a consciousness that detracts 
nothing from the charm of his style— 
that frequently evolves into a series of 

y put satires in sentences. His 
views of society and people, while 
scintillant in their audacity, are never 
ponderous and never malicious. 

In “The Noose Matrimonial,” a de- 
scriptive sketch of a quiet, fashionable 
wedding, we got a group of familiar 
Saltus sparkles in the way of words. 


cleverly 


“It is so unusual,” said Mrs. Usher mére, 
“for young people to sail for the tropics on 
their wedding day. Does it not seem un- 
usual to you?” 
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“Gracious!” Mrs. Enever exclaimed; 
“when I was married, I took my husband 
to Iceland.” 


Usher took her hand and kissed it. Had 
he not been a broker you would have sus- 
pected him of it. 

. 


In Latin countries it is customary for a 
bride to be taken aside by her mother. Here 
it is becoming fashionable for a father to dis- 
appear with the groom. 


“Mystery, dear boy, exists only in the dic- 
tionary. There is no such thing. But there 
is ignorance, and that is very fertile. The 
less we know, the more we believe.” 


“You are a literary man, I believe?” 
“Oh, no. I write little things for the mag- 
azines. There is nothing literary in that.” 


“When you met my daughter, last summer, 
did it occur to you to ask her where she had 
been?” 

“My dear sir, a man of 
a lady where she has been. 
she is going.” 


sense never asks 
He asks where 


Mrs. Usher’s costume indicated mourning, 
Mrs. Metuchen’s the flood, and Mrs. En- 
ever’s the Rue de la Paix. 

“The Tu-Tze’s Tower,” by Louise 
Edwards, which Henry Coates & Com- 
pany publishes, teems with intensity, in- 
terest, adventure, love, passion, joy, sor- 
row, and all that to Trake a real 
boc yk. 

Emma, the maid, is as amusing and 
withal as pathetic as Pomona, of Rud- 
der Grange; Winifred, the woman with 
the yellow eyes, is a woman, a boy and 
a gypsy in one. Candace, the girl, a 
waif bred from an  opium-smoking 
father and mother, who sell her in the 
first chapters of the book, as a slave to 
a Chinaman. From this fate Winifred 
rescues her. 

Descriptive pages in this narrative 
seem inspired. There is a voluptuous- 
ness of language that intoxicates, with 
its gorgeous plenty. Climbing up on a 


go 


tower-top to view the moonlight the 
three women are bewitched. 
The words “pour,” and “bathe,” and 


which come glibly to the tongue in 
ordinary moonlight grudgingly 


“stream,” 
describing 
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doled out by a luminary millions of miles 
away in trickles through city roofs and spires 
near the floor of the earth, seemed ridicu- 
lously inapplicable to the swimming world of 
light they had climbed up to. It was a Niag- 
ara of moonlight that descended on the val- 
ley, almost as overwhelming to the three 
humans on the tower top as the attack of a 
similar volume of water force. The great 
moon rolled and swam in the silveréd billows 
of her own radiance like a Venus in the bath 
of beauty; the sharp outlines of the nearer 
mountains, the shadowy indications of the 
farther ones spelt across the sky a story of 
beckoning romance in characters the daylight 
sun fades out. The battlemented castle 
loomed and gloomed up the hill above them, 
looking like some lovely, dark, unreal phan- 
tasy of bewitched imagination. 

Out of its impossible portals beings that 
could not be would surely in a moment issue 
forth into the light that never was. The tinge 
of the x was on the scene; the 
door of the Great Escape, be it by death or 
drug, or dream, or sudden spiritual exaltation 
from life’s aching commonplace, seemed 
swinging open; and they felt that the appar- 
ently idle occupations of humanity, such as 
moon-gazing, writing or reading poetry, be- 
ing in love, or receiving a new religion into 
the heart, were all there was of existence. 
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Woman,” by 
put up by 


“The Thomas 
Doubleday, 
It is an interest- 
very New Yorky and local in 
and character‘drawings, and 


One 


Dixon, Jr., is 
Page & Company. 
ing story, 
its scenes 
it is perhaps because the narrative is 


such a forceful one that we wish so 
heartily that the hero were not the bom- 
bastic cad that he is. 

It may not be according to book 
ethics to feel that a rotter—his life and 
his loves and his emotions—are unwor- 
thy of the center of the stage in a good 
book. It would seem as though the 
decent chap ought to be featured and 
the cad only allowed to add interest and 
contrast, but to pedestal him and write 
as this author does, at oddly weak mo- 
ments, in his good work, with an almost 
maudlin sympathy with the character of 
Gordon, is jarring. 

He is a mouthy priest, with little rev- 
erence for his cloth or his church. By 
his sensational pulpit exploits he wins 
notoriety that displeases the old-fash- 
ioned and conservative of his congre- 
gation. 

He has a wife who loves and pam- 
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pers him until he is like a spoiled pug 
dog. He conceives a passion for a rich 
girl in his flock, and when she makes a 
big money gift to his church he rushes 
with thoroughly American enthusiasm 
to her side and proposes to leave his 
wife and set up housekeeping, as Pinero 
might say, with his charmer. The emo- 
tions of some men ebb and flow in ac- 
cordance with their purse strings, and 
they are cold and hot as their pockets 
dictate. 

Gordon tells his wife of his intention 
to leave her because he has ceased to 
care for her, with all the selfish brutality 
that over-love from a woman produces 
in some men. As she listens a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs attacks her, and she 
takes the blood-stained handkerchief 
from her lips and gives it to him, poor 
little goose, telling him to keep it as a 
token of her love. 

Mark you how he acts under different 
spurs. When the messenger tells him 
that Kate has placed a million to his 
credit in the Garfield Bank, he “sprang 
to his feet, pale as death, overwhelmed 
with awe. It was the fulfillment of 
life! It had been ordained from Eter- 
nity! A pean of exaltation welled 
within him! With dimmed eyes he 
grasped the lawyer’s hand and _ fairly 
crushed it in his iron grip.” 

When his wife, whom he proposes to 
desert, gives him the handkerchief 
stained with her blood, he “placed it in 
his pocket with a sigh, brushing a tear 
from his own eyes.” This is the end of 
the chapter. 

Oh la!—la, la! After reading this 
husky brute’s history we turn to Jack 
London’s dog story with a mental nau- 
sea that requires an antidote. 

Yet the story is undoubtedly “strong,” 
and the killing of Overman, which Gor- 
don accomplishes, first by stabbing his 
victim, and then snapping his spine over 
his knee, is thrilling to those who like 
literary raw meat. 

If Mr. Dixon had only chosen to 
crack Gordon’s spine instead of Over- 
man’s the reader would feel more cheer- 
fully composed at the conclusion of the 
tale which now in its ending partakes 
a bit of bathos. 
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